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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY. 
By the rev. John Bennet.—Continued from page 19%. 








Barometer. Thermom. { Ancmometer. 
o) ~agem foot, Farenheit. 
& | funrife. | aceor.m. | f.r. | oP.M] Prevailing Weather, 
* [In Peay | ln. thas | Da's | Dis wind, 
ai29 9 4/29 8 12) 65 7] 81 5 WsSw overcalt, rainy, 
2] 29 10 11] 299 11 12 | 67 of 77 NE overc, cloudy, 
313° 1 4/30 1 4/612] 714 NE cloudy, 
4] 3° 1 3909 159s 77 NE fair, 
‘6139 15] 3° 8] 63 5 | 76 SE overcaft, 
6G] 29 11 4] 29 10 8} 635] 74 7 ENE idem, rain, 
“71 30 1 | 3° 1 | 65 7 | 87 SW foggy, fair, 
8] 30 = 10 | g0 61725 | 89 6 SSW overc, cloud y 
9 | 30 9 | 29 11 14] 68 | o1 6 WSW air, 

‘ 10} 29 11 4/29 10 8171 4) 894 WSW overcalt, rain, . 
m[29 10 g]298 15172 5195 WSW fair, 
wzi2ego 8 Bieg 8 91743) 94 SW overcalt, fair, 
33] 29 11 29 11 2] 69 88 2 NW far, 

14/29 10 2] 29 9 4} 6931702 SE.SSW _fovercaft, rainy, 

15} 29 911] 29 10 4} 60 74° NW fair, 

161 30 1 30 11545 | 78 NW idem, 

17] 30 12 | 3o 5 86 WSW idem, 

18 | 30 3} 29 11 63 5 | 91 6 SW foggy, fair, - 

19] 29 10 11 | £9 9 18 | §9 94 WsSw fair, 

20} °9 10 8] 29 10 4171 4) 927 NW cloudy, 

et} go 1 go 1 6121977 NE overcalt, 

22/30 10] 30 10 | 61 2 | 77 NE idem, 

23! go 12 | go 2158 78 8 NE.SE fair, 

24|29 10 gie9 81316571736 S rain, thunders . 

25129 7 8[29 9 101 63 5]| 78 NW fair, 

26 | 30 8} 30 1 6/58 | 7929 NW idem, 

*7130 2 @}]go 1 345561855 W.S jidem, cloudy, 

s8]}/29 11 4] 29 10 11 | 65 7 | 83 7 WSW Rainy, cloudy, 

29429 11 g]e9 9 5159 88 o WSW fair, 

3°129 9 4}29 8 10] 61 2) 85 5 W idem, 

3'}29 11 4] 29 11 10] 52 @ | 78 NW idem, 
Barometer, Thermometer. Wind and - 

* fe7hgriele. go 2 o| sithgr. d. of heat, 95 | weather, ° 

= ze5thle. el. 29 7 8] gifll.d,ofhea, 522 WSW and 

= . Variation, 6 10} Variation, 42 8 NW. 

+ (Meanele. 29 11 3| Mean degree,. 73 6 | fair and dry, 





LETTER V.—0On Richardfin’s writings. 


ye fay very truly, that the pictures of Richardfon are drawn 
above life ; that fir Charles Grandifon never exifted, except 
in idea, nor fo accomplifhed a woman, as Harriet Byron. 

All this is granted. Mortality does not admit of perfection. 
Lightand fhade go together. Foibles and perfections are an in/epara- 
b/e mjxture. The rich foil, which produces great talents, by the fame 
prolific energy, nurfes the rankett weeds, 
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But what is all this againft his writings? Why people, you fay, 
are deverred from attempting to imitate fo exalted a pattern. ‘hut 
that would be a mark of an ignoble foul, and of a lukewarmuets 
in the caufe of religion and virtug. If we defpair of atraininy to all 
théir perfections, is it nothing to approximate, as nearly as we can? 
Is it not a noble and a glorious emulation, at leaft, to exert our wf. 
moft {trength, when we are running the race of immortality? 

The founder of our holy religion is much more higiily raifed 
above our imitation, and yet do not the > omg prefs us to make 
the neceflary attempt? Who ever thought this pattern blameable, 
becaufe fo exa/ted ? Or who ever dreamed of remitting his endea- 
yours, becaufe he could not reach the /ub/imity of its virtues? 

The one, you will fay, was real ; the other is fictitious ; this is hu- 
man; that was divine. 

‘True; but are we not to copy this divinity, in our degree ? And 
who'¢an blame fancy for pretenting us with a perfeé? mirror of 
goodnef§? If imagination can be ufed to an important purpofe, 
this; I think, is the plan; if it can be /anciifed to aid the interefts 
of piety, this appears the mode of fanctification. It is only to be 
blamed, and it then becomes, in all thefe books, a moft dangerous, 
aud unholy principle, when it exhibits fcenes aud images to inflame 
thofe pafiions, which fhould always be religioufly fupprefied, 

Nor do L blufh, on the whole, cautious as I fhould be, to have 
borne this humble teftimony to the merit of the author of fir- Charles 
Grandiion, to have offered my unavailing incenfe, ai his fhrine. If I 
durit preach in fome fach manner, I could make more converts. The 
pulpit will never have its full influence and effect, till argument is 


mixed with ftrong appeals tothe seart ; and till, winle the judg- 
ment is convinced, the imagination is permitted by lively, defcrip- 
tive, and energetic fallies to captivate the foul. 


LETTER VI.—9n Triffram Shandy. 
My dear Lucy, 


Rejoice to find you difgufted with Triftram Shandy, I never 

. thought thefe writings fit for a lady. 

Let me candidly afk our modern tair ones, could they bear to 
hear fuch converfations, without blufhing, or exprefling their con- 
tempt? And fhould not then the eye be as chaite, as the ear? The 
firft, indeed, can be gratified in private. But can that delicacy be 
very exquifite, which can regale, when aloe, on fentiments and 
defcripuons, from which, in pwdiic, it efe4s to turn away with in- 
dignation and abhorrence ? 

[ have always, in private, lamented, that Sterne was a clergyman, 

le might be a lively, humourous companion, but he had too much 
/evity for this profeilion. It is true, he had talents: bat what is vx- 
governed genius, but a violent flame, which burns, inftead of warm. 
ing, and dazzles, where it fhould en}ighten and direct ? 

This writer has done inexpreffible mi(chief. He has opened wide 
the flood-gates of indecency, and an overwhelming torrent has 
poured on the land, He has conveyed in4:/icate ideas to the minds 
of young people, under the fpecious vehicle of fentiment, and he 
has diguitted cvewtya/ criminality, with the falfe, infidious tizle of 
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involuntary attachment. The corrupted and unblufhing fair has glo- 
ried in her fhame. She has appeaied for her juttification, from the 
grof[ne/s of pation, to tecret and irrefiffibie feelings of the heart 

It is a jaft compliment to the prefent age, that the bett writers 
preferve more decorum. An inde/iccte allufion would new be ef- 
teemed an unpardonable offence againft the public tafe. Even the 
flage is confiderably reformed. It was far otherwife in (what was 
called) our Auguftan age. Almoft every author of that period (Add 
fon excepred,) breathes fomething of indelicacy. In many pees 
Swiftis intolerable; Pope indecent ; andeven Bolingbroke, with all big 
Alaims to birth, as well as eloquence, is not without fome gre/i ideas, 
and fome vulgar expreflions. 

But the great corrupter of them all was Swift. The reforvsir of 
filthinefs ; all the feparate ftreams might claim him for their parent 
fource. 1 have already given my feutiments of this author. It is not 
neceflary to fwell the invective, or add any thing to the charges, 
addoced aguintt him. His abilities | never fufpecied; but I always 
called in queftion his temper and his heart, 

Panegyrifts, however, have enumerated his many virtues. Te 
Treland, they fay, he was a skilful patriot: to the church, a defen- 
der ; and to the poor, a friend. 

For the honour of humah nature, I will not endeavour to put a 
negative on thefe virtues. Let them all be taken mto the general 
account. The balance will not {till be heavy in his favour. 


LETTER VU—On beauty. 
Pew beauty of the lady you allude to, was her misfortune. It 


infpired’ her with an immoderate vanity, and that vanity pav- 
ed the way to her ruin. It dag the grave, in which her peace and 
character are now entombed. 

And after all, my dear pirl, what és this beauty ? It is a little clay 
eaft in an elegant mould, and by the hand of an exquifite artift, 
fathioned into fomething of fymmetry and order. It is a finall 
mixture, in the cheek of rofes and carnations. 

But who needs to be informed that clay is very perishable, that 
rofes and carnations are but for /immer moments, and that after- 
wards there comes a lgng avtunin of fickne(s, or a {till more dreary 
winter of infirmity and old age ? 

How trantient are the power and duration of beanty ' How very 
flight an accident or difeafe biatts it forever! How facal is a fever, 
the {mall pox, or 2 litrle corroding grief to all its allurements ! and 
if they do not perith fooner, how dreadfully are they ravaged by 
the hand of time! : 

Whilft fammer lafts, a few fluttering infects light upon its lips, 
to fip the fweers. Some ftraggling binds of paflave chip p upon the 
neighbouring fpray, delighted with a view of the amiable object. 
The notice is enchanting, and imagination promifes that it fhall be 
eternal, But the tirit (torm that comes, alas! thefe feathered fong- 
fters migrate to warmer climates, and a ferener thy, leaving all Ms 
withered charms to perjth in neglect! 


- 


-*. 


How ridiculous is the girl, who wilfally fwallows the poifon of 
flattery for any perfonal charms, and, in the height of her intoxi- 
cation, can be infalent or conceited! What woman of {pirit fhould 
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rr Charge of the hon. David Howell, fy. [September, 
not afpire to qualities, that are lef accidental and lefs fubjet to 
change! What woman of reflexion fhould not refuive to adoin and 
cultivate a mind, whofe treafures may be inexhauttible, and whole 
attractions never die ? 

J pity every girl whom nature has gifted with a very pretty face. 
She feems, by the very act, to have marked her out for trials and 
teimptarions, and our itiength is not always in proportion to our 
coninicts. 

‘ Moit of the unfortunate ladies, ] have known, have been celebra- 
ted for their beauty. This has gathered all the wortlilefS of our fex 
about them ; and called them inio battle,.wiiere, if they have not 
fallen, they have generaliy received confiderable fears. 

Beautiful women, flufhed with conquett, often neglect the nece/- 
fary cultivation of theirheart and undertianding ; aud, if every man 
would examine himfelf ferioufly, aud was 1equired te give in a litt 
of the females he mo/! refpects, the prettieft, | believe, would not 
generally be in the number. (To be continued, ) 


eaD@@e— 





Younc GENTLEMEN, 


HE dccafion which has devolved on me the duty of addref- 
fig you, cannot fail to imprefs your minds with an uncom- 
inon degree of ferioutneds, 

Your beloved prefident, from whofe lips you have been accuf- . 
tomed’ to receive lellons of wifdom, is not here to give you his 
lat benediction. He is gone to the world of fpinis—and, as we 
hope and truft, to receive the rewards of his labours of love and 
of virtue. ; 

The patrons of the college could not, however, permit you to bid 
adien. to this inftitution, without authorifing one of their namber 
to addrefs you.. 

Althotgh Ihave not a perfonal acquaintance with all of you, and 
cannot, therefore, be fuppofed, to entertaim fuch an affectionate fo- 
licitnde for your welfave as your immediate infiructors: yet, the 
part I have raken, asan overfeer of your proprefs im leaning, and 
the former relation 1 fuftained to this college, for many years, as 
a teacher, awaken in meé, en this folemn occafion, the moit cender 
and fincere concern for your future welfare jn life. 

The pittance of time allotted to a collegiate education, can only 
fuffice to lay the foundaiion of Jearning; the fuperftructure muft be 
reared by the affiduous attention of after years. 

This day enlarges you into the world. Extenfive fields open to 
your view. You have to explore the fcenes, and to make an election 
of the character that beft pleates yeu on the great theatre of life. 

© Svekoft thou great things to thyfeif ? Seek thm rot,” faid the anci- 
ent prophet to Barach, his fcholar and feribe. An overweening fond. 
nels for our own abilities leads us, m the ardour of youth, to peur- 
tray in our imagination future greatnefs: time and experience on- 
ly can correct the error, and reduce us to think ef ourfelves fo- 
berly, and as we ought. Human life is fall of difappomtments. 

A readinefs to liften to counfel, is the fureft mark of wifdom is 
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youth—< ix the multitude of counfclbors there is Safety ? When, there» 
tore, you are about to take any important ftep in life, omit not to 


f 


confult your friends; and lec your decifion be the refult of deep © 


refexion, and the moft careful circum/pection, 

if you wish for protperity in your worldly affairs, rife early in 
the morning, and attend to your own bufinefS with diligence, 

unctuality and order; pay: a facred regard vo truth and juttice ; 
jive temperately; and moderate your pailions, by liftening to the 
voice of reafon. Take not the lead im fafhions, nor feffer yourfelves 
to be noted for fiugularicy. Ditcover your knowledge on proper 
@ccafions, but avoid an affected and pedantic difplay of it. 

Let the righis of inan ever be held sacred—a moiment’s reflexion 
will convince you, that others’ rights are as inviolable as your own: 
and a finall legree of virtue will lead you to refpeét them. He that 
ferves mankind mott ‘fuccefstally, and with the beft principles, 
ferves his Creator moft accepiably. Be cautious of bandying inte 
parties: they regard neither the abilities ner virtues of men, but 
oaly their fubferviency to prefent purpofes—they are a {nare to vir- 
tue, and a mifchief to fociety. With this cauiion on your mind, 
you will never revile or fpeak evil of whole fects, clatles, or focie- 
ties of men. 

In the choice of friends and companions, rather afpire to thofe 
above you in lite, than fink to thofe below; the former line of 
conduct will mark a generous ambition; the latter indicates bafe- 
nefs andl exilicy of thought; from the former you are to expeet ad- 
vantages, from the latter an incumbrance. To obtain this object 
will require the extenfion of your abilities and the grewth of your 
virtues. 

Never aim to rife in life by depreiling others—it is more manly 
to rely on the ftrength of one’s own abilities and merit. Avoid 
publishing or even lilbeminng to feandal. To mention with pleafure 
the virtues even of a rival, denotes a great mind, 

Trifle not with yourfelves, nor fuiler yourfelves to be trifled with 
by others. If you rightly eftimate your own merit, the world will 
not long differ from you. Aim to inttruct and entertain your com- 
pany, rather than to divert them, with the aftectation of wit and 
f{currility of a buffoon. 

Render to your fuperiors due refpect. Order is heaven's firft 
law. Nature teaches fubordination—fociety demands it. The beft 
foldiers make the beit officers, and the beit citizens the beft rulers. 
Yet carefully diftinquith the honours paid to rank and office, from 
thofe paid to perfonal merit; and let the latter be the principal ob- 
ject of your ambition. 

Forget not this precious motto— Nihil bumanum a me puto alie- 
num.” Confiler every one ity human fhape as your brether : and let 
charity in golden links of love connect you with the brotherhood 
of man. Let yourbenevoleuce be broad as the ocean—your candour 
brilliant as the fun, and your compathon and humanity extenfive as 
the human race. 

The brevity and uncertainty of life fhould admonifh us never to 
procraltinate the dnties,of the prefent time. Of all things, our fal- 
vation is of the greateit moment, Maz is fallen into a wretched {tate 
of finand depravity, and needs a renovation of nature—the implan- 
vation and culiivation of the fublime virtues of chriftianity—to re- 
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fiore him to his true dignity—to qualify him for happinefs. The 
very natures of God and his creatures give birth to fixed and im- 
mutable relations between them. The(e are the foundations of vir- 
tiie,” and as folid as thofe of the everlaiting mountains. It is not 
poilible for man to become happy otherwile than by conforming to 
the laws of his nature—by becoming really aud truly fuch as man 
ougit cto be, in thought, word, and deed. 

The facred {criptures are to be the ftudy of your lives—nor let 
it be thought an employment beneath a gentleman. Newton, Locke, 
and the moit eminent philofophers ftudied and wrote commenta- 
ries on them. Itisa mark of vanity to {peak lightly of revelations 
noc to admire thofe ancient and fublime books fhows a want of taile 
iu fine writing, as well as of real jadgment in difcerning truth. 
And here let me caution you never to ridicule whatever may be 
held facred by any devout and judicious man. If you cannot join 
with him, at lealt donot diiturb him by your irreverence. 

Young gentlemen, it is your good fortune to enter on life in a 
eouutry peculiarly favoured by the bounteous hand of Nature, and 
blended with the beft government in the world. Your education 
diitinguifhes you among your fellows; the eyes of many are fixed on 
you. Your parents and fiends have, no doubt, the moft flattering 
hopes of your future eminence ; do not difappoint them. The pa- 
trons of thiscollege alfo feel a peculiar intereft in your profperity : 
let me entreat you, therefore, as you efteem your friends, as you 
refpect the place of your education, refoive to act. your parts in life 
weil, and may heaven ftrengthen you with grace fo to do. 

The day is at hand when ail of us, whether young or old now, 
muit appear and give an account of our condact before the Crea- 
tor and Governor of the world— that is the day of days, the im- 
portant day—as the poet fays—for which a/l days were made.” Time, 
with all its concerns and enjoyments, will then vanish from our ea- 
ger grafp—eternity will then commence—and a folemn commence- 
ment will that be—your worthy prefident has gone before you. If 
you loved him, or if you even love yourfelves, let me in the moft 
earneft and fulemn manner, call on youto recollect, and imprint 
on your memory, his pious care over you—his faithfel admonitions, 
and his amiable example, and to prepare to follow him. 

In behalf of the corpuration, 
Young gentlemea, I bid you FAREWELL. 


——-SSeeoesa— 
AN. £ CD OT @ 


Ce DILLON, commander of the Irish brigade, at the fiege 
of Savannah, being anxious to fignalize his regiment, propo- 
fed a reward of 100 guineas, to the firft of his grenadiers that 
fhonld plant a faicine in the foflz, which was expofed to the whole 
five of the garri‘on. Not one offered to advance. The count, in @ 
prroxyfin of difappointment, began to up>raid them with cowardice. 
The ferjeant major nobly replied, had you not, fir, held out a fum 
of money as the temptation, your grenadiers would one and all 
have prefented themfelves. They did fo inflamly, and out of 194 
of which that company confifted, only go returned alive. 
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ON ABUSE OF THE CLERGY. 


HE moft judicious writers on civil government are agreed, 

that a general prevalence of virtue among the citizens, is 
eliential to the exiftence and permanency of a repnblic: and 
experience proves the opinion to be well founded. It becomes 
the united {tates, theretore, as they wilh to fecure the bleflings 
ef freedom and independence to themfelves and poiterity, te in- 
fpire the rifing generation with a facred regard to truth and juf- 
tice, and to favour the cultivation of fuch principles as will give 
ftability and dignity to their empire. Tie mott effectual way 
to accomplifh this end, is to promote the interefts of true religion. 
Virtue derives all its force and propriecy, all its reafon and beauty 
from religion. Diilolve the alliance, and you at once reduce it to 
a mere {peculative principle, and divefl it of allits authority, 

No other principle can fupply the place of religion. The feufe of 
honour and fhaine—the beauty of propriety, and the reafon aud ne- 
ceflity of fubmitting to the decifion of the majority, are weak re- 
ftraints to men im the eager purtuit ef their pleafures and pathous. 
The conftitution of human nature, as weil asthe hiitory of civil fo- 
ciety, evinces the neceffity of {ome authoritative principle, that will 
penetrate the heart, and afford an invariable fanction to the rules of 
focial and moral duty. 

How prepolterous.is the conduct of thofe, who declaim upon 
the progrefs of ariftocratical principles in this country, and at the 
fame time endeavour, by their writings, their inuendoes, their 
anecdotes, and, indeed, by every means in their power, to letlen 
the influence of thofe- principles which form the only balis of a 
popular government.” Whence is it, that the clergy are indif- 
criminately blackeued, under the odious name of pricft—and re- 
ligion fcandalized under the falfe appellationof fuperitition and 
prieftcraft ? Isthere any thing that thefe declaimers have devifed, 
as a fubiticute for religion, that will be ntore effectual to produce 
virtue among mankind? If they have, let them make known the 
difcovery ; they fhall have the honour of it, and be rewarded for 
their pains. Butif not, let them keep filence, or {peak confiltent- 
ly. The man who endeavours to undermine religion, faps che 
foundation of moral virtue, relaxes the principlesof focial obliga- 
tion, and, whether he knows it or not, advocates the caufe of 
anarchy or defpotifm. Is there any clafs of men in the united 
f{tates, who have difcovered a more fincere and ardent ayrachment 
to the principles of the revolution, than the clergy in general ? 
Are there any, who contributed more in their fpheres to accom: 
plifh it? Were there any who difplayed more fortitude, or did 
more to fapport the finking fpiris of their fellow-citizens in the 
darkelt itages of the war? Are there any who have given a more 
ready reception to fach meafures as have been generally Cioughi con- 
ducive to tie interefts of this country ? And are there any lets ex- 
ceptionable intheir general deportment, than they ? How then have 
they provoked fuch abufe, as certain writers are conftantly cafti: 
on them ? ; 

Can it be affirmed, that they are a factious, difcontented im- 
bitious clafs of citizens Are they invefted with dangerous privi- 
leges? Are they difpofed te form combinajions againft the mea- 
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fures of government? Are they fo numerous, in proportion to the 
other claffes of gitizens, as to render combinations eafy or danger- 
ous? Do they, by their converfation or writings, endeavour to in- 
flame the minds of the people, and render themunfriendly to the 
laws? Are they entrufted with too much power? Have they too 
great revenues for citizens of a free country? Or have they a 

angerous influence in the councils of their country? Some one 
or more of thefe charges muft be fupported, in order to give a fha- 
dow of truth or propriety to the reprefentations of certain writers ; 
and I am well periuaded, that there is not aman in the united 
ftates, that is not an ideot, or worfe, who would openly attempt to 
fupport them. 

The clergy, as far'as innocence of manners—uprightnefs of con- 
duct—and lives devoted to the moft benevolent purpofes, can ren- 
der them, are worthy of the efteem and approbation of their fel- 
low citizens. They have more individual influence in training our 
citizens to the habits of fobriety and induftry—in forming the man- 
ners of our youth, and in irvprefling them with fentiments of vir- 
tue and morality, and in general in effecting the ends of civil go- 
vernment, than any denomination of citizens whatever: and what 
greatly enhances their merit, is, that they have voluntarily fecluded 
themfelves from fharihg the emoluments of governntent ; they 
have renounced the profpect of wealth, of honour, and of office, 
and have devoted their time and talents to the beft interefts of 
their country. Judge, then, ye whofe fouls are not utterly devoid 
of fenfibility, if fuch difintereftednefs merits no better return, than 
derifion and infult? If any clafs of citizens deferves the efteem of 
the public, it is that of the clergy; the facrifices which they make, 
and the benefits which they centribute principally to procure, en- 
title them at leaft to the gratitude of their country. If thefe wri- 
ters have any reafonable exceptions againft the clergy in any re- 
{pect, let them ftate them openly and candidly ; and not, affaffin- 
like, divalge their feandal in fo artful and daftardly a manner, as 
to procure reception by its aflociation: with truth, and thus de- 

prive the friends of virtue of any fuitable mode of defence. 

Such conduct, confidered either in a moral or political view, is 
abominable: it is beneath the character of a man of fenfe or tafte ; 
it is a notorious breach of good manners—a grofs infult to the feel- 
ings and opinions of their fellow citizens, and tends ultimately to 
the deftruction of our own conftitution and of all free govern. 
ment.—But what renders their conduct the more deteftable is, thar, 
like Satan, who enfnared and ruined our firft parents by profeffions 
of friendthip and attachment; they pretend a zeal for equal liberty 
and the rights of men, and, under this mafk, endeavour to propa- 
gate opinions deftructive of all order and fubordination in fociety, 
and utterly fubverfive of the principles that conftitute the only ba- 
fis of civil government. 

Thefe gentlemen, if we may judge from the f{pecimens they have 
given us of their opinions, have quite outdone Epicurus, and all 
the atheifts and deifts of ancient or modern times. They never de- 
nied the neceflity of religion to civil government ; but on the con. 
trary, they fupported the neceffity of maintaining the appearance 
of it, though they difbelieved its reality. 

But if thefe writers are refolved, at all events, to obtrude their 
fentiments upon the public; I would advife them to abridge the 
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labour, by publithing at once a new edition of Tindal—Toland— 
Chubb—or fome other of that fraternity; as they are now out of 
print, as well as out of credit; and try whether their beloved doc- 
trines will fucceed better in this country, than they did in Great 
Britain, 

This, in my opinion, would be a much better way, and I am fure 
amuch more honourable way, than to retail. their principles by 
feraps, and that without the genius or tafte of the original writers. 

Iam notaclergyman, and therefore have fpoken more freely ; 
but I am certain I {peak the fentiments of a very large proportion 
of my fellow citizens; and I think of every one not blinded by 
eee or divefted of the feelings of humanity. 


hiladelphia, Aug. 8, 1792. PHILAGATHOS. 


——_=2e=ea— 
O N S UNDA YY. 


ie is not always agreeable to be reviewing the fources of humam 
mifery, although it be done even in the fpirit of preventing 
their increafe :—i have, therefore, chofen to devote myfelf to-day to 
the contemplation of the brighter fide of the portrait—the happinefs 
of our common country in one of its moft diftinguifhed quarters. 
This day is allowed, as yet, to prefent in this country a fpectacle 
of felicity that it does in no other. Who that walks out in it, but 
mutt difcover in the drefs and appearance of our citizens, that de- 
cent neatnefs and fondnefs for order, unmingled with parade, for 
which they are fo noted ? Who that vifits their churches, or meet- 
ings, but muft be {truck with that face of general piety, decorum, 
and tranquillity, that is evident in them ?—and where, beiides, is 
to be found, that freedam of worfhip, and harmony of univerfal 
toleration that ought ever to characterife religionifts? Here the 
epifcopalian kneeling in his defk—there the Sseliaeeriom exhorting, 
from his pulpit ;—in one place the quaker feeking God in the ma- 
jefty of filence—in another, the catholic invoking him with incenfe 
‘and mafic—all equally refpectable—equally diftinguifhed : with 









































$ numerous other {ocieties of French and Germans—of Britons and 
; Swedes—all pouring on the altar of their country, the unmingled. 
. effafions of a common gratitude, 
> How affecting is this fpectacle, which fo recalls to our remem-- 
. brance the firit promulgation. of chriftianity, when all tongues 
4 were heard uttering, each in its own language, the wonderful 
8 works of God? What an encouragement to the pious to flockhither 
y from all quarters ?—to a country, whofe government is defcribed: 
\- like that of the univerfe,»as being “ no refpecter of perfons.”’ 
I, The clergy. (in other countries the fubjectsef either rapine or 
1- malice—of abufe or envy,) here alone are to be feen in the native 
fimplicity of their mafter ; unadorned by the pomp of chariots and 
e of horfemen—of palaces and of pages ;—they practife only virtue , 
il which, fhedding round them rays of a. folid and effulgent bright- 
o. nefg, at once illuminate their flocks and-decorate themielves : Hap- 
ie py clergy! fupported by the fondnefs, not the mifery, of your 
e sy a ba prepare for yourfelves, beyond terreftrial enjoyments, 
fuch pleafures as cannot fade.—Long be it yours to purfuea path of 
ir greatnefs, the more valuable for the rarity of it in any other feciion 
e of the globe. Here you will enjoy the higheft beatitude allowed 





en earth, the fight of happy fellow-men, made fo, in part, by your 
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Jabours ; there you will eminently fhare of that fplendor, which is 
far beyond what any thing human could confer, that of fhinin 
like ftars in the firmament forever. RUSSEL, 


’ 
Soe @ -—_ 
On banking companies in the united flates, 


O arreft the progrefs of error in its pallage, and to throw light 

on fubjects not commonly underitood, however laborious a 

taik it may feem to an author, ought furely to compenfate him by 

the fatisfaction with which it is attended, and the general good 

that fometimes enfues ; nor ought be to be difcouraged by the mae 

levolemt afperfions of the defigning, or the ttill more fubtle manage- 

ment of the interefted, from perfuing the thread of enquiries evi- 
dently tending to objects of confiderable public utility. 

It is but aliirle time fince banks commenced in this country, and 
but a very fhort one, fince the experiment of having more than 
one in one place, has been tried. Until it was tried here, many 
vain and miftaken theories were fported about it, in fpite of the 
plaineft reafon, which proved that banks, as any other fhops, i) 
be multiplied to any given number, without danger to the public, 
whilever they Were conducted by prudence, and their ‘bufinefs 
confined within proper «bounds compared with their capital— 
without which, their exiftence muft, of necefiity, be fhort. 

The experiment, however, has been fairly made, and two banks 
actually exift not only at Philadelphia, but at Charlefton, at Balti- 
more,at New York, and at Bofton—to fay nothing of thofe fince 
erected at Albany, at Hartford, at Providence, and the branch me- 
ditated at Richmond ; furely their number has fully confated the 
ideas of thofe who romantically thought one bank and its bran- 
ches, alone fufficient for the union, and thy, placed as it was under 
the wings of the government, none other could ftand in competiti- 
on with it. 

And now fome are complaining of thefe numerous inftitutions as 
great evils, from which, they apprehend, that too much paper mo- 
ney will ifiue : when the fac is, that fo many banks will rather li- 
mit this circulation, by dividing it inro fo many parts, as to render 
it unfafe for any bank to exceed the prudent limits of its capital : 
for how canany bank fafely venture itfelf to trefpafs on this great 
line of right conduct, when it knows not the hour at which its forces 
may be put to the teft ?—each bank, therefore, is left in fociety, as 
each individual is and enght to be, to ftand or fall by the prudence 
and wifdom of the management of its own concerns. 

Inevery community there is, and muft be from its nature, a de- 
mand fora certain quantiry of current mohney—this is fopplied ci- 
ther by the precious metals, or by the bank paper ; neither can be 
extended beyond that certain demand which I have prefuppofed. 
‘The chief difadvantage fultained by a nation from banks is, that 
this demand, which would, in its natural order, have been filled 
up by fpecie, becomes chiefly fupplied by paper, which, refting on- 
ly on commercial credit, is liable to be fhaken with it; but it is 
certainly a very great feenrity for a public, that this bank paper 
be fupplied by various inftitutions, on various capitals ; becaufe 
the folidity of ic becomes more apparent ; juft as it appears to be 
better for aman in trade to have his common book-debts due from 
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numbers of good people, rather than from only one debtor, who, 
however fafe he may be fuppofed, might wholly ruin him in cafe 
of accident. ; 

The only ill confequence arifing from the multiplication of banks, 
is to the ftockholders, whofe profits may be leflened by it. But 
what are thefe ftockholders to the body of the nation who are bene- 
fited ? The nation is benefited, not by monopoly, but by a general 
diffufion of the profitsof banking, as of any other trade, among the 
greater number ; and the bank itfelf is benefited by the competition 
that forms the only operative check upon its directors ; initead of 
twelve directors, as formerly, we have now perhaps thirty in this 
city ;—fo knowledge is extended on an abftrufe fubject, and im- 
partiality more effectually fecured in the adminiftration. 

In no country have monopolies worked good, but to a few inter- 
efted in conducting them ; the Eaft India company of England, to 
whom was granted the exclufive privilege of navigating for Great 
Britain, in all feas beyond the Cape of Good Hope—that Faft In- 
dia company that waged war and maintained armies, that plunder- 
ed provinces and dethroned nabobs ; amid the fplendor of their 
conguefts or the brilliancy of their achievements, paid but the pir- 
tance of 6 to8 per cent to their fteckholders, and contracted debis 
of eight millions, which they will kindly leave to after timesto dif- 
charge. But in the meantime they have created nabobs at home, and, 
though poor themfelves, have enabled their fervants to purchafe 
feats in parliament, and extend the tide of national corruption ; 
while the farce and pageantry of ftate trials have been held upon 
delinquents, at an expenfe, it is faid already, in a fingle inftanee, of 
upwards of thirty thoufand guineas to the public; who that confi- 
ders thefe thitigs, but muft deprecate monopolies, as among the 
fore(t evils that have fallen to the lot of countries, or of men, to 
fuitain ! RUSSEL, 





—S@2 FOS Oo 
REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


USSEL, * intimates a wifh to be informed what fum of the 

public debt has been actually paid off, and what profpecis 
there are of making progrefs in difcharping fuch part of the 
debt, as legally may be diminithed. The information I hap- 
pen to have on thefe points, fhall freely be piven. I can aflove 
Ruffle], from good authority, that of the debr, in different forms, 
left by the old government upon the new, there has been ex- 
tinguifhed, by payments and purchafes, no lefsa fum than on- 
wzillion eight hundred thoufand dollars, over and above the payments 
to France, which are not included, becaufe they have been made 
by monies elfewhere borrowed, that have no otherwile tended to 
Jeflen the debt, than by leflening the rate of intereft. ‘The Cum 
mentioned above, as having been extinguifhed, is a real diminu- 
tion of the debt ; having been effected out of actual furplates of 
revenue ; and there remains a farther fom of near four hun dred 
thoafand dollars, appropriated to the fame purpofe, by the act 
making provifion for the seduction of the public debt, the app Hica- 
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tion of which, is underftood to have been delayed, by the long 
credits given for the duties. 

Ruflel knows, or may know, by confulting the laws, that all 
the-vacant lands in the weftern territory are pledged as a fund for 
the redemption of ‘the debt ; and, it is prefumed, will be brought 
into action for that purpofe, as foon as the reftoration of peace 
with the Indians fhall permit; that all the intereft of the debt, 
which has been, or fhall be, purchafed or re ed, and the fur. 
plus of any monies which have been appropriated for the pay- 
ment of intereft, are alfo pledged as a fund for finking the debt. 
The furplus, alluded to, may arife, in two ways, from the lower 
rate of intereft to be paid on monies borrowed for paying off the 
French debt, than was payable on that debt, and from the princi- 
pal of the domeftic debt turning out to be lefs than was eftimated ; 
the probability of which has been fuggefted by the fecretary of the 
treafury, in areport tothe houfe of reprefentatives. 

The lands, when brought into action, may be expected to ex- 
tinguifh between three and four millions of the debt; which, be- 
fides the immediate impreffion upon it, would add confiderably to. 
the fund to arife from the monies appropriated for the intereft of 
fo much of the debt, as fhall, from time to time, be extinguifhed, 
This fund, though not large at prefent, muft, from the nature 
of it, become fo with cen iderable rapidity—increafing in the pro- 
greffion of compound incerett. 

Thus much has been already done by the government, towards 
an honeft difcharge of the ke. If Ruffel is candid, can he help 
confeffing, that more than could reafonably have been expect- 
ed, at fo early a ftage of the bufinef’—that ini fact a great deal, 
has been already done, towards the important object of reducing 
the debt? Canhe fay that the government is not entitled to praife 
for exertions, which have fo efiectually rettored public credit, and 
which, befides effecting a punctual payment of intereft on the whole 
debt, have accomplifhed fo much towards the reduction of the 
principal? Can he fuppofe it to have been confiftent with prudence 
to have attempted to go falter? Does he not fee the obftacles which 
party fpirit, paflion, and prejudice have thrown in the way, of 
what has been already done! Has not full evidence been given, in 
what has been done, of an earneft difpofition to do all that is prace 
ticable ? 

It is likewife known, that an additional provifion of revenue was 
made in the laft feffion for carrying on the Indian war. As foon 
as this war fhall be terminated, and the military eftablifhment re- 
duced, this additional provifion, exclufive of the temporary duty of 
two and a half percent. will be a refpectable fund for redeeming 
the debt. 

When that event fhall take place, and the excife on diftilled fpi- 
rits fhall-be in fall operation—the prefent taxes will, in all proba- 
bility, foon afford a furplus, little, if any thing, thort of fufficient 
“ for difcharging fuch part of the debt as legally may be diminith- 
ed.’? And from what has been experienced, it is but candid to re- 
ly, that further attention will as early and as faft as poffible be 
beftowed upon this important object. But let men be confiftent ; 
let them not clamour for an evd, and refift all the meazs which are 
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neceflary to produce it. Let them not call for great things from 

the government, and at the fame time do all they canto weaken 

its hands. SIDNEY. 
Philadelphia, Auguft 27, 1792. 


——-2 @® 22 @-—— 
FURTHER REMARKS ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


TS pleafure folicited by Ruflel, Sidney has afforded ; and cer- 
tainly the public will have learned, with a fatisfaction equal 
to his own, that not only the general debt of the union has been 
diminithed upwards of 1,800,000 dollars ; but that alfo the foreign 
debt has been reduced, asto the imtereft payable upon it, by new 
loans opened in Holland, the monies whereof have lias applied to 
this purpofe. A fteady and fincere difpofition on the part of go- 
vernment to go on reducing the debts cf the union, and to put an 
end to the Indian war, which, it feems, retards this invaluable 
work, while it will form their own beit panegyric, and the beft an- 
fwer to the attacks made upon them, will] alfo open to this country 
a long and bright profpect of increafing ftrength and confequence ; 
as alfo of the enjoyment of that general eafe and competency, for 
which her citizens, above all the other people of the earth, are dif 
poss arpa This is all that Ruflel can defire—whofe mite of grati- 
tude and applaufe will never be sera in that tide of general 
homage to which the public fervants will be juitly entided—who 
moft fhall diftinguith themfelves in fo noble a career. 

Unconnected with party of any kind—independent in his views 
—and ambitious only of difcharging the part of an ufeful private 
citizen of the American commonwealth—Ruflel will never further 
connect himfelf with political difcuffions than as he may think any 
exertions of his, however feeble, may have a tendency to ,preferve 
his cointry from the fate of too many cotemporary nations, who 
each are fuffering more or Jefs from debts early neglected, and fuf- 
fered by time to accumulate with a pace fo rapid; in fuch a mo- 
ment, when even in Britain, king, minifters, and people, are be- 
ginning to apprehend ferioufly the confequences of a fyitem fo ruin- 
ous—it is natural for an American to be jealous; nor will any good 
or juft man in government be offended at decent and temperate 
ftrictures on objects fo momentous to the public fafery, and fo high. 
ly confequential to all who are interetted in the funds, whofe pro- 
perty can never reft on a bafis fo fecure as that of a gradual and 
attentive diminution of the debt. 

Objections to thofe who oppofe the means of obtaining the ens 
felicited from government, are inapplicable to Ruflel, who will 
never be found among the factious that would oppofe the juft views 
of government ; but, on the contrary, will cheerfully pay his part 
to the liberation of the country, and will never be more happy, than 
when a work, fo falutary and fo glorious, fhall have received its final 
completion ; nor could he have doubted the ability and difpofition 
of America to have foon fet this, as well as fo many more exaisples 
of rectitude, to the world, were it not for the palpable abfurdities 
you fometimes fee countenanced in quarters that certainly ought to 
know better; and that are heard contending for public debts as for 

ublic bleflings—and for that which crufkes nations, as for the 
dium of their fafety! dugufi 29. RUSSEL, 
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Of the indigenous inhabitants of both parts of America. By don Ulloa. 
Continued from page 74. 
ie was by confpiracies fimilar to this, that the Indians of the pro- 
vince of Macas, in the kingdom of Quito, dettreyed the opu- 
leat city of Logrogno, the colony of Guambaya and its capital Sevil- 
Ja del Ora, and that fo completely, that it is no longer known where 
thefe fettlements exifted, or where that abundance of gold was 
found, from which the laft-mentioned city took the addition 
to its name. Like ravages have been committed upon I’Imperiale in 
Chili, the colonies of the Miffions of Chuncas, thofe of Darien in 
Terra Firma, and many other places, which have afferded {cenes of 
this barbarous ferocity. Thefe confpiracies are always carried on 
in the fame manner. The fecrec is inviolably kept ; the actors aflem- 
ble at the tae gen hour appointed ; and every individual is animated 
with the fame fanguinary purpofes, The males that fall into their 
hands are put to death with every fhocking circumftance that can 
be fuggefted by a cool and determined cruelty, The females are 
carried off, and preferved as monuments of their victory, to be em- 
loyed as their occafions require. 

I fhall not dwell longer ona defcription of this fhocking nature. 
I have faid fo much indeed, only to fhow that this odious character 
of the Indians, with refpect to cruelty, cannot juftly be afcribed to 
their fubjection to a foreign yoke, teeing the fame character be- 
longs equally to all the original inhabitants of this vaft coutinent, 
even thofe who have preferved their independence moft completely. 
Certain it is, that thefe people, with the moft limited capacities for 
every thing elfe, difplay an aftonifhing degree of penetration and 
fubtlery with refpect to every object that involves treachery, blood- 
fhed, and rapine. Asto thefe, they feem to have been all educated 
at one f{chool, and a fecret, referring to any fuch plan, no confider- 
ation on earth can extort from them. 

Thefe nations keep no computation of the fucceflion of days or 
weeks. The only meafure of time, to which they feemto pay any 
attention, is that determined by the revolutions of the moon. The 
inoft fimple calculations are beyond their ability. Hence it is, that 
in fixing any diftant convocation, they have recourfe to thofe paf- 
cels of rods that have been mentioned. The number of rods is equal 
to that of the days that muft elapfe between the receipt of the par- 
cel, and the execution of their purpofe. The meaning theretorg is 
at fuch a day.—It is of confequence to be added, that an injury or 
affront done to one tribe, or even to one individual, becomes a 
common caufe to the whole community, and even to the mojt dif- 
tant nations. In fuch a cafe, neither treaties nor long-continued 
friendfhip, nor the remembrance of benefits, are regarded in the 
finallett degree. All thefe confiderations are renounced ina mo. 
ment, and the moft rancorous and faithlefS enmity immediately 
fucceeds. This fhows how little reliance fhould be placed in their 
profeffions, and how neceflary it is for thofe who are within reach 
of their hoftile attempts, to be perpetually on theit guard. 

if a northern Indian be made prifoner in a flate of intoxication, 
and put into the ranks with a body of regular troops, he will fight 
with great fteadinefs as long as his drunkennefS continues, and he 
finds himfelf well fupported. But if either of thefe circumftances 
fail, he immediately takes to flight, and joins the firft ambufcade 
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ef the enemy. This ts a fact that has been often obferved both by 
the French and Englith. The conquered Indians of Peru, who man- 
gle fame Spanith words, betray an allufion to this circumflance, in 
uttering the word animo (fharpening theirtone on the lait fyNable) 
while they drink fpiritous liquors to excite their courage in raifing 
infurrections, itimating thereby that they imbibe courage with 
their draughts. The Indians who are called civilized ave not le% 
apt to raife fadden commotions, in which they aflemble in nume- 
reus parties, and make a furious onfet with ftones, or any weapon 
vhat occurs. But no feoner do they meet with any fteady refiftance, 
than they turn their backs, and difperfe themfelves at random, in 
order to make it be believed that they had no hand in the affray. The 
treacherous, turbulent, and mifchievous difpofition of thefe peopie, 
thoroughly jultifies the wifdom of the Spanith governmeut in deny- 
ing them the nfe of arms. This feemsto be the only method of 
keeping them in proper fubordination, and of infuring the conti- 
nuance of their fervices inthe mines, and inthe other manual oc- 
cupations whichthey perform. Were this principle to be abandon- 
ed, it would be difficult, if not impoffible, to injure their obedience, 
as appears fintitciently from their frequent infurrections ; even as 
matters ftand; infurr-ctions from which the moft fatal events 
might juftly be dreaded, were they permitted to acquire the pofiéf- 
fion and ule of arms. 

The French and Englith colonifts have adopted a different fyftem 
with regard to the northern Indians. With a view of drawing the 
more profit from the furtrade, with the view alfo of angmenting 
their armies with them in cafes of neceflity, and of oppofing one 
tribe to another, they have both given them arms and inftructed 
them in their ufe. But in fo doing, they have only prepared very 
formidable enemies to themfclves ; for no fooner are any of their 
demands refuted, than they turn their arms again{ft the very per- 
fons who have furnifhed them, committing every fpecies of ravage 
and cruelty, until they have extorted coftly bribes and gratifications 
for the renewal of their friend{hip, which, after all, is equally pre- 
carious as ever. The higheit offerer always obtains their fervices 
for the time. Gratitude for paft favours is a principle to which they 
are total {trangers, fo that thofe who would avail theinfelves of their 
alliance, mult be peypetually on the watch topive them no grounds 
of complaint, or to expiate with the utmoit fpeed, and, at any ex- 
pete, every fuppofed injury ef which they complain. 

The Indians pafS the greateft part of the night in general without 
fleep. Their amufements, of which drinking to excef$ is the chief, 
eceupy the night as nruch as the day. When wearinefsS overtakes 
them, they lay thomfclves down onthe ground and fleep. No foon- 
ev do they awake than they have again recourfe to the intoxicating 
liquor, fhould any remain ; if not, they wander abont without any 
ficady purpofe, regarclets of the fatigue it may involve, until total 
lailicude again compel them to repofe. 

From this detail, it appears how little their manner of life is raif- 
ed above that of brutes, having no determined object of action, no 
sxeftraint of their paflions, and little or no fenfe of morality in their 
conduct. The fphere of their ideas is not lefs contracted, than their 
manners are grois and brutal. Ithas already been mentioned thas 
they do not compuse the fuccedlion of days nor of weeks, Fhe dif: 
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ferent afpecis of the moon alone engage their attention as a meafure 
of time. Of the year, they have no other conception than what is 
fuggetted to them by the alternate heat of fummer and cold of 
winter ; nor have they the leaft idea of applying to this period the 
obvious computation of the months which it contains. When it is 
afked of any old man in Peru, even the moftcivilized, what age he 
is of, the only anfwer he can give is the number of caciques he has 
feen. It often happens too that they only recollect the moft diftant of 
thefe princes in whofe time. certain circumftances had happened 
peculiarly memorable, while of thofe that lived in a more recent 
peried they have loft all remembrance. 

The fame grofs {tupidity is obfervable in thofe Indians who have 
retained their original liberty. They are never known to fix the 
dates of any ‘events in their minds, or te trace the fucceflion of cir- 
cumftances that have arifen from fuch events. Their imagination 
takes.in only the prefent, and in that only what intimately con- 
cerns themielves. 

Nor can difcipline or inftruction overcome this natural defect of 
apprehenfion. In fact, the fubjected Indians in Peru, who have a 
continual intercourfe with the Spaniards, who are furnifhcd with 
curates perpetually occupied in giving them leflons of religion and 
morality, and who mix with all ranks of the civilized fociety efta- 
blifhed among them, are almoft as ftupid and barbarous as their 
countrymen who have had no fuch advantages. 

This fact.becomes the more {triking when we compare thefe peo- 
ple with the negroes from Africa, Thefe laft, after pafling a few 
years in America, acquire with much lefs inftruction, and even of 
their own accerd, the faculty ofcomputing the periods of time, as 
well as ideas.in every refpect-infinitely furpafling thofe of the na- 
tives. Slaves, as they are, thenegroes confider themfelves as greatly 
fuperior to the Indians, on whom they look down with fovereign 
contempt, as a people incapable of any intellectual improvement. 

The Peruvians, while they lived under the government of their 
Incas, preferved the records ef certain remarkable events. They 
had alfo a kind of regular government, defcribed by the hiftorians 
of the conqueft of Peru. This government originated entirely 
from the attention and abilities of their princes, and from the regu- 
lations enacted by them for directing the conduct of their fubjects. 
This aneient degree of civilization ameng them gives ground to 
prefume that their legiflators fprung from fome race more enlight- 
ened than the-orher tribes of Indians, a race of which no individu- 
al feems to remain in the prefent times. 

In general, the Indians live to a great age, although it is not 

flible to know from themfelves the exact number of their years. 
Two circumftances, however, commonly diftinguifh thofe who are 
far advanced in life : thefe are, grey hairs and a beard. Their hair 
feldom becomes grey before feventy, and their beard does not ap- 
pear till fixty, and even then but in fmall quantity. Thus, it is pre- 
fumed, that they are upwards of a hundred, when both their hair 
and beard have been entirely grey. It was afked of an Indian, who 
appeared to be extremely old, what age he was of: I am above 
twenty, was his reply. Upon putting queftion in a different 
form, by reminding him of certain cireumftances in former times, 
my machu, faid he, fpoke to me when I was young, of the Incas 
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and he had feen thefe princes. According to this reply, there muft 
have elapfed, from the date of his machu’s (his: grandfather’s) re- 
membrance, to that time, a period of at leafl two hundred and 
thirty-two years. The man who made this reply, appeared to be 
a hundred ‘and twenty years of age ; for, befides the whitenefs of 
his hair and beard, his body was almoft bent to the ground, with 
out, however, fhowing any other marks of debility or fuffering. 
This happened in 1764. 

This longevity, attended in general with uninterrupted health, is 
probably the confequence in part of their vacancy from all. ferious. 
thought and employment, joined alfo with the robuit texture and. 
conformation of their bodily organs, If the Indiaus did not. deftroy 
one another in their almoft perpetual wars, and if their habits of 
intoxication were not fo univerfal and incurable, they would be, of 
all the races of men, who inhabit the globe, the moit likely to pro- 
long, not only the bounds, but the enjoyments of animal life to 
their utmoft duration. , 

Several of the Indian tribes in Peru are accuftomed to pierce. 
their ears through the whole circumference of the outward part, 
with a view ofeularging their fize, which, according to their no-. 
tions, is an ornament. fhis cuftom extends icfelf to the river Ma- 
ragnon, the inhabitants of whofe banks are called Orejoncs, or 
Great ears, on this account. Others of them make holes through 
the cartilaginous parts of their nofe, alfe through their lips and 
chin, in order to pafs throngh them a thin tranfverfe bit of wood, 
refembling the briftle of ahedgehog. The fame cuftom is obferved: 
among the northern nations. Ihis refemblance of cuftoms and drefs 
among all the inhabirants of the new world, though feparated by 
the greateft diftances, isa very remarkable fact, efpecially when 
it is confidered, that the other nations of the globe difplay fuch va- 
rieties in thefe refpects. Hence it feems evident, that thefe habits 
are as old as the firit peopling of the American continent, and that 
they have been preferved without any change from that era. 

The northern Indians provide themfelves with a fecond wife 
when the former has grown old. The old one, however, does not 
leave the hut, but continues in it to fuperintend the little agriculrure 
that is practifed among them ; to bruize the maize, and to prepare 
the food and drink of the family. Thus fhe becomes in a manner 
a fervant to her fucceflor. The younger fpoufe accompanies her 
hufband in his hunting and fifhing expeditions, and brings home the 
provifions. Each of them has the charge of her refpective children, 
until they can provide for themfelves. 

The old ones, thus caft off from the connubial privilege, fhow no 
manner of refentment, but fubmit quietly to this barbarous cuftom, 
which, from long continuance, has acquired the torce of a law. 

The conquered Indians in Peru are not allowed the fame liberty 
jn refpect to the ufe of females ; the leaft tranfgreflion in this ref- 
pect being feverely punifhed : but if they do not provide themfelves 
with a younger wife, in addition to their former one, they do what 
is worfe ; for they abandon their former wives altogether, for the 
fake of any new female that {trikes their fancy. Neither the pre- 
cautions of government, nor the admonitions of the teachers of re- 
ligion, have beeri able altogether to prevent this abufe. Hence 
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it may be prefumed, that if they had the fame liberty with the 
others, their practice would be the fame alto. 

Nature and neceflity feem to’have combined in determining the 
form of their huts aud lodgings. Their ftruciure is exceedingly 
finple, correfponding to the limited intelligence of the architects, 
ferving merely to detend them from the imtemperance of the air, 
when fheltering is neceflary. It may be feen, from the affemblages 
of fuch hurs, chat the individuals of each tribe have fought to form 
a certain kind of fociety, notwithftanding the ferocity and barba- 
vifm of their manners. Their principal refidence is always in @ vis 
cinage or community of this kind, regulated according to their pe- 
caliar mannevs and habits of life. Si? continned) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


Tis of great importance, that the community fhould be pro- 
I perly reprefenied. The true principles of reprefentation re- 
quire, that every intereft which is of national confequence, fhould 
be proportionably reprefented in the legiflature. The interefts of 
arts, ferences, agriculture, commerce, and mannfactures, have an 
eqnal claim to attention. On a due attention to all thefe, depends 
the higheft profperity of a nation. Agriculture is, perhaps, the firft, 
and moft extenfive mtereft; but it can hardly exift, without the 
aid of fome manafactures: it can never flourifh in any country, 
without the aid both of manufactures and commerce, by which the 
tiller of the ground is enabled to exchange his fuperfuous produc- 
tions for simellintas or conveniences, not otherwife within his reach. 
It is the great bufinefS of legiflation, to compromife the feeming 
oppofition of thefe interefts, to give to each its due weight in the 
national feale, and by this mean, to render them, as defigned by 
providence, reciprocally fubfervient to cach other. As important “s 
the incereit of agriculture is to fociety, it would be not only unjuft, 
but extremely pernicious to the whole, to facrifice every other inte- 
re{t to this primeipal one. Men, whofe occupations place them in 
one particular intereft, may underftand it fiimply, and yet never 
have attended to all its connexions, fo as to be able to eftimate its 
juft importance ro fociery, All men, where their immediate inte- 
refit, or that of their clafs, is concerned, are fubject to a degree of 
delufion. They are difpofed to appreciate it too highly. Such, how- 
ever, are the men of whom legiflatures muft generally be compof- 
ed ; and thus the interefts, fentiments, manners, and paffions of rhe 
people, to which every law ought to be accommodated, are indivi- 
dually brought forward to difcuilion. 

The feience of legiflation, in irs fulleft extent, comprehends a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of the government; of the 
manners, fentiments, paflions, and intcrefts of the people ; of the 
purfuits pointed out by the nature of their firuation ; of the means 
both of acquifition and enjoyment; a knowledge of all narional 
relations and connexions; internal and external ; of the rso-al, na- 
tural, and political influence of meafures. This fcience is exactly 
fimilar to the fcience of natural philofophy, in which, little, or no- 
thing can be known, without actual experiment and obfervarion ; 
without aclear knowledge of caufes, fubjects, and effects, in all 
heir vait variety of combinations, It is evident that few men will 
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be found to poflefs fach an extent and variety of knowledge. The 
deficiency muft be fupplied by the knowledge which individuals 
may acquire, of po Se parts. Each will have acquired a degree 
of knowledge of thofe matters in whith he is moft cenverfant. He, 
whofe circle im life is more confined, will be more confined in his 
knowledge. He, who is led to act in a more extenfive circle, com- 
prehending a greater variety of imere{is, mauners, and fentiments, 
will have a more extenfive knowledge, a greater fund of that in- 
formation which is neceflary in legiflation. 

No one intereft ought to be neglected, or facrificed to another. 
No profeflion of men, no clafs of citizens onght to be profcribed, 
ho — intereft to engrofs the direction of national meafures. 

if there be, among the clafs of farmers, phyficians, merchants, 
lawyers, or manufacturers, any men of known integrity of life, 
and of more general information, who are able fully to difcern the 
importance of the feveral interefts, and their.mutual connexion in 
promoting the national welfare, certainly narrow prejudices ought 
not to deprive the people of the vfe of tuch abilities. Such men 
cannot fail to be of the preateft fervice im a legiflature. Is not the 
prefent protperity of thefe flares to be, in a good meafure, attribu- 
ted to an aitention to thefe principles in the choice of reprefenta- 
tives ? A FREEMAN. 








——_®s®eeoa—. 
Remarks on the letter from the rezifter general, to the honourable Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


fe Bn object of this publication feems to be, to imprefs the pub- 
lic mind with a belief that under the prefent adminiftration of 
its fifeal concerns, the public debt has been actually reduced to the 
w#mount of 1,845,217 dols. and 42 cents; and that the fum of 297,024 
dols. and 1§ cents remains to be applied to the fame object. That 
this is not the cafe, but that the public debt, inflead of being dimi- 
nifhed one farthing, has been really augmented to the amount of 
upwards of one m:ition and a half dollars, fince the prefent admini- 
ftration commenced, will, | think, manifeitly appear by a reference 
to a few plain facts and documents, not lefs authentic than the 
one figned by mr. Nourfe. 

The fecretary of the treafary, in a report to congrefs, dated 27d 
of January, 1792, ftates, that the whole expenditures, or demands 
againit the government, from the beginning of the year 1791, to 
the end of the year 1792, amount to dols. 7,0°2,107.74 

That the amount of the net product pf the public 
revenues during the years 1791 and 1792, is 
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Leaving asa deficiency again{t the government, dols. 52,442.48 





It appears by mr. Nourfe’s document, that the whole amount of 
of the revenues of the united ftates from the time the firft impoft 
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+ See Appendix Ul. page *19—in the laft Mufeum. 
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law took effect, which was the 1ft of Auguft 1789, until the 31ft of 

December 1790, was dols. 3,026,070.65 
That the total demands upon that, agreeable to the 

appropria ions made by congrefs, exclufive of any in- 

tereft on the public debt, was 1,687,194.8F 





Leaving a furplus, in favour of the revenue, of dols. 1,338,875.84 





It appears, too, from mr. Nourfe’s document, that the treafury 
department claims credit for having difpofed of the faid furplus of 
1,338,375.84, fo as to purchafe and redeem to the amount of 
1,845,217.42 of the public debt, and to have left 397,024dollars and 
15 cents to be applied to the fame object.—Be it fo; 1 admit the 
fact in its fullett force; but what follows? that if the treafury 
elaims credit for the ufe and whole amount of the revenue of the 
united ftates, from its commencement, on the rf{t of Aug. 1789, to 
the 31ft of Dec. 1790, towards Jeflening the public credit; fo it 
ought tv be debited with the whole amount of the intereft, that ac- 
crued on the public debt, during the fame period, which, by the 
treafury returns, amounts to 4,036,359 dols. and 19 cents. | am 
aware, that in objection to this it will be faid, that agreeable to the 
act of congrefs, no intereft was payable on the public debt, until 
panuary 1791.—Granted ; but what became of this intereft ? Has it 

een paid ? No.—Does it remain to be paid ? Yes.—Was it added 
to, and thade a part of, the principal of the public debt, thereby 
increafing that debt to the amount of 4,036,359 dols. and 19 cents, 
in addition to its former principal? Yes.—Did not the fecretary of 
the treafury himfelf propofe that it fhould be fo added? Yes.—Is it 
not, therefore, an efficient act of his adminiftration—and can he 
now claim credit with the public, upon the fallacious idea of hav- 
ing, bona fide, reduced the public debt upwards of two millions, 
when, as | have fhown above, he has produced an actual addition 
to the public debt, of more than one million and an half of dol- 
lars ? 

A fimple ftate of the cafe with the treafury department, ftands 
thus :— 

me ee Buh de dols. cts. 

For the amount of intereft which acerned on the 
public debt, between the 1ft of Aug. 1789, and 31ft of 
Dec. 1790, 4,036,359.19 

For the deficiency of revenue to anfwer the de- 
mands of government in 1791, and 1792, 52,442.48 





Dollavs 4,088 ,801.67 





8. 8..0 §.7. 
By the amonnt of the public debt redeemed and 
difcharged out of the furplus of the revenue arifing 


between 1it Aug. 1739, and 31ft Dec. 1790, 1,845,217.42 
By balance of furplus remaining on hand, of dol- 
Jars 297,024.15, and which may probably redeem, 500,000. 





Carried over, 2,245,217.42 
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Brought over, - - 
By a deficiency againft the treafury department, 
fince its eftablifhment, which forms an actuai addition 
to the public debt, 1,743,584.2 


25345,217.42 





Dollars 4,088 801.67 









That the facts and conclufions above mentioned are juit, and 
that it is a fad and ferious truth, that the public debt has increafed, 
and is increafing in the hands of its prefent adminiftrators, is alfo 
manifeft to two important clafles of men in the community, I mean 
the MERCHANTS and FARMERS, by the prefent amount and 
increafing weight of the duties of impoit and excite. 

Mug. 30, 1792. MERCATOR, 


——_- 22 222s 
REPLY TO THE PRECEDING REMARKS. 


bap when treafury documents were lately publifhed for the in- 
formation of the community, without any precife defignation 
of the parpofe for which they were publifhed. They were left to 
{peak for themfelves. Mercator has thought fit to come forward, 
and, affigning what he conceives to be the object of the publication, 
endeavours to fhow, that the contrary of what was intended, is true. 

What right had Mercator to fuppofe, that any thing more was 
intended, than fimply to inform the public, that befides a pun@ual 
payment of the intereft on the debt, from the period at which meafures 
were matured to begin that payment, a confiderable fum of the capital of 
the debt has been extinguifbed, and that a further fum will be extinguifh- 
ed by a provifion already made ?—leaving them to this very natural 
inference, which will be drawn by every candid mind, that the 
government has been as attentive as circum{tances would permit, 
at fo early a period, to the extinguifhment of the debt. 

But admitting Mercator to be right in his fuggeftion of the ob- 
ject, it is prefumed, that a liberal conftruction of all circumftances 
will juftify the pofition, that the prefent government has reduced 
the debt of the former government, to the extent exprefied in the 
documents which have been publifhed. This will refult, if it fhall 
appear, that provifion was made for the intereft, as early as was 
reafonably practicable. To have paid the intereft from that period, 
and to have funk fo much of the capital in addition, is, in fair con- 
ftruction, to have reduced the debt to the extent of the capital 
funk. 

When Mercator undertook to fuppofe an object, which was not 
declared, he ought to have taken care to be better informed and 
more accurate.—When he undertook to ftate aa account with the 
treafury department, he ought not only to have felected juft items, 
to have adverted to dates, times, and poflibilities, but he ought to 
have ftated the whole account. 

This he has not done ; on the contrary, he has both mifreprefent- 
ed and fupprefled facts. He has thown in the true fpiric of a certain 
junto (who, not content with the large fhare of power, they have 
in the government, are inceflantly labouring to monopolize the 
whole of its power, and to banifh from it every man who is not fub- 
dccvient to their prepofterous and all-grafping views) that he has 
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been far more folicitous to arraiz, than to manifelt the trath—to 
take away, than to afford confolation to the people of the anited 
ftates, 

The folowing particulars are proofs of his want both of accura- 
ey and candour. 

Firft. He charges to the treafury department, arrears of intereft, 
which accrued prior to its exiftence, that is, from the firft of Au 
1729; whereas the department was not inftituted until the ad of 
September, nor organized till about the 13th, when, I am informed, 
the fecretary of the treafury entered upon the duties of his oflice, 

Secondiy. He takes, as the flandard of his calculation, the whe:e 
amount of the annual intereft on the whole amount of the public 
debt, as it exiits under the prefent funding fyitem, including all 
the arrears of intereft made principal, and the 21,500,000 dollars 
of aflumed debt; whereas the arrears which did aciually accumu- 
late, to the end of the year 1790, were only on the principal of the 
foreign and domeftic debt, and fall fhort, more’ than a million of 
dollars, of the fum he ftates. 

Thefe fimple facts prove the fallacy of his ftatement. 

But the principle, upon which he proceeds, is not lefs abfurd, 
than his calculations are fallacious. 

With as much propriety might an executor be charged with in- 
creafing the debts of his teftator, by fuftering the arrears of intereft 
on his bonds and notes to accumulate, while he was collecting, 
arranging, and difpofing of the effects, to difcharge the debts of 
the eftate ; as the prefent government, or, if the. phrafe is prefer- 
red, the prefenr treafury - Mae may be charged with thofe 
arrearages, which unavoidably accrued, during the preparatory 
meafures for bringing the refources of the public eilate into activity, 
With as much reafon might it be charged with the 12,000,000 of 
intereit, which accumulated under the imbecile fyftem, the old con- 
federation, to which, if not to worfe,—a diflolution of the union ! 
—the defigns of the junto evidently point, or tend. 

When, proceeding upon grounds fo loofe and unjuft, Mercator 
makes the extrao:dinary declaration, that the fecretary of the trea- 
fury ‘‘ has prodiced an actual addition to the public debt of more 
than one million and a half of dollars,” is it not palpable, that in 
the moft malignant fpirit of party, he is endeavouring to detlroy the 
public confidence in that officer, no matter how unfair the means, 
as one link in the chain of meafures by which the domincering 
aims of his party are to be effected, or the caufe of confufion pro- 
moted ? Is iz not clear, that in the language and conceptions of 

Mercator, to provide fora debt, and to “ produce’’ it, amount to the 
fame thing ? 

To form a Rill better eftimate of the fpirit by which he is actu- 
ated, let there be a review of fome leading facts. 

Congref$ met under the prefent government on the firft of April, 
17’9. Toput it in motion, they had a vait and very arduous work 


hefore them. This was, of courfe, a primary object ; a provifion 
for the debt a fecondary one. It was natural, then, that the fintt fefit- 
on fhould have been exhaufted in organizing the government, and, 
that 2 fyftematic provifion for the cebt fiould be potflponed, as in 
fact it was, to the fecond feifion. A temporary and partial provifion 
ef revenue only was accordingly made, by very moderate duties 
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of impoft, far fhort of an adequate fund for the fupport of govern- 
ment, and the payment of the intereft on the debt, to take effect on 
the firft of Auguift, 1789 ; which was as early as the*law could be 
promulgated throughout the union, and the fubordinate executive 
arrangements made for carrying it into execution, 

It has been ftated, that the treafary department began to be in ac- 
tivity on the 13th of September. Congref$ adjourned on the 29th of 
that month, after having inftructed the fecretary of the treafury to 
report concerning the debt at the enfuing /cfion. It is to be recollect- 
ed that without an order of the houfe, that officer can propofe no- 


thing. 

Tis evident, then, that there was no refponfibility on the fide 
of that department, forthe accumulation of intereft on the debt 
until, at earlieft, the fecond feifion, which began on the 7th of 
January, 1790. 

On Thurflay, the 14th of January, the fecretary of the treafury 
fabmitted to the houfe of reprefentatives, according to order, the 
plan of a provifion for the public debt, comprehending an addition- 
al provifion of revenue for the purpofe of facing the intereft. But it 
was not till the 4th of Auguft, that the principles of a provifion 
for the debt were determined by law, nor till the roth of the fame 
month, that a fupplementary fund was eftablifhed for paying the 
intereft upon it ; and from confiderations of an obvious nature, the 
commencement, of this fund in operation, was deferred to the firit 
of January following. 

tere again ’tis manifeft, that there was no refponfibility in the 
treafury department, for the accumulation of intereft.up to the 
period from which it has been panctually paid, namely, the firft 
of fanuary, 1791 ; becaufe it was not in the power of that depart- 
ment to have accelerated a provifion for it. Nor will any blame 
jultly light upon congref%, for the moderate delay which cnfued. 
It was their duty to beftow much deliberation upon the fubject. 
Much difference of opinion, much lengthy difcuffion, a confidera- 
ble lofs of time, were to be expected in relation to a fubject fo mo- 
mentous, fo perplexing, touching fo differently fo many chords of 
paflion and intereft. 

The law providing for the debt having pafled—the fecretary of 
the treafury immediately feized the opportunity which was affor- 
ded, by an unappropriated furplus of revenue to the end of the 
year 1790, to make animprefiion on the debt. He propofed that 
it fhould be applied to purchafes of the debt, at its market prices, 
which was agreed to by congrefS, and has been carried into exe- 
cution as far as circumttances have hitherto permitted. 

This was certainly the beft application that could have been made 
of the fund. It was equally the intereft of the government and 
of the public creditors :—of the government, becaufe it was a clear 
a“ of all the difference between the fum of fpecie paid and the 

um of debt redeemed, which is already 514,891 dollars and 69 
cents, and will be more, when the remaining fum appropriated 
comes to be applied to further purchafes ; becaufe it was a clear 
faving to the nation of all the difference in price which was paid 
by foreigners in their purchafes, in confequence of the competition 
of the government, in the market, as a purchafer. It is well known 
tov every well informed man, that the rapid appreciation of the 
2792 Paxt Ul. x 
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debt was materially owing to that circumftance ; and of courfe, 
the faving to the nation by it has been very confiderable.—The mea- 
fure in queftion was equally beneficial to the public creditors ; be- 
caufe if the fund applied to purchafes had been apportioned among 
them in payment of intereft, it would have been a mere pittance ; 
but applied as it was, it gave a rapid {pring tothe whole value of 
their ftock. 

As it is, therefore, proved, that the treafury department is char- 
geable with no delay with regard to a provifion for the debt, occa- 
fioning an unneceflary accumulation of intereft ; in a queftion of 
merit, refpecting that department, which Mercator has raifed, it 
will follow, that the department, on account of the operations 
which have been advifed by it, has an unbalanced claim of merit 
with the community :— 

rft. For all that has been or fhall be faved by purchafes of the 
public debt at the market prices. 

2d. For all that has been faved to the nation, for the more 
advanced prices given by foreigners in their purchafes of the debt. 

But there are other items of importance to be placed on the 
fame fide of the account. 

1ft. The faving refulting from the reduced rate on the new 
loans made for paying off the foreign debr. 

2d. The pofitive gain of 1,000,000 of dollars by the inftitution 
of the bank of the united ftates. The ftock of the bank being at an 
advance of 50 per cent, it is clear, that the government, by having 
become a propricter to the extent of 2,000,000 of dollars, has, by 
this fingle operation, made an actual nett profit of 1,000,000 of 
dollars ; that is, itcan get three millions for what will have coft it 
only two. 

I add nothing for any faving, which has accrued from the parti- 
cular modification of the domeftic debt, for two reafons ; one, be- 
caufe the fubject being more complicated, would require more illuf- 
tration ; and the other, becaufe the plan adopted by the legiflature, 
though having the leading features of that propofed by the trea- 
fury department, differs from it in fome material refpects ; a {tron 
refutation of the idea, fo induftrioufly inculcated, that the plans ot 
that department are implicitly followed by the legiflature ; and a 
decifive proof, that they have had no more weight than they ought 
to have had, that is to fay, than they were entitled to, from their 
intrinfic reafonablenef$ in the unbiafled and independent judgment 
of majorities in the two houfes of congrefs. The refult of what has 
been faid, is this—that provifion was made for paying the intereft 
ofthe debt as early as could reafonably have been expected ; that 
no negligence having happened, the arrears of intercit, which ac- 
cumalated in the interval, are properly a part of the debits of the 
former government ; and confequently, that the fums, which ap- 
pear to have been abforbed, are fo much of the debts of the old go- 
vernment extinguifhed by the new. , 

Mercator brings as a proof, that the public debt has increafed and 
is increafing, ‘* what he terms the prefent amount and increafing 
weight of the duties of impoft and excife.” Let facts decide the 
foundnefs of this logic—in the laft feflion of congrefs, the only ex- 
cife duty which exifts, was reduced, upon an average, fifteen per cent. 
The only addition which was then made to the impofts, was for 
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carrying on the Indian war, and by avoiding recourfe to permanent 
loans forthat purpofe, to avoid an increaf? of the debt.—How then 
can that, whjch was done to avoid an increafe of debt, 62 4 proof that 
it has increafed ? CIVIS. 
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Five letters addreffed to the yeomanry of the united fates: containing fome 
obfervations on the dangerous fcheme of governor Duer and mr. Secrée 
tary Hamilton, to eftablifh national manufattories. By a farmer. 


LETTER L } 


| S long as the ftates of America continue united under the pre- 

fent form of government, the reorre will have to lament the 

want of a bill of rights, which would clearly and unequivocally 
dictate to the legiflature its duty, and to thé people their rights. 

It is faid, that the principle which pervades the conititution of the 
united ftates, is, that the fupreme power refides in the people, and 
that the conftitution itfelf opens with a recognition, of this prin- 
ciple ; that it is a compact entered into by freemen, to fupport and 
protect the rights of each other ; and therefore there is no occafion 
for a declaration of rights to be prefixed to the form of govern- 
ment ; that the people, by whom it was ordained and eftablifhed, 
retain all powers not exPrefsly given up; and that the citizens of 
the united ftates may always iby, ** We referve the right to do 
what we pleafe.”’ 

In a fmall virtuous commonwealth, where the officers of the go- 
vernment would be efteemed honourable, but not lucrative, and 
where every citizen would not only be eligible to a feat in the le- 

iflature, but which, by a ftrict rotation, he would be obliged, occa- 

ionally, to occupy—under a pure democracy of this kind, a de- 
claration of the rights of the people might not be ab/olute/y nece/- 
Jory. Buta government of the extent, and in the fituation of the 
united ftates, being deftitute of aclear, explicit declaration of the 
rights of the people, the honour of ferving the {tate, and of being, 
ufeful to its citizens, will give place to the moft fordid views of pri- 
vate emolument ; and Jaws, which fhould be made to promote the 
general welfare, will be perverted to ferve the ambition and avarice 
of the few. Ambafladorfhips, and places of profit, will be created for 
the well/-born ; palaces will be erected; and we thall be told, that it 
is for the honour of government that all its officers and their de- 
pendants fhould be fupported in a ftyle of oftentation, parade, and 
luxury, however oppreflive and injurious to their fellow-citizens. 
Two parties will exift, the one enjoying every comfort of life, with- 
out labour—the other languifhing in penury, fubmitting to every 
infalt and injury: and the vous being unprotected by an explicit 
declaration of their rights, ambitious men will, by artifice and fophif- 
try, explain away every principle of the government, in order to 
render it fubfervient to their own private purpofes. 


No people ever experienced a more complete deftruction of” 


their liberties by the encroachments of government than the French 


—few people witnefled a court of greater pomp, parade, and expen/?. 


To preferve their country for the future from fuch calamities, that 
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wife and enlightened people thought it neceflary te adopt a decla. 
ration of the rights of man, as the bafis on which their new con- 
ftitution was to ftand. The declaratory exordium which prefaces 
the declaration merits attention. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MEN AND OF CITIZENS. 
By the national affembly of France. 


—‘* THE reprefentatives of the people of France, formed into 
a national aflembly, confidering that ignorance, neglect, or con- 
tempt of human rights, are the fole caufes of public misfortunes 
and corruptions of government, have refolved to fet forth, ina {i 
/emn declaration, thefe natural, impreferiptible, and unalienable 
rights: that this declaration being conftantly prefent to the minds 
of the members of the body focial, they may ever kepi atten- 
tive to their rights and duties; that the acts of the legiflative and 
executive powers of government, being capable of being every mo- 
ment compared with the end of political inftitutions, may be more 
refpected ; and alfy that the future claims of the citizens, being di- 
rected by fimple and inconteftible principles, may alfo tend to the 
maintenance of the conftitution, and the general happinefs—for 
thefe reafons, the national aflembly doth recoguize and declare, in 
the prefence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope of his blef- 
fing and favour, the following facred rights of men and of ci- 
tizens.— 

1. * Men are born and always continue free, and equal in refpect 
of their rights. Civil diftinétions, therefore, can be founded only 
on public utility. 

2. “ The end of all political aflociations is the prefervation of 
the natural and imprefcriptible rights of man : and thefe rights; are 
liberty, property, fecurity, and refittance of oppreflion. 

3. *€ The nation is eflentially the fource of all fovereignty ; nor 
can any individual, or any body of mer, be entitled to any autho- 
rity, which is not expre/i/y derived from it. 

4. © Political liberty confifts in the power of doing whatever 
does not injure another, The exercife of the natural rights of 
every man has no other limits, than thofe which are neceflary to 
fecure to every other man, the free exercife of the fame rights ; and 
thefe limits are determinable only by the law. 

5. ** The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to fociery, 

What is not prohibited by the law, fhould not be hindered; nor 
fhould any one be compelled to that, which the law does not re- 
euire,” 
* That highly enlightened people have prefixed a bill of rights to 
their form of government, not as being applicable to their own 
fituation alone, but as conftituting the foundation of every juft go- 
vernment,. 

Had the conftitution of the united flates a foundation equally 
firm and equitable ; we fhould not at this day witnef the laws of the 
union ftained with, 

r{t. Mercantile regulations, impolitic in themfelves, and highly 
injurious to the agricultural interefts of our country. 

2, With funding fyftems, by which the property and rights of 
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poor but meritorious citizens are facrificed to wealthy gamefters and 
fpeculators. iL 

3. With the eftablifhment of banks, authorifing a few men to 
create a fictitious money, by which they may acquire rapid for- 
tunes without induftry. 

4. With excife laws, which violate the tranquillity of domeftic 
retirement, and which prevent the farmer from enjoying the fruits 
of his care and induftry. 

However ambitious men may difguife the fundamental principles 
of civil fociety, by the arts of low cunning and fophiftry, yet the 
focial compact among freemen, eftablifhes fuch an equality, that 
every citizen lays himfelf under the fame obligations, and ought 
allto enjoy the fame privileges.. Thus, from the very nature of this 
compact, every act of the government fhould be equally favoura. 
ble to all the citizens, without diftinction; it fhould know the 
whole body of the nation, but diftinguifh none of the individuals 
who compofe it,—what then if a legal government? It is not an 
agreement made between a fuperior and an inferior, but a conven- 
tion between a whole body with each of its members; which con- 
vention is a lawful one, becaufe founded on thé rights of man—it 
is equitable, becaufe it is common to all—it is ufeful, becaufe it can 
have no other object than the general good—anadl it is folid and du- 
rable, becaufe fecured by the voice of the people. 

Such a government will protect and defend, with its whole force, 
the perfon and property of every one of its members: and every 
individual citizen, by uniting himfelf to the whole, will, neverthe- 
lefs, be obedient only to himfelf, and will remain fully at liberty to 
every thing but injury. 

The intention for which a man refigns any portion of his natural 
fovereignty over his own actions, is, that he may be protected from 
the abufe of the fame dominion in other men. No greater {acrifice is 
therefore neceflary than is prefcribed by this object. Nothing can 
be more fallacious, than to pretend, that we are precluded in the 
focial {tate from any appeal to natural rights.—They remain in 
their full vigour, if we except that fimall portion of them which 
men facrifice for protection againft each other. Whenever a go- 
vernment aflumes more power than this object rigoroufly pre{cribes, 
it becomes an ufurpation fupported by fophiftry—a defpotifm var- 
nifhed by illufion. 

If life be a bounty from heaven, we reject the nobleft part of the 
gift, when we tamely furrender our natural and unalienable rights, 
without which the condition of human nature is not only mifera- 
ble, but contemptible. To preferve them inviolate, free citizens 
fhould always be armed with force and conttancy, and fhould repeat 
every day the faying of the virtuous Palatine——Jlu/o periculofam 
libertatem quam quietum fervitium, 


LETTER II. 


Hew for mankind, the prefent enquiry in the philofophical 
world is not the mechanifin of the univerfe, or the compoli- 
tion of its elements, but the principles of civil fociety, The prodi- 
gious advantages’which France has already derived trom thete en- 
quiries, and the alterations which are daily taking place in other 
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rts of Europe, in favour of the rights of man, fhould have fome 
mifluence on the meafures of the general government of the united 
ftates, which are tending, in an alarming degree, to undermine the 
liberties of our country—to ftrip the farmer, the mechanic, the ma- 
nufacturer, aud ufeful labourer, of all influence and of all impor- 
tance—to confign them to contempt, or, at beft, to the fad privilege 
of murmuring without redrefs. 

The world has been fufliciently flooded with tbe bloed of its in- 
habitants.—And free citizens, under the fanétion of law, have 
been too often reduced to mifery and wretchednefs. 

In this enlightened age, let American rulers beware how they 

roceed. Whatever may be the opmion of thofe characters, liv- 
ing upon the {poils of their fellow-citizens, or bafking in the fun. 
fhine of court favour, they will find a {pirit of refiftance in the peo- 
ple, which will not fubmit to be opprefled, and a fund of good 
fenfe, which cannot be deceived by the arts of falfe reafoning or 
falfe patriotifin. 

Governments are tranquil, when they are adapted to the ideas 
and lights of the age: but whenever their regulations become un. 
fuitable to the ideds of the times, and contrary to the opinion of 
the people, the rulers fhould look into their conduct, and remove 
every reafon of complaint. All attempts to fupport unjuft meafures 
in this country, where the peop/e, as yet, have fo much power, are 
abfard, and muft ultimately be unfuccefsful ; juitice will finally 
take place, in fpite of all efforts to fupprefs it. 

The fame {pirit of arbitrary power, which, during the laft year, 
violated the rights of the great body of yeomanry, by an exci/é 
law, now propofes to interfere in the occupations of the mechanic 
and the manufacturer. A government may wafte the public money 
in erecting palaces, ftatues, &c. ; the evil is but temporary: but 
when it a{/vmes principles injurious to the rights of che peop/e, and, 
by arbitrary laws, interferes in the occupations of its citizens, liber- 
ty is but a name. The theory of fuch a government is falfehood 
and mockery—the practice is opprefiion. 

Smith in his wealth of nations, vol. ii. p. 86, obferves, “ that to 
prohibit a great people from making al) that they can of every part of 
their own produce, or of employing their {tock and induftry in the 
way that they judge moft advantageous to themfelves, is a manifeft 
violation of the moft facred rights of mankind.” 

It may be thought improper, at this early period, to offer any 
obfervations on the juftice or wifdom of the report of the fecretary 
of the treafary on manufactures. It is true, we might have waited 
for the deliberations and conclufion of congref§ on the fubjec: 
but congrefs, having adopted a new method of legiflating, by re- 
ferring the moft important bufinefs of the country to.the different 
fecretaries, and adopting their reports, experience juftifies a belief, 
that the principles of this report will alfo be adopted, and will 
come forward under the fanction of the legiflature inthe form of 
a law. The fecretary of the.treafury, and his friends in New-York, 
have already prepared the way, by procuring one of the moft un- 
juit and arbitrary laws to be enacted by the commonwealth of New- 
Jerfey, that ever difgraced the government of a free people.—A 

law granting to a few wealthy men the exclufive jurifdiction of fix 
miles f{quare, and a variety of unconftitutional privileges, highly in- 
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jurious to the citizens of that flate. This law merits your atten- 
tion, not as a pattern of juflice, but to convince you how dangerous 
it is for a free people to place their whole political fafety on the 
conduct of any fet of legiflators, when furrounded by artful and 
defigning men. is it reatonable—is it juft, that a numerous cla‘s of 
citizens, whofe knowledge in mechanics and manufactures, not lefs 
neceflary for the. fupport of their families, than ufeful to their 
country, fhould be facrificed to a wealthy few, who have no other 
object in view, than to add to their ill-gotten and enormous 
wealth ? » , 

Such being the nature of this corporation, can it be denbted, 
whether it violates the fpirit of all jut laws? Whether it fubverts 
the principles of that equality, of which freemen ought to be fo 
jealous? Whether it eftablifhes a clafs of citizens with diftincét in- 
terefts from their fellow citizens? Will it not, by foftering an ine- 
quality of fortune, prove the deitruction of the equality of rights, 
and tend ftrongly to an ariftocracy ? 

There are two kinds of inequality, the one perfonal, that of ta- 
lent and virtue, the fource of whatever is excellent and admirable 
in fociety—the other, that of fortune, which muft exift; becaufe 
property alone can ftimulate to labour; and labour, if it were not 
neceflary to the exiflence, would be indifpenfible to the happine&S 
of man: but though it be neceflary, yet in its excefs it is the great 
malady of civil foctety. The accumulation of that power which is 
conferred by wealth in the hands of the few, is the perpetual fource 
of oppreffion and neglect of the mafs of mankind. The power of 
the wealthy is farther concentrated by their tendency to combination, 
from which, number, difperfion, indigence, and ignorance, equally 
preclude the poor. The wealthy are formed into bodies by their 
profeffions, their different degrees of opulence, called ranks, their 
knowledge, and their fmall numbers :—they seceflarily, in all coun- 
tries, adminifter government ; for they alone have {kill and Jeifure 
for its functions. Thus circumftanced, nothing can be more evident, 
than their inevitable preponderance im the political fcale. The pre 


ference of partial to general interefls, is, however, the greatef? of ail 
public evils: it thould, therefore, have been the object of ali laws, to 
reprefS this malady ; but it has been their perpetual tendency to 
aggravate it. Not content with the inevitable inequality of fortune, 
they have fuperadded to it honourary and political diftinctions. 
Not content with the inevitable tendency of the wealthy to coms 
bine, they have embodied them in clafles. They have fortified theie 
confpiracies again{t the general intereft, which they ought to have 
refifted, though they could not difarm. Laws, it is faid, cannot 
equalize men,—no—but ought they, for that reafon, to aggravate 
the inequality which they cannot cure? Laws cannot infpire un- 
mixed patriotifm : but ought they, for that reafon, to foment that 
corporation /pirit which is its mott fatal enemy? “ All pvrofetlional 
combinations,” faid mr. Burke, in one of his late {peeches in par- 
liament, ‘‘ are dangerous in a free ftate.”” Arguing on the fame 
principle, the national aflembly of France have proceeded further: 
they have conceived that ‘‘ the laws ought to create no inequality 
or combination, to recognize all only in their capacities as citizens, 
and to offer no affiftance to the natural preponderance of partial 
over general intereits.”” 
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It is not the diftinctions of titles which conftitutes an ariftocracy : 
itis the principle of partial aflociation. The American ariftocrats 
have failed in their attempt to eftablith titles of diftinctions by law; 
yet the deftructive principles of ariftocracy are too prevalent amo.g 
us, and ought to be watched with the molt jealous eye. 


Bat’ Tr £ Rk 


HEN minifters are faffered to introducé, and legiflators. 

adopt, the fpirit and regulation ofa mili orps, into ci. 
vil govérnment, and by arbitrary laws interfere in private ac. 
tions of citizens—it manifefts a fhameful ignorance of that know. 
ledge of hiftory, with which every ftatefinan fhould be acquainted, 
or a want of that found judgment, and of thofe juft principles of 
philofophy, which would enablethem to make a ufeful advantage 
of fuch knowledge. 

The hiftory of civil fociety does not furnifh a fingle inftance of’ 
legiflators interfering with, and directing the occupations of citi- 
zens, but with injury. 

The celebrated Solon introduced this wretched fyftem of policy. 
To ingratiate himfelf with the licentious citizens of Athens, he or- 
dained, that the hufbandmen fhould not fell the produce of their 
farms, to any, but the Athenians. The finall quantity of oil, raifed 
in the country, wasalone admitted to a free, unlimitted fale. This 
unjuft regulation ferved a temporary purpofe of fupplying the city 
with provifions, at alow price : butthe farmers, feeling themfelves 
injured, converted fo great a proportion of the country into olive 
yards, that in a fhort time provifions became dearer than ever ; and 
the quantity of oil produced, occafioned Athens to become one of 
the moft confiderable markets for oil in that quarter of the world. 

The Athenian policy, of reftricting the fale of the produce of 
the,country, was imitated by the Romans, and produced fimilar 
eifects, The culture of grain was neglected in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, and the diltant previuces were opprefled, imorder to fup- 
ply the city with bread. 

Modern politicians, without adverting to ‘the inevitable confe- 
quences, have too generally adopted the regulating {pirit of the 
ancients. Some time previous to the late war, American and Britith 
veflels, feeking for the beft market for their wheat, in the Medi- 
terranean, were accuftomed to put into Marfeilles, to procure a 
knowledge of the markets ; if the difference of price was not confi- 
derably in favour of any other port, the Britifh conful, who acted 
asagent, had directions to fell. It fometimes happened, though very 
rarely, that the vefiels were ordered to Genoa or Leghorn. This 
freedom of commerce gave umbrage to fome of the people. They 
procured an order for infliiuting a fociety of plenty, whofe duty it 
was to feizeany provifions coming into Marfeilles, in order that 
the numerous citizens of that place, might be furnifhed with fuch 
neceflaries, at a low price. After this regulation, the veflels avoid- 
ed the port ; and provifion became dearer than before. 

Holland affords a ftriking contralt in favour of a free commerce. 
The territory of that republic, not raifing a fufliciency of wheat 
for their own confumption, have by the means of a free commerce, 
not only enfured a full fupply for themfelves, but frequently for 
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their neighbours. During the late commotions in France, the dif- 
trefs of the people of Paris, in 1789, was relieved by corn, fuppli- 
ed by meflis. Hope, of Amfterdam, to the amount of one million 
of French livres.* 

Formerly an immenfe commerce was carried on inthe kingdom 
of Siam. Hiftorians atteft, that in the fixteenth century, above a 
thoufand foreign veflels frequented its ports annually. But the 
king, tempted with fo much riches, endeavoured to engrofs all the 
commerce of his country ; by which means he annihilated, fuccef- 
fively, mines, manufactures, and even agriculture. 

About the year 1750, fir Samuel Pennant, fir James Lowther, ad- 
miral Vernon, and a number of other gentlemen in England, were 
incorporated into a filhingcompany, under the name of the fociety 
of the free Britith fithery, with a capital of five hundred thoufand 
pounds {terling : the object was, the white herring fifhery, which 
was reprefented to be of fo much importance, that feveral acts of 
parliament were procured, granting partial privileges and bounties 
to this wealthy company : it receiveda bounty from government of 
thirty fhillings the ton for all the veflels engaged in the fifhery—a 
bounty of two fhillings and eight pence on every barrel of tith ex- 

orted—the delivery of both Britith and foreign falt duty free ; 

fides all thefe encouragements, the fubfcribers, for every hundred 
pounds paid into the {tock of the fociety, were entitled to three 
pounds a year to be paid by thereceiver general of the cufloms, in 
equal half yearly payments. Befides this great compauy, the refi- 
dence of whofe governor and directors was to be in London, it was 
declared lawful to erect different fifhing chambers inall the out ports 
of the kingdom, provided afum not lefs than ten thoufand pounds 
was fubferibed into the capital of each, to be managed at its own rifk, 
and for its own profit and lofs. The fame annuity and the fame 
encouragements of all kinds, were given to the trade of thofe infe- 
rior chambers as to that of the great company. The fubfcription 
of the great company was foon filled up; and feveral different 
filhing chambers were erected in the different out ports of the 
Linen, In {pite of all thefe encouragements, almoit all thofe dif- 
ferent companies, both great and fimall, lott either the whole, or 
the greater part oftheir capital; f{earcely aveftige now remains of 
any of them’; and the white herring fifhery is now entirely, or al- 
moft entirely, carried on by private adventurers. Previous to the 
final ruin of the great company, admiral Vernon, as one of the 
‘directors, waited in perfon on amr. Martin, an old fifherman ar 
Yarmouth, who, by his attention to the herring ‘fifhery, had amafled 
a confiderable fortune, to enquire of him, by what means, he, a pri- 
vate citizen, had been fuccetsful in the fithery, while a wealthy 
company, having an immenfe capital invefted in the bufinefs, and 
enjoying the particular patronage and bounty of government, were 
oing to deftruction. The old man informed Vernon and the gen- 
tlemen who attended on the occafion—that he could give them no 
encouragement—that inevitable deftruction would be the fate of 
the company—that their fifhing bufles, for the conftruction of 
which they had gone to a great expenfe, were built on a wrong 
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conftruction—that their agents had purchafed improper twine 
for their feines—and that the mafhes of the nets were too large for 
the fifhery ; but that the principal caufe of their misfortunes, and 
of his fuccel’, was owing to the company employing uninterefted 
agents, while he perfonally atteuded to an occupation, on the 
fuccefs of which, he and his family depended for bread, 

The extravagant ambition of Louis XIV. no“only made him anx- 
ious to become the arbiter of Europe, by carrying fire and deftruc- 
tion into the territories of his peaceful neighbours ; but alfo by in- 
terfering im, and regulating all the actions of his own fubjects, he 
wifhed thatthey fhould regard his abfolute will as the only object 
of contemplation and attention. He inttituted manufactures, en- 
couraged commerce, and undertook public works ; and yet his arbi- 
trary government rendered thofe very eftablifhments ufelefs. The ve- 
ry fteps he took to render the agricultural intereft faubfervient to his 
projects of manufactures, occafioned the ruin and deftruction of both. 
Notwithftanding the numerous triumphal arches and {tatues erected 
in France to the memory of Louis XIV. and the adulation of his 
priefts, his miftrefles, and of proftitute court-writers, it is certain, 
that his fyftem of policy tended to deftroy the agriculture of his 
kingdom. Independent gentlemen, living on their own eftates, 
became ruined ; the country was deferted, for places at court, or in 
the army ; and the cultivation of the land was left to a poor tenan- 
try. Smollet, in his travels through France, fays,—“ In Burgundy, 
I faw a peafant ploughing the ground with a jack-afs, a lean cow, 
and he-goat, yoked together. The peafants of France are fo wretch- 
edly poor, and fo much opprefied by their landlords, that they can- 
not afford to inclofe their grounds, or give a proper refpite to their 
lands, or to ftock their farms with a fuflicient number of black cattle, 
to produce the neceflary manure, without which agriculture can never 
be carried on to any degree of perfeGion. The peafants, in the feuth of 
France, are poorly clad, and look as if they were half-itarved, dimi- 
nutive, fwarthy, and meagre ; and yet the common people, who 
travel, live Juxurioufly on the road.” 

The kingdom of France, although enjoying a good foil and a 
fine climate, yet owing to the poverty and wretchednefs of the pvo- 
ple (previous to the late glorious revolution) out of one hundred 
and thirty millions of acres which that country contains, only fix 
millions were thought to be under a full cultivation, the remainder 
under tillage, affording little more than fubfiftence to a miferable 
tenantry. 

The Britith nation at prefent appears flourifhing ; but the govern- 
ment having adopted the oppreflive fyftem of interfering in the 

ceupations of its citizens, that fine country mutt fall a facrifice to 
fuch unjaft principles. Some time fince, the minifter formed the 
defign of erecting a board to watch over the interefts of trade. The 
project was carried into execution ; but trade, fo far from increaf- 
ing, declined, the moment that thefe counfellors of commerce bes 
gan to give her leflons: of this authentic proofs were produced, 
and it was abolifhed in 1782. Mr. Gibbons, the Englifh Tacitus, 
was a member of this inftitution. A few years fince, fome farmers 
in Yorkthire were imprifoned and fined to the amount of feveral 
thoufand pounds, for cultivating tobacco, contrary to an act of par- 
liament. The wool bill, enacted into a law in 1787, isa remarka- 
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ble inftance of a violation of the liberty and property of the Englith 
farmer. The whole advantage of this monopoly centres in the 
wealthy principals engaged in the woolen manufacture, while the 
labouring manufacturers can fearcely earn bread above the point of 
ftarving, and while they and their families are daily falling on the 
parifhes for fupport. The tyranny and oppreffion of the Iaw does 
little credit to the Britifh government. The object of it is to pre- 
vent the exportation of wool to France, where the farmer could 

ocure twenty per cent. more for it than in England. By fuch ar- 
pitrary and unjutt reftrictions and regulations—by excife laws—by 
taxes and impofitions of various kinds, the yeomanry and indepen- 
dent country gentlemen of three or four hundred pounds per ann. 
are almott annihilated. The gleomy eye of the financier, rolling with 
baneful vigilance in fearch of new ways and means, lets neither the 
crops nor the domeftic comforts of the farmer efcape. Agriculture 
will not long furvive fuch-meafores; or, if it fhould exift, it will be 
the invidious fpectacle of great lords, and their devouring ftewards 
. one hand, and a-miferable dependant peafantry on the 
other. 

When Colberrdemanded of an old experienced merchant, what 
fteps his matter fhould take to encourage commerce, the anfwer was 
—et us alone. The citizens of the united flates engaged in qgricul- 
ture, in manufactures, in mechanics, and even in the cod Albery 
may with juitice and propriety give a fimilar anfwes to congrefs, ‘ 

(To be continued. ) ‘ 


—_2a22s22-— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING LETTERS. 
NUMBER I, 


HE hiftory of mankind too frequently inftructs us, that mea- 

fures intended for the pudlic good, and really calculated to pro- 

duce that defirable end, have been honeftly mifunderitood, or 

wilfully mifreprefented. It is not known, nor is ic important to the 

freemen of thefe ftates, to which clafS the writer of the ‘‘ Farmer’ 

belongs: but it is a matter of no finall confequence, that the truth or 
error of his aflertions and opinions fhould be afcertained. 

So many of his reafonings are deduced from examples, faid to 
exift in foreign countries, that it becomes neceflary to examine, 
whether he has known, or ftated, thofe examples as they really are. 

«¢ Holland,”’ he obferves, “ affords a ftriking contraft in favour 
of free commerce.’ The yeomanry of the united itates will judge 
how far they are to rely on the information of the Farmer, when 
it is made known to them, that fowr, the principal article of their 
produce, and of our exports, is. liable to feizure on importation 
into any of the European ports of that country, and that ftarch, 
bifcuit, and even ginger-bread, are prohibited by their rigid rettric- 
tions. There is not to be found, in the hiftory of the world, a coun- 
try, in which fo many branches of trade have been thrown into the 
hands of monopolizing companies or corporations... They have an 
Eaf-ladia company, a We/-India company, including the Atrican 
trade, a Levant company, a Surizam company, a Berdice company, a 
bank corporation,’and f/hing companies. The Dutch {pice trade is 
the moft rigid monopoly in the world. A Dutch merchant is forbid- 
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den to participate, directly or indirectly, in any foreign Eaft India 
fhip, or even to infure her, or her cargo. Their government has 
allowed a bounty of thirty guilders, equal to twelve of our dollars, 
to each man employed in their fithing veflels. They have duties 
upon exports, which are forbidden by our conftitution, and the 
molt oppreflive weight of taxation of any country in Europe ; 
2,760,000 perfons, living ina country Jefs than one fourth of Penn- 
fylvania, having paid, in 1785, 20,000,000 of dollars, in various du- 
tics of importation, and in taxes and excifes upon wines, diftilled 
fpirits, mead, tobacco, beer, malt, vinegar, ground grain or meal of 
all kinds, foap, falt, butter, butchers’ meat, poultry, fith, turf, coal, 
and wood fuel, coffee and tea, weighing ef country produce and 
foreign goods, fruits, garden ftuff, cattle, including milch cows, 
ferriages and paflages even of emigrants to their country, on the 
reat charges of the ftate, ftamp duties, on manufacturing hands, and 
stn coaches and horfes, livery ftables, fown lands, whether in 
grain, grafs, or vegetables, hardware and lead, marriages, burials, 
news papers, magazines, and other epee pamphlets, the fales 
of goods, certain bequefts and devifes by wills, certain heirfhips, 
houfes, chimnies, and lands, befides tythes. The fuccefs of the 
Dutch has not been owing to the actual freedom of their com- 
merece, but to a patient and laborious induftry, and unexampled 
frugality, and obligation to trade and manufacture, by reafon of 
their want of foil to cultivate, a difcovery of the benefits and fe- 
crets of commerce, fitheries, and manufactures, when moft other 
nations neglected or defpifed them, an abftinence from war in a 
greater degree than any other power, great moderation in their 
public expenfes, religious toleration, a confiderable portion, for paft 
times, of civil liberty, and, above all, by a rigid punctuality in 
their dealings, and attention to public order. They exclude foreign- 
ers from the greater part of their foreign trade; and reftrain the 
rights of their citizens, who do not become members of their mer- 
cantile corporations and companies, thus regulating the bufinefs and 
the ftock of their citizens in an unufual degree. Having very lit- 
tle land to tax, and moderate duties on imports and exports, they, 
of courfe, drew their revenues principally from excifes or confiump- 
tion-duties, firfl upon a few foreign articles, and, after a little 
time, upon bread, meat, drink, falt, fuel, and other neceflaries and 
conveniencies of life. . 

The Farmer fpeaks of the ftate of things in France with as little 
accuracy, as he hows in regard to Holland. He conveys the idea 
of that kingdom being under miferable cultivation in refpect to 
grain. Mr. Necker, however, aflures us, that they have not, for fif- 
ty years palt, imported more than one or two bufhels in the hun- 
dred of their confumption, and that they annually confame above 
200,000,000 of bufhels of grain. This is confirmed by a French 
writer of eminence, who fays that France produces three and a 
half times the quantity of grain which was exported fome years 
ago from England, Poland, Dantzic, andthe north, Helland, Sicily, 
Barbary, and the Archipelago. When it is remembered, ihat large 
quantities of grain were confumed in France by their immente 
army, their navy, the manufacturers, and the cultivators of the vine, 
and that there was aconfiderable exportation to their colonies, it 
will appear that farming im France cannet be on fo defpicable a 
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footing as he would have us to believe. He afferts further, that not 
only farming, but manufactures alfo, were in a ruined ftate, in con- 
fequence of the meafures of Louis XIV. and of his minifter Col- 
bert. Here, again, the Farmer, is in a great error; for, though it is 
well known that the French confume an uncommon proporuen of 
their own manufactures, and they have two and one halt times the 

ople to fupply at home which the Britith have, yet it was declared 
by mr. Necker, in 1784, that they conttantly thip a furplas of ma- 
nufactures, amounting to 150,000,000 of livres in value per annum. 
Thefe great eftablifhments of manufactures, founded much more 
than thofe of England or Holland on native productions, are the 
work of Colbert, whom the Farmer holds in fo little eftimation. 
Had that mirmifter adopted the leading idea in the report of the fe- 
eretary of the treafury, that manufactures are principally to de defired 
and promoted on account of the demand they occafion for the produce of the 
earth, France, which refpects his memory, would have bad reafon to 
blefs his name. All Colbert's errors arofe from too {trong a percep- 
tion of half the truth. 

The principal caufes of thofe evils which exifted in France before 
their late revolution, were, the defpotifin, the extravagance, and 
the ambition of their government, the inordinate diftinctions of 
men, contempt of the trading and manufacturing citizen, local im- 
pofts and other commercial errors, the immenfe wealth of a clergy, 
who could afford annual contributions to the government, from 
their pofleflions, of above 10,000,000 of livres, religious perfecu- 
tions, a ftanding army of 212,000 men, the great expenfe of the 
marine, and, above all, a fyftem of taxation and revenue, through 
the means of the farmers. general, extortionate, and def{tructive of 
the landed intereft and laborious poor. 

Britain, which has tried the fyitem of directing the internal in- 
duftry and {tock of her citizens, by acts of the legiflature, in the 
moft particular detail, has carried manufactures to a greater height 
than any other nation; and has as much freedom in her govern- 
ment as fhe had twenty or forty years ago. The evils of her pre- 
fent {tate are not of anature to have been produced by the regula- 
tion of manufactures. Their public debt has been created, by their 
efforts to fettle the prefent family on the throne, by wars on the 
continent of Europe, by the defire of naval fuperiority, and, 
Jaftly, two fifths of the whole, by a feven years war with the united 
ftates, to maintain the fupremacy of their parliament. But could 
they difcharge their public debt, eftablifh, on an equal footing, all 
chriftian churches, and obtain an equal reprefentation in parlia- 
ment, few evils could be manifelted to have arifen from the interfe- 
rence of their legiflature with the bufinefS and {tock of their ci- 
tizens. 


The Farmer tells us, that Americansare to be taught the leflon of 
freedom by the French nation, and to be faved from ruin by fol- 
lowing their example. The people of the united ftates, it is prefam- 
ed, will difpute with all other nations the honour of fetting an il- 
luftrions example in the field of liberty, civil and religious. In the 
theory and practice of free government, they furely are the firtt 
great matters. Witne(s, Fayette, and Rochambeun, and Biron (1 
and Du Pertail, and Noailles, and the lamented Goweicn, firft the 
pupils of America, and then the diftinguished champious of French 
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and European liberty. Witness, a truth, of which no man can doubr, 
that every citizen of France, who is not aw ariftocrat, would re- 
joie to fee his country firmly and peaceably fettled under fuch a 
government, as that which we enjoy. 

So much for the errors of the leffons, which the Farmer has ex- 
tracted from his obfervations on foreign countries. The fubject of 
another paper will be, the miftakes he has made in regard to af- 
fairs at rome. A FREEMAN. 

[To be continued. | 


——_2se2o2-— 
INDIAN WARFARE, 


a he is acquainted with the manners and cnftoms of 
the Indian nations, and their mode of carrying on war, muft 
be convinced, that the prefent fyftem of military difciplme ought to 
be entirely laid afide. How abfurd js it to fpend fix or eight months, 
im teaching mem to hold one of their eyes over the button holes of 
their jacket, a practice abfurdly called ‘ drefling,” eventually of 
no fervice whatever, in the grand aim of all armies, that of con- 
quering ! 

Shouting on the day of battle is a practice founded in nature, the 
dreadful effects of which are known only to thofe who have expe- 
rienced them, or are only to be conceived by thofe acquainted with 
the principles of action in the human mind. 

Who has not heard of the infernal yeil of the 4th of November 
Taft ? Its confequences are too well known. 

If the found of a warbling brook, or the gentle falling of rain will 
Tull the mind to fleep, or if the f{pirit-itirring drum will invite to 
action, why fhould not other founds produce effects that unman the 
foul? The cuftom of flouting has been practifed by the Trojans, 
by the Germans, by the Gauls, by the Grecians, by the Macedoni- 
ans, and by the Perfians. In many inftances, recorded by hiftorians, 
the enemy have fhamefully fled, upon hearing the fhout, before 
they were in danger from the pikes of their adverfaries. 

Let us imitate the practice of thofe nations. Cefar has been its 
advocate. The expreflion of Caro the elder, will juftify the experi- 
ment, ‘ that he gained more battles by the throats, than by the 
fwords of his foldiers.” 

—see22-— 


ON HEA TN EB 8-4 
“ Order is heaven's firft law:” 
—Neatnefs is the fecond.— 


RDER is the handmaid of neatnefs—fee the order of the neat 
O aufband man, hiswell itored barns, his well-fwept threfhing floor, 
his entire fences, his well.finifhed houfe, every thing about him dif- 
eovers that he is thriving.—See the correct merchant whofe goods are 
arranged in an order moitt pleafing to the eye, whofe ftore is neat and 
whofe books are written carefully wichout a blot.—See the lawyer, 
whofe library is in the moft correct order, and who in an inftant, can 
Jay his hand on any paper of moment, See the young lady, who, re- 
folved that her drefs thall be kept with care, and retainits beauty, al- 
ways has it ready for ufe, and together. Go into a fthool, where the 
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fcholars are neat, filent, obedient, and induftrious, under the care of 
a matter, ina neat room, applying, without confufion, to their various 
purfuits;their books, all correct, and entire. Can any thing be more 
pleafing than this combination of order and neatnefs? and with 
what eafe may it all be compafied by a fingle refolute exertion ; how 
—— may it prevail, in atl our fchools, and how numerous muft 
the advantages refulting from it? Neatnefs is as important im the 
country: as in town; for the practice isnot to be dictated by the 
spear ogy 4 of our being feen, but by the principle of being always 
tto be feen. Matters being highly interefted in this arrangement, 
will feel every inducement to give example as well as precept, and 
fo to arrange all the bufinefs, as that the fcholars, feeling the influ. 
ence and benefits of order, fhall be induced to that neatnefs, with- 
out which it cannot be preferved. 

To preferve this, a ftrict obfervance of hours, fhould be obferv. 
ed ; the bufinefs laid out, fo that all may underitand it; every thing 
conducted with a perfevering flownefs ; particular days or hours ap- 
pointed for fpeaking, or any other particular purfuit; privileges 
allowed to thofe who excel, unlefsthey have appeared flovenly, 
or neslected the known order of the f{chool. 

Thefe arrangements, with many others of a like kind, have been 
found practicable in every refpect ; and in the fchools where they 
have been critically adopted, fcholars have improved rapidly, 
to the great fatisfaction of mafters, parents, and the public. 

Let it ever be remembered, that if we would cultivate neatnefS, 
order, diligence, virtue, or religion, the feeds fown in the fpring of 
life, are moit likely to take deep root, and bring forth abundance. 


—P]2ses2s2-— 
de eae eo a AB. 8 @ TF. 


—-N”: it is a foolifh prodigality—can he with propriety be 
called generous, who throws away ten dollars in treating 
halfa dozen fellowsat a tavern ; while the children of his taylor 
want bread, and he might relieve them by paying a jaft debt ? {s it 
true generplity, to make an entertainment once a week for his rich 
neighbours, while he drives the diltrefled beggar from his door to 
feek fome inunble afylum ? 

But this {pecies of generofity have I feen practifed by a legiflative 
body, convened in May 1792. They gave with the utmoft liberality 
toa college which needed no gifts—and to a private man who afked 
it, anopportunity of putting thoufands in bis pocket without bene- 
fiting the community a farthing. But when the cries of fome of 
their brethren, enflaved moft inhumanly and unjuftly, aflailed their 
ears ; what did their genero/ity promptthem to do ?—Why, to rivet 
on them more itrongly the chains of flavery.—To decree, that he 
who poflefles a flave way free him any time before the age of 45, with- 
out any after expente, provided he is not judged difabled. 

What is this but faving flavery is juft, and that he who owns a 
flave, may ufe him with rigour, may wear him out, may doany thing 
to him before the age of 45, except break his neck, and then turn 
him upon his neighbours for maintenance, who perhaps have had 
no hand in this moft inhuman of all traffics ? What an admirable ad- 
vantage this to thé poor negroes! To endure every bardfhip for 
their matters, till the age of 44 years 11 months, and then be turned 
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out upon the wide world to pick a fcanty fubfiftence among a peo- 
ple who defpife them, who maintain they have no fouls, and were 
only made to gather luxuries for thofe who have a different fafhion- 
ed nofe ! Is there inthis ftate, one to ten of the whites, although 
never worn out with intenfe labour, who could begin without a far- 
thing, at the advanced age of 45, and get a living fimply for him- 
felf !—What then can a poor mogre o, without education, and 
without a friend, who has probably fpoiled his conftitution in the 
fervice of a cruel matter ? 

—Hard is the lot of the poor opprefled African ! 

—Shame on the man, who had rather gain a fhilling, than make a 
brother happy, by releafing an ufurped right of difpofing of his 
life !—who had rather fee a black breaft heave with forrow, caufed 
by his injuftice, than tears of gratitude, excited by relinquifhing a 
claim to which he had not the moft diftant right! 

Shaine on thofe, who, unprovoked, have bruifed, and are not 
willing to bind up the wounds. 


—sSesese2o— 
A mw... tO OM, 


O' all the various paflions or propenfities of man, ambition is 
the leaft wanted, and the moft pernicious in a republic to the 
interefts of the people. In the ancient republics, characters of this 
fort, when elevated into {tations that afforded opportunities of do-- 
ing mifchief, were watched with an eye of the ftricteft {crutiny ; and, 
when found confulting the purpofes of their perfonal interefts, ra- 
ther than the public good, were foon brought to their fenfes, by 
difmiflion from office, and fometimes banifhment. There isa certain 
defcription of men who cannot exift without a fcheme in their 
heads ; and when confiderable abilities are joined to an intriguing 
difpofition, the vigilance of the public eye ought to be redoubled 
to prevent the confequences, which are ufually fatal. Mankind, b 
which is meant ninety-nine parts out of one hundred of waakiad, 
are ever inclined to live at peace, and cultivate a good underftan- 
ding with each other. The remaining fimall part are turbulent, 
fcheming, malicioufly cunning, plotters of mifchief, and the real 
authors, advifers, and perpetrators of wars, treafons, and thofe 
other violences, which have, in allages, more or lefs difgraced the 
annals of man. 

America may be a free, may be a fuperlatively happy country— 
fhe may be fuch as long as time endures—if ambitious characters 
are reftrained within the bounds of moderation, and fo controuled 
by the public, that their ainbition may turn to the good, and not to 
the ruin of their fellow-citizens. It is not neceflary, however, even 
in a republic, that an. ambitious man fhould be Jaid under the ne- 
cefliry of dying with his ambition in his belly. Such an one when 
he is prohibited from exerting it to a bad purpofe, in a political 
line, will naturally turn his ambitious views to the difcovery of 
the longitude, the conftruction of {team-engines, balloons, or other 
fuch contrivances, the invention or improvement of which natu- 
rally conducts people, at leaft, to fome of the inferior niches in the 
temple of immortality. A. B. 

Augufi 7, 1792 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN-AMERICA, 
From Noah Webfler’s effays.—Continued from page 102. 


Wik tefpect to literary inftitutions of the firft rank, it ap- 
pears to me, that their local fituations are an object of im- 
portance, It is a fubject of controverfy, whether a large city or a 
country village is the moft eligible fituation for a college or uni- 
verfity, But the arguments in favour of the latter, appear to me 
decifive. Large cities are always {cenes of diflipation and amufe- 
ment, which have a tendency to corrupt the hearts of youth, and 
divert their minds from their literaty purfuits, Reafon teaches this 
doctrine ; ‘and experience has uniformly confirmed the truth of it. 

Strict difcipline is eflential ro the profperity of a public feminary 
ef fcience ; and this is ettablifhed with more facility, and fupport- 
ed with more uniformity, in a finall village, where there ave no 
great objects of curiofity to interrupt the ttudiés of youth, or to 
call their attention from the orders of the fociety. 

That the morals of young men, as well as their application to 
fcience, depend much on retirement, will be generally acknow- 
ledged ; but it will be faid alfo, that the company in large towns 
will improve their manners. The queftion then is, which fhall be 
facrificed ; the advantage of an uncorrupted heart and an improv- 
ed head; or of polifhed manners? But this queftion fappofes that 
the virtues of the heart and the polish of the gentleman are incom- 
patible with each other; which is by no means true. The gentle- 
man and the fcholar are often united in the fame perfon. But both 
are not formed by the fame means. The improvement of the head 
requires clofe application to books; the refinement of manners 
rather attends fome degree of diflipation, or at leaft a relaxation 
of the mind. To preferve the purity of the heart, it is fometimes 
neceflary, and always ufeful, to place a youth beyond the reach of bad 
examples ; whereas a general knowledge of the world, of all kinds of 
company, 3s requifite to teach a univerfal propriety ot behaviour. 

But youth is the time to form both the head and the heart. The 
underftanding is indeed ever es but the feeds of know- 
ledge fhould be planted in the mind, while it is young and fufcep- 
tible ; and if the mind is not kept untainted in youth, there is lir- 
tle probabili:y that the moral chara‘ter of the »an will be unble- 
mifhed. A genteel addrefs, on the other hand, #ay be acquired at 
any time of life, and mx/? be acquired, if ever, by mingling with 
good company. But were the cultivation of the underilanding 
and of the heart, inconfiftent with genteel manners, ilill no ration- 
al perfon could hefitate which to prefer. The goodneis of a heart 
is of infinitely more confequence to fociety, than an elegance of 
manners, nor will any fuperticial accomplifiments repair the want 
of principle in the mind. It is always better to be vu/garly righ:, 
than politely wrong. 

But if the amufements, dillipation, and vicious examples in popu- 
lous cities, render them improper places for feats of learning ; the 
monkith mode of feqneftering boys from other fociety, and confin- 
ing them to the apartments of a college, appears to me another 
fault. The human mind is like a rich field, which, without conftane 
care, will ever be covered with a luxuriant growth of weeds. It is 
extremely dangerous to fufler young men to pafs the moft critic: * 
1792. Part L. Z. 
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period of life, when the paffions are ftrong, the judgment weak, 
and the heart fufteptible and unfufpecting, in a fituation where 
there is not the Jeaft reftraint upon their inclinations. My own ob. 
fervations lead me to draw the veil of filence over the ill effects 
of this practice. But it is to be wifhed, that youth might always 
be kept under the infpection of age and fuperior wifdom ; that li- 
terary inftirutions might be fo fituated that the ftudents might live 
in decent families, be fubject, in fome meafure, to their difcipline, 
and ever under the controul of thofe whom they refpect. 

Perhaps it may alfo be numbered among the errors in our fyftems 
of education, that, in all our univerfities and colleges, the ftudents 
are all reftricted to the fame courfe of ftudy, and, by being clafled, 
limited to the fame progrefs. Clafling is neceflary ; but whether 
ftudents fhould not be removeable from the lower to the higher 
clafles, as a reward for their fuperior induftry and improvements, 
is fubmitted to thofe who know the effect of emulation upon the 
human mind. 

But young gentlemen are not all defigned for the fame line of 
bufinets ; aud why fthould they purfue the fame ftudies ? Why should 
a merchant trouble himfelf with the rules of Greek and Roman 
fyntax, or a planter puzzle his head with conic fections? Life is too 
fhort to acquire, and the mind of man too feeble to contain, the 
whole circle of fciences. The greateft genins on earth, not even a 
Bacon, can be a perfect mafter of every branch; but any moderate 
genius may, by fuitable application, be perfect in any ove branch. 
By atiempting, therefore, to teach young gentlemen every thing, 
we make the moft of them mere finatterers in fcience. In order to 
qualify perfons to figure m any profeflion, it is neceflary that they 
fhould attend clefely to thofe branches of learning which lead to it. 

There are fome arts and {ciences which are weceflary for every 
man. Every man fhould be able to fpeak and write his native 
tongue with correctnefS ; and have fome knowledge of mathema- 
tics. The rules of arithmetic are indifpenfibly requilite. But befides 
the learning which is of common utility, lads thould be directed 
to purfue thofe branches which are connected more immediately 
with the bufinef&S for which they are deftined. 

It would be very ufeful for the farming part of the community, 
to furnifh country fchools with fome eafy fyftem of practical huf- 
bandry. By repeatedly reading fome book of this kind, the mind 
would be ftored with ideas, which might not indeed be underftood 
in youth, bur which would be called into practice in fome fubfe- 
quent period of life. This would lead the mind to the fubject of: 
agriculture, and pave the way fer improvements. 

Young gentlemen, defigned for the mercantile line, after having 
learned to write and fpeak Englifh correctly, might attend to 
French, Italian, or fuch other living language, as they will proba- 
bly want in the courfe of buafinefs. Thefe languages fhould be learn- 
ed early in youth, while the organs are yet pliable ; otherwife the 
pronunciation will probably be imperfect. Thefe itudies might be 
fucceeded by fome attention to chronology, and a regularapplication 
to geography, mathematics, hiftory, and the general regulations of 
co:imercial nations, principles of advance in trade, of infurance, 
aud to the general principles of government. 

ic appears to me, that fuch a courfe of education, which might 
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be completed by the age of fifteen or fixteen, would have a ten- 
dency to make better merchants than the ufual practice, which 
confines boys to Lucian, Ovid, and Tully, till they are fourteen, 
and then turns them into a ftore, without au idea of their bufinefs, 
or one article of education neceflary for them, except, perhaps, a 
knowledge of writing and Sigares. 

Such a fyftem of Englifh education is alfo much preferable to an 
nniverfity education, even with the ufual honours ; for it might be 
finifhed fo early as to eave young perfons time to ferve a regular 
appreuticefhip, without which no perion fhould enter upon bufi- 
nefs. But by the time a univerfity education is completed, young 
men commonly commence gentlemen; their age and their pride 
will not faffer them to go through the drudgery of a compting 
houfe ; and they enter upon bufinefs without the requifite accom- 
plithments. Indeed it appears to me, that what is now.called a libe- 
ral education, difqualifies a man for bufimefs. Habits are formed in 
youth and by practice ; and as bufinef$is, in fome meafure, mecha- 
nical, every perfon fhould be exercifed in his employment, in an 
early period of life, that his habits may be formed by the time-his 
apprenticefhip expires. An education in an univerfity interferes 
with the forming of thefe habits; and perhaps forms oppofite ha- 
bits ; the mind may contract a fondnefs for eafe, for pleafure, or for 
books, which no efforts can overcome: An academic education,which 
fhould furnith the youth with fome ideas of men and things, and 
leave time for anapprenticefhip, before the age of twenty one years, 
would, in my opinion, be the moft eligible for young men who are 
defigned for active employments. 

The method purfued in our colleges is better calculated to fit 
youth for the learned profeflions than for bufinets. But perhaps the 
period of ftudy, required as the condition of receiving the ufual 
degrees, is too fhort. Four years, with the moft affiduous applica- 
tion, are a fhort time to furniflr the mind with the neceflary know-. 
ledge of the languages and of the feveral fciences. It might, per- 
haps, have been a period fufficiently long for an infant fettlement, 
as America was, at the time when moft of our colleges were foun- 
ded. But as the country becomes populous, wealthy, and refpectable, 
it may be worthy of confideration, whether the peried of academic 
life thould not be extended to fix or feven years. (To be continued.) 

—_ es Sa 
OF ICE AND ICEHOUSES. 

HAVE been afked for a fketch ef my icehoufe, As it is con- 

ftructed on principles fomewhat different from thofe common- 
ly obferved, and perhaps anfwers its purpoles as well as others 
in as flat acountry, [commit it to the prefs, for difperfion. This 
will gratify the perfon who applied for it, and may allo enter- 
tain other readers. Jam the rather led to give it in this way, as 
no account of the conftruction of icehoufes, by any perfon who 
has had experience of them,. has been wade public to the inha- 
bitants of this country ; and ice, for cooling drink, for hardening 
butter, for keeping fish, meat, &c. and even for healthiul, if not alfo 
for medical purpofes, in the hot feafon, is peculiarly defirable for 
comforting the inhabitants of fo hot and fo fiat a country as is 
the peninfula of"Chefapeak, and generally the country between 
the high lands and the fea teaft, fome parts whereol are deficient 
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in fprings, or wells of cool water ; and becaufe opinions are ftill 
entertamed, that a flat country will not admit of ice being lodged 
deep enough, in the earth, for keeping it. 

Trials have been made for preferving ice in the peninfula ; 
fome whereof have failed from the cells being made too deep. I 
failed in one, from digging it twelve feet deep, (although my 
well of water was twenty-four feet) and poflibly becaufe that 
ecll was bricked up, and arched over clofe. But when, afterwards, 
I dug only nine feet, gave vent to fteam, and with peeled logs and 
ttraw protected the fides of the ice from any damp of the bank, 
then the ice in the firft year, (which is commonly atrying one) 
kept into Auguft. In the next year, only four and a half feet 
thicknefS, inftead of a full mer of nine feet depth of ice, was 
ttored ; and yet thatice kept till near Auguft, and was freely ex. 
pended. It is now in its third year of experiment, and the ice is 
likely to continue a month or two longer, although I do not ob- 
ferve the ufual caution of taking ice out early in the day, as here- 
tofore; and although it was ftored, in my abfence, from the thore 
fide where it was fpougy ; fo that neither in this year will it have 
a full trial. 1 have had no freth-water ice for the purpofe ; but have 
always been forced to take ice from ariver, the water whereof 
contains nearly a fixtiethof its weight in falt, and is as falt as that 
of the bay near Annapolis—half as falt asthe ocean. Soon as the 
ice is fpent, the icehoufe at its door and two windows is laid open, 
and the ftraw is all carried out, that the cell and fink may be 
perfectly dried. Itremains fo till the new ice is ftored. This is ob- 
tained clean as poffible, and is beat fine and clofe, after its being 
thrown in lumps into its place. This icelhoufe ftands every way ex- 
pofed to the winds, and to the fun, without fo much as a leaf to 
fhade it, or that is near it. LefS coftly buildings may be contrived ; 
as almoft any fhelter againft rain may fuffice, and the cells may be 
without brick or ftone walls, if dug floping. It is thought beft, by 
the French, that the ground be dug tapering from the top. My 
pit is fixteen feet fyuare at the top, and twelve feet at bottom, 
‘The pen of logs (which ‘muft be peeled) holding the ice, is nine 
feet clear, infide, and is without any taper; it 1s alfo nine feet 
deep, (befides the fink of one foot) fo that when fully charged, it 
contains a cube of nine feet of ice, or 729 folid feet. Thote who 
have high, dry grounds, may dig deeper; bat always with the 
caution to avoid the moft diftant fign of dampneis ; not, however, 
that much deeper need be anxioufly defired. I found the water of 
my draw-well open to the air, and fhaded from the fun, and the 
well being twenty-four feet deep, was 52° of heat; and the air 
juft above the water, was 55°, that is 20 feet under ground ; and 
60° at ten feet, when the air above ground was 80°. All of which 
are far above thedegree when water begins to freeze, and within 
the melting degrees. The water, I prefume, might chill the air, 
* jut above it, one or two degrees: fo that the air of adry well 

twenty feet under ground, may be 4° cooler than at ten feet 
depth. What is in common called dry ground, is neverthele{s more 
or lefs damp—the deeper under the furface, the more of damp- 
nefs—enough of it to overpower the 4° and more. 


There are three principles to be efpecially obferved for keep- 
ing ice: 
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That the place be dry and airy ; 

That it be cool ; 

That the mafs of ice be large and compact : 

And all thefe in as high a degree as can well be acquired, A 

ood degree of airing or ventilation is alfo proper. As no place can 
Fe found, in our fummers, of lefs heat than 50°, the ice mutt give 
way in warm weather, in the cooleft places to be fownd. In fact, 
it always thaws, on the furfaces of the mafs contained in icchoufes, 
during fummer; and that the more in proportion as the mafs is 
fmall, and as it deviates from a cube, or as the diameter is ‘eis 
than the depth. A cell ten by ten fquare, and ten deep, contaii's 
1000 feet. Acell eight by eight fquare, requires above fifteen feet 
in depth to hold the like quantity; but this is a depth not come 
monly to be had, unlefs at the hazard of fuffering more from damp, 
than is gained by coolnefs from depth. All are within the melting 
degrees. 

i know of bat three more icghoufes in the peninfula. One, built 
rior to the abovementioned, the others after it. I have lately been 
in one of thefe laft. Its covering is cheap, being of turf, and appa- 
rently would be effectual, if it hada vent through its top: though 
a ftraw thatch feveral feet thick, would probably exceed that and 
every other covering, as it would better refift the paflage of heat, 
if not alfoof moifture. Yet thatch would be improper in towns, on 
account of fire, The conftruction of this cover is thus: a pen of 
logs is made, fo as to enclofe the area of the cell, which alfo is 
fguare, and lefiens as it afcends, until it clofes, and forms a kind 
of arch about eight or nine feet above the furtace of the ground. 
Upon this, cect laid all over it. The cell is alfo cheaply coi- 
{tructed; and is nine feet deep; eight and a half feet fquare at 
top, and fix and a half at bottom. Rails endwife and loofe, witha 
flight intervention of ftraw, are the only facing to the bank ; on 
the fides whereof they reft. On going into this icehoufe, the heat 
was great; and the ice was very wet onthe top: but it was faid, 
it melted moftly at the fides, This might be prevented in a great 
degree, by athick mafs of dry ftraw, placed between the bank and 
the rails, if the cell be made wide enough to admit of it, without 
reducing the room for the ice. Some ftraw, indeed, is fo placed ; but it 
is too little in quantity to repel the heat and moifture of the bank. 
Straw ought no where to be in contact with the ice, except on the 
top. This turf-covered ice houfe contains 500 feet: but the owner 
intends to enlarge the cell. If it fhould be to a cube of ten feet, con- 
taining 1,000 folid feet with a vent in the top, and a good thick- 
nets of ftraw between the bank and rails, it probably would be a 
never. failing {tore of ice. Its foil is excellent for the purpote, and 
is remarkably high and dry. 

A family ought to ufe freely of their ice, as their occafions de- 
mand it, from the beginning of June, till about the middle of Sey- 
tember, generally ; for particular circumftances may interrupt it. 
Say roo days, at a buihel aday; which is equal to one-tifih of a 
ftore of 500 bufhels; the other 4oo are melted away. If only fitiy 
are ufed, 450 are given up to be melted. May is a month into whici 
an inflammatory ftate of the blood is continued from the bracing 
feafon of winter. May, therefore, is rather early to venture on 

the common ule of ice, wiich might then eccafion inflammatory dif- 
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eafes. As the fummer advances, relaxation follows, and a putrefcent 
tendency of the fluids. The co/d of ice, as a tonic, then becomes 
wholefome, if not ufed indifcreeily. It ought to be efpecially avoid- 
ed by thoie who are at all Azated by exercife; and is cautioufly, or 
not at all to be fwallowed in its /o/id ftate ; nor fhould liquors cooled 
by it, be drank in /arge draughts, but rather in moderate ones, and 
more frequenily. In Italy it is applied by way of clyfler, in dy- 
fenteries: which is here hicentoned as being a very extraordinary 
application ; nor at all to recommend that ufe of it. Another cau- 
tion may be proper: when things cooled with ice, and taken in. 
wardly, incline a perfon to be chilly, which may efpecially happen 
in September, he isthen to difcontinue the ufe of them; as the 
chillinefs, being in the patrefcent feafon, indicates fuch a flate of 
health as generally requires evacuents to precede the application of 
tonics: and if ice or its co/d be a tonic, it is, under fuch a fymptom, 
to be avoided*. The refpectable farmer of Monk’s Hill, imtimates 
another ufe of ice ; which is, when winter fets in, to place hives of 
bees in an ice houte to remain till {pring. The bees are thus continu. 
ally kept in their torpid ftate, durimg that time, which faves their 
honey from being exhautted, and themfelves from ftarving, or be- 
ing, on tempting fine days, invited abroad, and loft by a fudden 
change of weather. He adds, that im the torpid ftate, they bear the 
fevercit trofts without lofs or inconvenience, as in Ruffia and Po- 
land, even when fevere enough to freeze mercury. 

Inftances may hereafter be produced, of ice houfes, more fuitable 
to a flat or low country, than any of the abovementioned. Give 
enough of dry, clean, and found /iraw on top of the ice, and fhel- 
tered from rain, when it is poflible, ice would be well preferved, 
although only heaped upon the common furface of the earth, 
water being prevented from approaching near to the bafe of the 
heap. It wauts experiment to afcertain the foppofition : but which 


NOTE. 


* On the day enfuing a debauch, the drunkard finds nothing fo 
refrefhing, as draughts of co/d water. His ftomach having been in- 
jured by the excefs, now becomes relaxed, weak, and debilitated. 

he co/d of the water which he then drinks, braces and reftores the 
fibres of the {tomach to fome degree of their former elafticity. He 
feels himfelf relieved without knowing the caufe; for he is not 
overburdened with reflexion. The exceis had hurried the blood to 
an unnatural fpeed, which producing an excefS of heat, attended as 
ufual with thirft and a defire of what is cooling, co/d water is called 
in. Real difeafe is fometimes attended with the like diforder of the 
ftomach ; which co/d water relieves. Even when in fummer there is 
no indifpofition obfervable, a draught of cold water, daily taken oz 
rifing from bed, is retrefhing and wholefome. This feems to be from 
the cold giving tone to the fibres of the ftomach, which, with the 
re{t of the body, are thence, generally, in fome degree of relaxa- 
tion and debility, from the great warmth of the feafon. I could 
here enlarge on other valuable effects of pure water, when drank 
immediateiy from a fpring, fafting and early, for an uninterrupted 
fucceffion of time, efpecially during the fummer months ; but it 
would be enlarging the prefent difcourfe with a digreffion foreign 
to the fabject of co/d, as a mere tonic, 
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we need not to the expenfe of, while we have ground that 
will admit of fome depth of cell, free from perceptible moifture. 

The cell of my icehoufe is to be enlarged to a cube of ten feet, 
merely that the mafs of ice may be increafed to 1,000 folid feet. 
It is neceflary that the mafs be great (1,000 feet are rather under 
the due quantity) for its more certainly keeping through the 
whole of the warm feafon.—There are other faults to be corrected in 
this icehoufe: the deor is on the eaft front, and is without any co- 
vered way to it. This caufes the ice to wafte chiefly on the eaft fide. 
By ftopping up this door, opening one on the north front, and erec- 
ting a paflage there ten or twelve feet long, with its outer door on 
the weit fide of the paflage, and near to its extremity, fuch damage 
will be avoided. The cloture at the fouth and eaft fides, juft under 
the eves of the houfe, are imperfec>, and let in the fouth and eaft 
winds, Perhaps the north fide, alone, of the lower or large eves, 
would be fufficient to be left open ; for an icehoufe may be too open 
as well as too clofe ; and both the north and the welt of the upper 
eves or vent, may be open. vs 

Eafton, ( Maryland, ) Fune 25. 

P. S. July the 22d. Since writing the above, I have feen an ice- 
houfe in Philadelphia, which was built laft fall; and charged with 
ice without beating it fmall. There isa broad pavement, on the 
footway of the ftreet, unfhaded during the whole day, more than 
from a yard wall about feven feet high. The yard alio is paved with 
brick, and equally expofed to the fun. The icehoufe is funk within 
the yard, a circle of about twelve and one half feet diameter clear, 
which touches the pe wall, of nine inches thicknefS. It is four- 
teen feet deep, and preferves the fame diameter, clear of its nine 
inch brick wall, laid without mortar, Initead of a fink, it only has a 
grating of bruth wood to let off the drippings on a gravel bottom, 
The finithing at top is thus: the cove or rounding within, of the 
arch which €overs the ceil, is about two feet below the common 
pavement ; and the pavement covers the whole, quite flat, except- 
ing that there is a hatch of about two feet and one half fquare, and 
raifed a few inches,where you defcend and take out ice. Over this is 
a fhed, open at its fides, fuch as are built to protect ovens from rain, 
about eight or ten feet fquare. In the ftreet is a fimall hatch, where 
the ice is thrown in, There is alfo over the hatch, ynder the fhed, 
a fall floping door, leaning againit the yard wall, with a lock. 
The cell contains 1,700 folid feet: but of ice, clear of {traw and 
the grating of brufh, about 1,200 feet. The family refiding in the 
fummer in the country, five or fix friends filled the cell on fhares. 
About the 20th of May, they began to ufe it. Ice is daily taken our, 
and fifh or meat is put in, and taken out, by thofe families; fo that 
the hatch is a very little while fhut during half the day; yet the 
ftate of the ice is fo dry, and the cell fo co/¢d, that with all the ufe 
made of it, and all the expofure, it is in fine prefervation, and will 
keep much beyond the hot feafon.—Another fuch icechoufe is near 
Market-{treet. Giving up all thought of other modes, | have order- 
ed one to be built for myfelf, every way like the above ; as being 
the moft effectual and the cheapeft for keeping ice, meat, &c. thro’ 
the feafon,—If a cart holds, even meafure, forty folid feet, then 
thirty loads will charge fuch a ceil; room being left for ftraw on 
the top. There is to be no ftraw at the fides or bottom. Though 
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the ice was put in, in large cakes, {till it is deemed beft to pound it 
fine. Perhaps alfo it would render it more folid, and lef porous, to 
fprinkle every quantity pounded, with water. A neighbour aflures 
me he fucceeded in having a perfectly folid ice, by pouring quanti- 
ties of water on every layer of pounded ice. 

Note. Thofe who in a flatcountry would digcells for ice, may or- 
der the diamster according as they can fafely proceed in depth, thus : 

14 feet deep, from the furface, give three feet to the grating, the 
ftraw, and the arch and earth at top. 

11 feet in ice, equal to 1,240 folid feet, the diameter being 12 feet 
clear. 
12 feet deep, equal to 2 1,200 folid feet, the diame- 
9 feet in ice, —§ ter being 13 feet clear. 
10 feet deep, 
7 feet in ice, ——__— 
8 feet deep, ———— 
5 feet in ice, ———-— 


1,100 ——— I4 —— 
1,000 —— 16 ee meee ee 


—_@]222oa-— 
Remarks on fowing wheat on clover. From “ Sketches on rotations of 


crops.” By F. B. Bordley, ef. 
Mig language of farmers on this head is, that wheat on clover 
is to be fown on “ one earth,” —* one ploughing.” To conform 
to this idea, I conducted the bufinefs on fifteen acres, in this man- 
ner : 

t. The elover having been cut once, and then paftured, was 
turned in decp, by a plough. 

2. The wheat was fown, broadcatt. 

3. The harrow followed twice, in the fame direction in which 
the clover was ploughed in. 

4 The fown wheat was then rolled. 

The crop ftood well and yielded fatisfactorily. It grew near two 
miles from my other wheat field, on a foil not quite fimilar, fo that 
a juft comparifon could not be made between them. The operations 
immediately followed each other, without any paufe. The plough, 
the harrows, the feed, &c. were all ready on the fpot, before the 
plough proceeded. 

Mr. Young was requefted, in Ireland, to inftrnct the farmers of 
that country in proper courfes of crops: and when he comes to di- 
rect them how to fow wheat on clover, he only fays—‘* The clover is 
to be well ploughed in,with an even, regular furrow ; and the wheat 
fown and harrowed well’’—which is precifely the method I ufed ; 
only that, in addition, my ground was then rolled. 

One of my neighbours, intending to fow wheat on clover, plough- 
ed up the clover a week or two before feeding time, and then gave 
it a fecond ploughing acrofs, and fowed wheat on it; but whether 
this was ploughed in or harrowed in, I know not. Vaft numbers of 
roots of the clover were left ftanding erect above ground, all over 
the field, and had a difagreeable appearance. Here was fome unnecef- 
fary labour, a ufelefs, and even an injufious ploughing, whereby 
the manure from thofe fubftantial roots, and a part of the green 
herbage, fo turned out by the fecond ploughing, was loft to 
the crop. 

Another neighbour fowed wheat on clover, with an intention not 
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1792.] Canker worms. 181 
only to experience that method of cropping, but alfo to difcover 
the difference between the produce of wheat fown onclover pafture, 
and on clover mowed. In both, he obtained great fatisfaction. His 
operations were lefs confined than mine, which were meant to be 
few, and as fimple as might be. He 

1. Ploughed in the clover deep. 

2. Harrowed. 

3. Rolled. 

4. Sowed wheat, 

5. Ploughed it in, /haliow. 

6. Harrowed it, in the fame direction. 

Half of the wheat fo feeded, was on the clover ground which 
had been twice mowed, andthe clover made into hay; the other 
half, on what had been paftured through the fummer. The opera- 
tiens of feeding were at the fame time, and in the fame manner. 
The produce from that twice mown, was half as much more, by the 
acre, as that paftured. Se injurious is the tread of beafts in paftur- 
ing, more than any good derived to the foil from {cattered dung, 


here and there difperfed, and expofed to utter exhauftion by the 


fun and wind. 


Submitting thofe facts to the confideration of the farmers, I have 
only to recommend, that they endeavour to have their clover 
grow fufficiently thick on the ground, and that it be fuffered to re- 
main only one fummer, ciaheles of the year when the preceding 
crop of grain was reaped, and upon which grain-field the clover 
feed was fown, 


—=2 2 ea2a-—"—" 


CANKER WORMS. 


es ER WORMS never deftroy apple trees which ftand on a 
{tiff clay, or in low ground, where water ftands long in {pring. 
This fact appears to me of infinite confequence, and deferves more 
confideration. In confirmation of it, | would remark, that the trees 
in and about Newhaven, Northhaven, and Wallingford plains, are 
ufually deftroyed : and they grow on fand or light earth. On the 
hills between Wallingfordand Durham, the trees ufually efeape: and 
the land is a clay or hard gravel. On Connecticut river, the fame 
fact is remarkable. At Wethersfield, Windfor, &c. which are fandy 
foils, the fruit is frequently deftroyed—on the clay lands in Hart- 
ford, it is never injured. Proceeding towards Botton on either road, 
we find the fame fact. About Norwich, Providence, and in Sudbury, 
the trees are ravaged; on the hard foil, about fifteen miles ea{t of 
Voluntown, and on the cold {pringy hiils of Leicefler, not a worm 
is to be feen. 

The reafon for this appears obvious. The canker worm about the 
tenth of June defcends into the earth—there to lie till the next 
fpring, when the millar rifes, and afcends the trees. This worm is 
not {trong, nor farnifhed with the neceflary inftruments for digging 
into a hard {tiff foil. Of courfe, it cannot bury itfelf in clay, and is 
not fond of gravel. 

It is alfo obfervable, that apple trees ftanding in low places, be- 
tween two hillocks, or where ftreams of water run in fpring, gene- 
rally efcape the worm. 


Admit thefe facts, and what method fhall be taken to make them 
1792 Part II. A 2 
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182 Hefiiar fly. [Sptember, 


ufeful to the public ? for multitudes of farms have little or no foil 
of clay or gravel, fuitable for orchards. Will it not anfwer to lay a 
covering of {tiff clay around trees, which ftand on fand or other 
light earth? This covering or layer may be thrown upon the top 
of the natural foil, or the natural foil may be removed to the depth 
of a few inches. 

The circumference of the layer of clay to be as large as that of 
the branches of the tree. It need not be much larger ; for the worm 
defcends from the tree nearly in a perpendicular direction. The 
thicknefs of the layer, and other neceflary circumftances, may be 
afcertained by experiments. If the clay is laid on in fummer or 
autumn, after the defcent of the worm, it may prevent the millar 
from rifing in the fpring; if in fpring, when the worm is upon 
the tree, it may prevent its finding lodging, But as, in the latter 
cafe, the worm might crawl fome diltance ‘beyond the limits of the 
layer, it might be better to form the layer round the tree, after the 
defcent of the worm in June. 

The farmer will foon learn from experiments with a few trees, 
whether this method will be effectual, and what will be the ex- 
penfe ; as alfo whether fuch a covering wil! injure the trees or not. 

It is to be further remarked, that thefe obfervations refpect the 
canker worm only; and not the paliner worm, whicl:, thefe two or 
three feafons pait, has made great havoc araong our orchards. I am 
doubtful; whether the facts before mentioned extend to the palmer 
worm—future obfervations will hereafter determine.’ VIATOR. 

Hartford, Auguft 6, 1792. 

—2D2222-—-— 
H £.3°8) PA NF. LY: 


T is matter of much concern, that the infect, which fome time 
paft, made fuch havoc on our crops of wheat, has this year 
made new depredations. 
From the bett information I can get of this difafter, it is chiefly 
to be attributed to two caufes ; the one is, the farmers feem to have 
a partialicy for the old kind of grain, commonly called bald wheat ; 





the other is, from fowing too early. 


Ithink it is a fact eftablifhed beyond a doubt, that the damage 
the wheat fuftains by the infect, is done in the months of Septem- 
ber and October ; the plants coming up early and flourifhing, 
while the infects retain their vigour, and depofit their eggs or feed 
in the lower joints of the wheat, which remain there until fpring. 
‘They require all the ftrength and virtue of the plant to fupport 
them, and finally eat up the ftalks. 

Whatconfirms me inthe opinion that fowing early is of great 
damace, is this, 

A neighbour of mine came to my ftore about the latter end of 
laft Occker, or the beginning of November, and expretled his anxi- 
ety about being fo late in fowing his wheat, and was in fome doubt, 
whether it was not beft to let his ground lie over, without puttin 
in his crop. I immediately recollected, from experiments I had 
made in New-Jerfey, the effects of falt-petre in promoting the ve- 
getation of corn, and told him if he would follow the fame procefs 
with his wheat, 1 did not doubt but it would forward his crop, at 
leaft two weeks. He accordingly took the falt-petre, ufed it agreea- 
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bly to my directions, and fowed his wheat—he informed me, about 
the beginning of June, that his late-fowed wheat was much fuperi- 
or to what he had fowed early, and that it was four or five inches 
taller, and better every way. 

Ta | eR Se Oe aay ee Se ee eS 

To every bufhel of feed wheat, take four ounces of falt-petre, 
diflolve the nitre in as much brook water as will wet the wheat, 
put in the wheat about fun fet, and take it out the fame time the 
next day ; let it be fpread on a dry floor until morning, when it will 
be fit to fow. If the weather is unfavourable for towing, being 
ftormy or rainy, let the wheat be {pread thinner on the floor, that 
it may not heat or fwell too much. 

The above obfervations and directions are humbly fubmitted to 
the more experienced farmers, whom I know to be very tenacious 
of old cuftoms ; but whether they agree with me _ in fowing earlier 
or later, lam confident the ufe of nitre as aforefaid, would be of 

eat fervice, either on Indian corn or wheat. . 


Poughkeepfie, Aug. 1792. 
——-Seaeoso— 


Remarks onthe management of a dairy, particularly with re[pe& to milk, 
aid making butter. 


jay much attention cannot be given to the choice of proper cow$ 
for a dairy, intended for making butter, asthe quality of the milk 
is more to be attended to than the quantity ; this can only be effect. 
ed by keeping each cow’s milk feparate a few times, and examin- 
ing carefully its quantity and quality. 

Several large tea-cups were taken, exactly of the fame fize and 
fhape ; one was filled at the beginning of the milking, and tke 
others at regular intervals, till the laft, which was filled with the 
dregs of the itroakings. The quantity of milk in each was precifely 
the fame ; and from a great number of experiments, frequently re- 
peated, with many different cows, the refult was in allcafes thus : 

The quantity of cream obtained from the firft drawn cup was, 
im every cafe, much finaller than from that which was laft drawn, 
and thofe between afforded lefs or more, as they were nearer the be- 
ginning or the end. The quantity of cream obtained from the laft 

rawn cup, from fome cows, exceeded that from the firft, in the 
proportion of fixteen to one. In other cows, however, the difpropor- 
tion was not quite: fo great ; but inno cafe did it fall fhort of the 
rate of eight to one. Probably, upon an average of a great many 
cows, it might be found to beas ten or twelve to oue. 

The difference in the quality of the cream, obtained from thofe 
two cups, was much greater than the difference in the quantity. In 
the firft cup, the cream was a thin tough film ; in the lait, the creain 
was of a thick buttery confiftence, and of a glowing richnefs of co- 
lour. 

The difference in the quality of the milk was perhaps {till greater 
than in refpect to the quantity or the quality of the cream. The 
milk in the firft cup was a thin bluifh liquid ; in the laft, of a thick 
confiftence and yellow colour. 

From this important experiment it appears, that the perfon, who, 
by bad milking her cows, lofes but halfapint of the milk, lofes 
in fact about asmuch cream as would be afforded by fix or eight 
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pints at the beginning, and that part of the cream which alone cam 
give richnef and high flavor to her butter. 


—Sees— 


Account of John Strangeways Hutton, in the 1ogth year of his age, now 
y living in Philadelphia. "By mr. t.W. Peale. : 


Aus having, a few days fince, taken mr. Hutton’s portrait 
from the life, which is to be preferved in my mufeum, the fol- 
lowing particulars refpecting the old gentleman were collected from 
his children , and others of his acquaintance. 

He was born in the city of New York, in 1684; was bound - 
prentice to a fea-faring man, who put him to fchool, in New-York, 
to learn navigation : at which time he became intimate with a boy 
who worked at the whitefmith’s trade, with whom he amufed him- 
felf in acquiring the ufe of the hammer: from whence he obtained 
a facility in working at plate-work in the filverfinith’s bufineis, He 
followed the fea-faring life for thirty years, and then commenced 
the filverfimith’s trade, without having ferved any apprenticefhip to 
it; yet in Philadelphia he has been efleemed one of the bett work- 
men at hollow-work in that line of bufinefs; and there ftill are 

ieces of his work in this city much efteemed. He made a tumbler 
in filver, when he was ninety-four years old. 

Through the courfe of a long and hazardous life, in various 
climes, he was always plain and temperate in his eating and drink- 
ing; and particularly avoided f{piritous liquors; except in one 
inftance. When he was lieutenant in a privateer, which failed from 
Barbadoes in queen Anne’s wars, being on a cruife on the Spanith 
main, he with fifty or fixty men, made a defcent on a village in 
Pillagging, and there he became, with moft of the reft, intoxicated, 
And this rare inftance of his conviviality, furnifhed a leflon, if not 
previoutly fecured by natural temperance, to check it in future. 
For the Spaniards, taking advantage of this fituation, got between 
them and the fea, and killed every man of his party, except one 
2nd himfelf, whom they made prifoners ; and in his attempting to 
efcape from this fituation, by cutting out a floop, he was detec- 
ted, and again put in confinement, where he continued a confidera- 
ble length of time. 

He married his firft wife in New-York, whofe maiden name was 
Catharine Cheefeman, by whom he had eight children, twenty-five 
grand children, twenty-three great grand children, and three great 
great grand children. : 

At the age of fifty-one, he married his fecond wife in Philadel- 
phia; her maiden name was Ann Vanlear, nineteen years old 
at the time of the marriage; by whom he had feventeen children, 
forty-one grand children, and fifteen 8 

The {tate of his iflue, at this time, according to the beft account 
I could collect, are :— 

Children by his firft marriage, 8, of whom 7 are dead: 
Grand children, 25, 6 
Great grand children, 23, 
Great great grand children, 2, 
Total by firft wife, $9, 
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Children by his fecond marriage, 17, of whom 12 are dead, 


Grand children, » 4I, 16 
Great grand children, 15, 4 
Total by the fecond wife, 72; 32 


Total born, 122; of whom 45 are dead, 

Now living, 87, of whom the greatelt number refide in Philadel. 
phia—two families of them in Richmond, Virginia. 

His fecond wife died in Philadelphia, 14th of November, 1788, 

ed 72. He never had a head-ach; and has often faid, that he 

thought himfelf in his prime of life, when at the age of fixty 
years. 
He has always been fond of fithing and fowling; and till his 
eighty-firft year, he ufed tocarry, in his hunting excurfions, a hea- 
vy Englith mufket. He was ever a quiet, temperate, and hard-work- 
ing man ; is now very cheerful and good-humoured, He can hear, 
fee, and walk about; has a good appetite, with no complaints 
whatever, except from the mere weaknefS of old age. 

In the early part of his life, he was on two fconts againft the 
Indians. He ufed to tell, that in one of thefe excurfions, t hey went 
out in the night—that they lifted up their feet high in flepping, to 
prevent a noife among the leaves---that they took an Indian wo- 
man prifoner, who led them to where the Indians lay--.that they 
fired, and killed moft of the Indiaus, before they could get to their 
arms, and a few only efcaped. That the Indians came in, and made 
a peace before this {couting party returned. 

That he knew the noted pirate Teach, called Black Beard ; that 
an act of oblivion had pafled, which permitted all pirates to return 
to their allegiance ; that Black Beard then came to Barbadoes, 
where he faw him. This was a fhort time before that pirate made 
his laft cruize, and was kille’? in Carolina. 

His grand father by his mother’s fide, mr. Arthur Strangeways, 
died at Bofton, fitting in his chair, when at the age of one hundred 
and one years. 

His father, mr. John Hutton, was born at Bermuda, in Scotland ; 
where, it is faid, there are many of the family now living 

Philadelphia, September 3, 1792. 


\ _@ 2 @@ 2 2 -——— 
A letter from mr. James M*Henry, to me([rs, Goddard and Angel, coms 
taining particulars ref[pe@ing Benjamin Banneker, a frees 


Baltimore, Auguft 20, 1701. 
| pro gar on BANNEKER, a free aegro, te calculated an e/me 
nac, for the Otwmag year 1792, which being defirons to dif- 
pote of, to the beft advantage, he hag requefted me to aid his ap. 
plication to you for that purpofe, Having fully fatished myfelf, 
with refpect to his title to this kind of authorthip, if you can agree 
with him for the price of his work, I may venture to allure you, it 
will do you credit, as editors, while it will afford you the opportu. 
nity to encourage talents that have thus far furmounted the mott 
difcouraging circum(tances and prejudices. 
This man is about fifty-nine years of age; he was born in Rafi. 
more county ; his father was an 4/ricen, and his mother the offsp: ng 
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of African parents. His father and mother having obtained their 
freedom, were enabled to fend him to an obfcure f{chool, where 
he learned, when a boy, reading, writing, and arithmetic, as far as 
double pofition. They lef him, at their deaths, a few acres of land, 
upon which he has fupperted himfelf ever fince, by means of eco- 
nomy and conftant labour, and preferved a fair reputation. To 
f{truggle inceflantly again{ft want, is no ways favourable to improve- 
ment. Wha the had Jearned, however, he did not forget ; for as fome 
hours of ieifure will occur in the moft toilfome life, he availed himfelf 
of thefe, not to read and acquire knowledge from writings of ge+ 
nius and difcovery, for of fuch he had noue, but to digeft and apply, 
as occafions prefented, the few principles of the few rules of arith- 
metic he had been taught at fchool. This kind of mental exercife 
formed his chief amufement, and foon gave him a facility in calcu- 
jJation that was often ferviceable to his neighbours; and at length 
attracted the attention of the mefirs, Ellicotts, a family remarkable 
for their ingenuity and turn to the ufeful mechanics. It is about 
three years fince mr. George Ellicott lent him Mayer’s tables, Fer- 
gufon’s aftronomy, Leadbeater’s lunar tables, and fome aftronomic 
inftruments, but without accompanying them with either hint or 
inftruction, that might further his ftudies, or lead him to apply 
them to any ufeful refult. Thefe books and inftruments, the 
firft of the kind he had ever feen, opened a new world to Ben- 
jamin, and from thenceforward he employed his leifure in aftrono- 
mical refearches. He now tock up the idea of the calculations for 
an almanac, and actually completed an entire fet for the laft year, 
upon his original {tock of arithmetic. Encouraged by this firft at- 
tempt, he entered upon his calculation for 1792, which, as well as 
the former, he began and finifhed without the leaft information, or 
afliftance, frem any perfon, or other books than thofe | have men- 
tioned ; fo that, whatever merit is attached to his prefent perform- 
ance, is exclufively and peculiarly his own. 

I have been the more careful to inveftigate thofe particulars, and 
to afcertain their reality, as they form an interefting fact in the 
hiftory of man; and as you may want them to gratify curiofity, I 
have no objection to your felecting them for your account of Ben- 
jamin. 

I confider this negro as a freth proof that the powers of the mind 
are difconnected with the colour of the fkin, or, in other words, a 
ftriking contradiction to mr. Hume's doctrine, that, ‘ the negroes 
are naturally inferior to che whites, and unfufceptible of attainments 
in artsand {ciences.” In every civilized country,we fhall find thoufands 
of whites, liberally educated, and who have enjoyed greater opportu- 
nities of in{truction than this negro, his inferiors in thofe intellectu- 
al acquirements and capacities that form the moft characteriftic fea- 
tures in the human race. But the fyitem that would aflign to thefe 
degraded blacks an origin different from the whites, if it is not 
ready to be deferted by philofophers, mutt be relinquithed as fimilar 
inftances multiply ; and that fuch muft frequently happen, cannot 
well be doubted, fhould no check impede the progrefs of humanity, 
which, meliorating the condition of flavery, neceilarily leads to its 
final extinction.—Let, however, the iflue be what it will, I cannot 
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but with, on this occafion, to fee the public patronage keep pace 
with my black friend’s merit. | 
Iam, gentlemen 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
JAMES M‘HENRY. 


—Beeses-— 
HINTS FOR PURIFYING THE AIR. OF PRISONS, 


T is now certainly known that the breathing of a grown perfon 

vitiates a gallon of air every minute, rendering it unfit for refpi- 

ration; a number of people, therefore, confined in a fimall clofe 
apartment, muft foon fill it with putrid vapor, 

It is a fact, equally well afcertained, that noxious vapors are 
lighter than pure air, andare therefore perpetually endeavouring 
to afcend. 

The exit of thefe vapors would be promoted by holes in the ceil- 
ing, and paflages through the roof near the ridge, which might 
have canvas or leadenchimnies, a few inches in height and diame- 
ter, placed obliquely, fo as to exclude the rain. 

Windows in the north fide would greatly contribute to purify 
she ; by permitting a circulation of air, and thereby giving a free 

licharge tothe putrid vapors. They ought to extend from the floor, 
as near to the ceiling as pofiible. The windows on the fouth fide and 
ends, ought to be on the fame conftruction, and as numerous as is 
confiltent with fecurity. 

If north windows {hould be thought inexpedient, a number of 
of auger holes might be made through that fide ; and arow of fuch 
holes near the ceiling, all round, ae in the doors, and between the 
windows on the fouth, would be of great fervice. 

Air, in fact, being the beft vehicle for carrying off putrid vapors, 
it ought to have as free a pailage through all parts of prifons, as 
poflible. In calm weather, it would be well to havea forked ftick, 
with a piece of linen fixed over the fork, by way of fan, to be ufed 


in fanning off the putrid effluviam. Frequent whitewafhing with, 


lime and water would contribute greatly to purify the vitiated air, 
and itis evident, that cleanlinefs in the floors, drefs, and every other 
particular, ought to be attended to as much as circumftances may 
permit. 

I would recommend to fuch of the prifoners as can purchafe 
vinegar, to have plenty of it to finell, and fprinkle round them 

requently. 
—i= @ S>-——- 
ON THE PITTSBURG RESOLUTIONS. 


Have read the proceding of a meeting of fundry people at 
Pittfburg, + on the fubject of the excife on fpiritous liquors, 
and it appears tome, that one of their refolutions is a difgrace to 
the ftate of Pennfylvania ; and ought to be detefted by every man, 
that is a friend to public order es good government. 
To hold meetings, and toremonftrate againft grievances, whether 
real or fuppofed, are rights we cannot be deprived of : that people 


NOTE. 


* + See appendix, II page *29. 
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On monopolies. [September, 
fhould be attentive tothe meafures of government and warmly en- 
ged in the bufinefs ofan approaching election, is always a plea- 
ing circum{tance, while their proceedings are conducted with mo- 
deration and temper ; and that men fhould be oppofed to “ a tax 
upon liquors,’” which they have long been accuftomed to ufe as 
“« the common drink of the nation,” however injurious to fociety, is 
thing not fo extraordinary. 

But to fee public characters, and candidates for feats in congrefs, 
joining in refolutions calculated to encourage an oppofition to the 
laws of their country, and evidently with a view of inflaming the 
minds of «‘ the people at large’ againft innocent individuals, is a 
melancholy proof of the depravity of our nature, and that men, 
acting under the influence of paflion and prejudice, are incapable of 
doing their duty. 

They, however, do not ftop here ; but “‘ earneftly recommend to 
withdraw from fuch perfons every affiftance, and to withhold all 
the comforts of Jife whichdepend upon the duties, that as men and 
fellow-citizens they owe to each other, and upon all occafions to 
treat them with contempt,’’—thus exciting to acts, which may 
lead to cruelty and violence. 

Thefe things are contrary to the moral duties enjoined by the 

recepts of chriftianity, which are the beft bonds of fociety ; hence 
it becomes an important queftion, whether men, governed by fuch 
principles, are worthy of public confidence, or of being appointed to 
places of honour or truft in the commonwealth ? 

Sept. §, 1792. ANELECTOR. 


—Seeea—, 
ON MON OP OUWTE S. 


oO. all the fcourges which providence, in the courfe of its admi- 
niftration, Has fuffered mankind to impofe or to inflict upon 
each other, this has beenthe moft fevere.—Other evils were tempo- 
rary in their nature, and limited in their operation; but this, hke 
the ftroke of the torpedo, attacked the vital principle—and of coun- 
tries comparatively fair and populous, made frequently a howling 
wildernefs.—It acted like the cramp on the human fyftem, and tend- 
ed to deprefs every effort of national induftry. 

By monopolies, [ mean any and all privileges granted by fove- 
reigns to a few in their dominions, for the purpole of carrying on 
any branch of trade or commerce exclufively ; whereby, to the in- 
equalities which by nature and education fubfift among mankind, 
was fuperadded an artificial mean of acquiring riches at the ex- 
penfe of the peace and comfort of a nation, that the throne of an 
re defpot might be fupported by the creatures and fatel- 
lites of its own power. 

Not contented with armies of hired and difciplined aflaffins, rea- 
dy to execute their mandates—not {fatisfied with prifons, doleful 
and obfcure, in which to depofit, in perpetual oblivion, the victims 
of their malice—infecure in the midit of treaties and {tratagems de- 
vifed for their prefervation, and of family compacts inftituted for 
the maintenance of their authority—they invented alfo monopolies, 
in order to divide, as it were, the people among themfelves, and 
to create among them an order, not. decorated indeed with titles, 
nor ornamented with myltic enfigns of fuppofed, and hereditary 
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rank, but what was much worfe, bearing in their train innu- 
merable evils, and in their hands charters of unequal and arbitrary 
privileges. 

Awful and afflicting would be the detail of excefles flowing from 
this lamentable fource, were the pages of hiftory traced as far as 
they could lead us, in the fearch of” miferies endured from this 
quarter! But it will be fufficient to confine ourfelves to a few in- 
itances of fuch modern date as are, or have been, within every 
body’s view. 

And firft of the Eaft India company of England, defervedly pre- 
eminent in the lift:—What horrors—what devaitations—hath not 
this incorporation produced in Afia ? What a deftruction of private 
induftry and virtue hath it not occafioned in Britain? Fair and 
populeus regions of India have been laid wafte by fword and fa- 
mine! and the navigation of England was not fuffered to exift, but 
for the'benefit of this company, beyond the cape of Good Hope. 
On the one hand, you fee Afia given up to private rapacity and 
avarice ; on the other, a few fhips employed, as it might fuit the 
fancy of India managers. In the one cafe, generals and contractors, 
fupercagoes and directors, riot in the fpoils of Hindoftan ; in the 
other, a few influential fhip-owners divide the profit of all the 
freight the company would fuffer to be earned in thofe feas. In a 
minute of lord Cornwallis’s, of Sept. 18, 1779, he fays, “‘ I can fafe- 
ly aflert, that one third of the company’s territories in Hindoftan, 
is now inhabited by wild beafts.”” In a private letter from India, 
dated in Nov. 1791, it is faid, ‘‘ The Mahratta and Nizam’s forces 
have burnt, plundered, and devaftated, wherever they have march- 
ed ; and it is impoflible to give any probable computation of the 
number of unfortunate people who have already perifhed by this 
war and its confequences : but I am confident I fhould not exceed the 
truth, if I put it at above one million of fouls !’”’—Both thefe papers 
were read in the houfe of commons of England, fo late as the 6th 
of June laft, by mr. Francis, a member of that houfe ; about which 
time mr. Fiott, a fpirited merchant of London, proved to a meet- 
ing of India ftockholders, aflembled in Leadenhall-ftreet, that 
upwards of 200,000l. fterling per annum had been, for many years 
put, paid by the company more for freight to certain favoured old 
fhip-owners, than they needed to have done, in cafe of a fair and ge- 
neral competition for fuch freight, by way of public contract. 

. By the operation of this company, then, thus incorporated, it 
appens, " 

Firft. That a ftock is created in the market, that becomes food for 
the bulls and bears of the alley. 

Second. That loans are made to the government increafing the 
national debt, and, of courfe, the national burdens. 

Third, That this money is ready at the call of the minifter, to 
be employed againft America, orany other people ~—s to be free. 

Fourth. That this company themfelves contract debts of eight 
millions in the manner of the national debt, affording further ali- 
ment to purpofes of {tock-jobbing. 

Fifth. That India is devaftated—its miferable inhabitants put to 
fire and fword—its fanctuaries invaded—its princes dethroned—its 
treafuries pillaged ;—~as has been fully defcribed by Sheridan—by 
Barke—and by numerous other writers. 
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On exclufive privileges. (September, 
Sixth. That the marine of England is deprived of that freedom 
of {preading its fails to the breeze, that it enjoys in all but the In- 
dian feas. 
Seventh. That the officers of the company alone enjoy the fruits 
of victory, while they pay not the expenfes of the war ;—returnin g 


rich to their own country to purchafe feats in parliament, or to be 


the fubject of ftate trials ending in nothing but immenfe expenfe 
and lo{s of time to the nation: and 
Laitly. That for all this the ftockholders get fix to eight per 
cent. per annum, on their capitals, which they might as well and 
more eafily have earned in any other way. ‘ 
Let thefe facts be long imprefled on the memory of Americans, 
who draw from India cae the fruits of an honourable agd an equi- 
table trade—and if ever ina moment of national frenzy an¥delufion, 
it thould be propofed to them to engage in fimilar ettablifhifents, let 
the {till weeping fhade of Afia, arife ~ avert at once her of mife- 
ry, and that of her fitter. RUSS‘EL. 
Philadelphia, September §, 1792. 
eeee2eo-— 
ON EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGES. 


IIE more we confider this fubject, the more we fhall find, thae 
inftitutions of this kind have originated in a miferable necef- 
fizy on the part of the government, on the one fide, and in the cu- 
pidity and avarice of a fimall part of its fubjects, on the other. The 
gevermnment, inftead of fupporting icfelfon the broad bafisof the 
people’s affections, and of aright and peaceable adminiftration of 
its affairs, endeavours to ftrengthen itfelf by abufes, and to carry on 
wars, or other neediefs extravagancies, at the expenfe of its tran- 
quillity and happineis. When meafures of this kind are refolved 
on, application is made to a few wealthy citizens for fupport ; and 
the people are fold forever to fill up the gap of a momentary 
prefiure. 

The oftenfible caufe of eftablifhing moft monopolies hath ever 
been, the facility they afforded government, to borrow—in other 
words, their convenience in any operation tending to increafe the 
public burdens by the intereft afterwards accruing on the debt. 
Thus the chief ufe made in England of the Eaft India company, 
was to borrow of it ; and itscharter has been commonly renewed as 
often as the directors came down with confiderable fums for the 
treafury upon loan. The bank of England, whatever may have 
been its ufes, as to circulation, confidered with refpect to the go- 
vernment, ferved only the fame purpofe, to anticipate taxes that 
fhould never have been anticipated, and to increafe burdens which 
ought never to have been impofed; for loans and anticipations, 
while they afforded a prefent convenience, evidently did it at 
the expenfe of future ftrength and fecurity, and were, therefore, 
among the moft ruinous expedients of the ftate. The South fea 
company, once fuch a bubble, ended alfo in like manner, by lend- 
ing twenty-fix millions to the government, whofe voracious appe- 
tite was capable of borrowing all the capitals of all the monopo- 
lifts; many of whofe preprietoers are now, in courfe, faddled 
on the nation for the interefl of their ftock. Befides thefe, they 
have, in England, an African company—a Turkey company—a 
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Ruffia company ; to which laft two, a merchant is obliged to pay a 
contribution for liberty to trade to thofe countries. The Hudfon’s 
bay company continues to monopolize the fur trade ot our conti- 
nent ; and, Forkave, we may be indirectly indebted to this oblig- 
ing monopoly, 

evils, expenfes, and misfortunes. 

In thort, among the greateft fuflerings, endured by the good peo. 
ple of Britain, may be reckoned their numerous incorporations for 
exclufive and partial privileges of trade ; thefe ob{ftruct the trade’s be- 
ing fo productive, or fupporting fo many hands as it otherwife would 
do ; and occafion an intcreafe of poverty and thieving among the lows 
er clafles of the people ; to which, in part, may be fairly imputed the 
frequent executions and tranfportations we hear of among them, 
which are often fo many efforts of a cruel and relentlefs mother to 
defttroy her own offspring, after having ‘irft rendered their means 
of fubfiftence difficult and precarious: for what more wicked can 
be conceived of in a country, than granting to’ any few the whole 
emoluments of a trade, capable of fupporting thoufands ?— 
This is indeed building ariftocracy on the ruin of the poor. . 

In a word, government has no bufinefs either to trade itfelf, or to 
grant partial advantages of trade to any of its fubjects. It is inftituted 
tor the good of the whole—it is paid for by all—all have, therefore, 
aright to fhare equally its favour and proteciion. 

The fage Montefquieu very properly condemns.the fovereign’s 
either trading himfelf, or granting exclufive privileges for the pur- 
pofe. I cannot better conclude this eflay than by two quotations 
from his admirable treatife on the {pirit of laws. 

“ Theophilus feeing a veflel in which merchandize had been em- 
barked for account of his wife Theodora, ordered it to be burned, 
Iam emperor, (faid he) and you make me the patron of a galley. 
How would our poor people gain a livelihood, if we took their 
callings from them ?’’ He might have added, “‘ Who fhall call us to 
account, if we monopolize? who fhall compel us to fulfil our con- 
tracts ? the commerce we carry on, our courtiers muft fhare, and 
they will be ftill more grafping and unjuft than ourfelves. The peo- 
ple confide in our juftice; but can they in our ability, when the 
very impotts, which occafion their poverty, are the certain figus of 
ours.” 

“When the Portuguefe and Spaniards fwayed in India, the trade 
of it had fome branches fo lucrative, that their monarchs were fure 
to feize upon them: but from that moment their eftablifhments de- 
clined in that country. The viceroy of Goa granted exclufive pri- 
vileges ; but no confidence is placed in fuch companies: their trade 
is interrupted by the perpetual changes of thofe who manage it— 
nobody cares about it, or is anxious in how ruinous a {tate he Jeaves 
it to his fucceflor—the profits centre in the hands of a few—they are 

~notenough extended.” RUSSEL, 

Philadelphia, Sept. 8, 1792. 

—@2] 2 @2=@2e=——— 
An addrefs, delivered to the Burlington county fociety, for the promotion 
' of agriculture and domeftic menufadures, By their prefident dolor 

Fobu A. de Normandie, 

: REVIOUS to the bufinefs of the day, permit me, gentlemen, to 
addrefs you an a fubject, the utility of which ts fo evidens, 


for our Indian war, with all its variegated train of 
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that it might be expected arguments would be unneceflary to en- 
force the practice, efpecially as the prefident of the agricultural fo- 
: ciety of the townfhips of Blockly and Merion, has lately addrefled 
7 that fociety on the pie fubject* ; Imean the mode of improving 
our lands by trench and repeated ploughings. 

But however j yo eee | and fully that gentleman has treated the 
fubject, a leflon fo beneficial to the landed interett, efpecially of 
the middle, or provifion ftates, cannot be too frequently incul- 
cated, though nothing new may be advanced to encourage the 

ractice. 

The deftroying of weeds, pulverifing the foil, and expofing it to 

if the winter's atmofphere, are among the principal caufes of render- 
ing it fertile, and are in every farmer’s power to execute: and it 

i mutt be their own neglect, if they do not avail themfelves of the 

i benefits to be derived from them. It may be afked, what are the fu- 
¢ 




















perior advantages to be expected from the extraordinary labour 

b and expenfe, in thus preparing our ground for feed? We plough 
i’ our fields three times for wheat: and yet other perfons, wha 
- plough them but ence, reap crops equally good with us, who 
7 plough it oftener. In anfwer to this very popular, although fallaci- 
¢. ous objection, I fhall confiler the improvements I with to inculcate, 

1 & in the fame order I have mentioned them, and fhall begin with that 
of deftroying weeds. As every farmer muft be fenfible of theic 
pernicious effects ; and as there are different modes practifed by 
different perfons for effecting this defirable purpofe, | thall felect 
two of them, as appearing moft effectual, and at the fame time pro- 
moting the intentions hereafter to be recommended. 

The firft is by encouraging the vegetation of the feeds of every 
weed in the field from whence you propofe to eradicate them, and 
f then to deftroy them in their infant ftate; which is done by 
ploughing and harrowing the field; in which ftate it is to be lett 
till the weeds come up, and acquire fome height, when they are to 
be ploughed in, turning the weeds carefully to the bottom of the 
furrow ; then harrow the furface fine, leaving the remaining feeds 
: to -_ as before ; which procefs is to be repeated, as long as any 
feeds are left to vegetate. 

Objections, arifing from the expenfe and labour attending the 
frequent ploughings, and harrowings, as well as from the great lofs 
of time in completing the plan here propofed, will be made to 
this mode, by the indigent, the indolent, and the parfimonious ; ne- 
verthele(fs it has in its favour, that it is effectual, and has all the ad- 
"| vantages arifing from pulverifing the foil, which by this mode is 
a fully obtained ; at leaft as deep as the plough and harrow reaches ; 
4 and fuch a number of, otherwife noxious, vegetables turned under 
furrow, mutt by fermentation rot and act as manure to enrich the 
foil : to which, in addition towards the end of the procefs, buck. 
wheat may be fown, to be turned under when in full bloom by a 
future ploughing ; which in {tiff loam or clayey foils, mufl produce 
the moft beneficial effects. . 
The other method I have to recommend, will be exempt from 
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the objections of great expenfe and lofs of time ; and involving ii 
it every can to be derived from the plough, not only in de- 
ftroying weeds, but fertilifing the foil, by laying it open to a win- 
ter’s atmofphere, and the benefits arifing from the vicillitudes of 
our various feafons; | fhall be more particular in what | have fur. 
ther to fay on the fubject. 

But as mr. Peters, the gentleman before alluded to, in his ad- 
drefs, has illuftrated the advantages to be derived from trench 
ploughing, the practice here intended to be propofed, and in a 
much better manner than I can pretend to, I fhall beg leave 
to make ufe of his obfervations, and mode of doing it, as being 
perhaps the beft hitherto recommended, and cannot be too often 
repeated, or too ftrongly inculcated. 

‘¢ To perform the operation of trenching, which is unneceflary 
above once in feven years, | have a plough in the common torm, but 
large and {trong, the mortice in the beam long, fo as admit altering 
the inclination of the colter, as you would with to go thallower 
or deeper, and the mould board is conftructed fo as cait off more 
earth than the common plough. With this plough, drawn by two 
oxen, and two hortes, | begin, by running as deep a furrow as pofli- 
ble: the next operation is made with a light plough and two horfes, 
which pares off the fod two inches deep with a broad furrow, turn. 
ing this fod with all its weeds, roots, and other pefts to your foil, 
into the bottom of the firft trench. Thefe are completely covered 
by the large plough, fomewhat narrower than the fmal! one, which, 
running in the fame furrow, throws over a body of earth, and 
buries thofe nuifances ; moft of which, being placed beyond vege- 
tation, ferment, rot, and become bleffings by adding to the fertili- 
ty of the foil. The depth from ten to fourteen inches as your foil 
will bear. This, when I can do it, I have finifhed before winter,” 
(and the land, as will be hereafter thown, thould be left as much 
in He a as pollible): “ next feafon | give it a light drefling 
with Jime, dang, or fach other manure as | can obtain, and work 
it well with Indian corn, the moft common fallow crop we have.”’ 
Mr. Peters, who writes from his own experience, the beft and furett 
guide, further informs us, ‘‘ he is fatisfied in trenching, if three 
quarters of an acre are completed in a fhort day, though fometimes 
more is done: and he has raifed potatoes, tap roots, and cabbages 
in ground thus prepared, as fallow crops, to great advantage; asd 
as the effects have anfwered his moft fanguine expectations, he 
therefore warmly recommends the practice.”’ 

A mr. Randal, profeflor in an academy eitablifhed in York 
(Great- Bricain ) tor the purpofe of teaching the knowledge, and 
promoting the practice of agriculture, has given it as a fundamen- 
tai rale, that all fields defigned for fpring grain, roots, or tallow, 
fhould be trench-ploughed, or, as he calls it, double fpitted in the 
fall of the year, as by that operation you procure every advantage 
to your crops, that art can give. If my memory does not prove 
treacherous, for it is upwards of forty years fince | have read his 
work, he gives an account of a piece of ground of about twenty acres, 
which, by bad and improper cropping, was rendered entirely fter), 
aud thrown out as common, or walte, in which flate it continued 
till over-run with briars and weeds, which the poore!t ground will 
produce. In this ftate he toak a leafe of it for twenty one years; 
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round you, and cannot help indulging the pleafing idea, that thofe 
plains of America will, like the Elyfian fields, the ancients had fuch 
elevated ideas of, become the favoured ficlds of peace and indefcri- 
bable felicity. Having viewed yourfelves in this happy and delight- 
ful fituation, now behold yourfelves living under a well organized 
and balanced government, and a conftitution shat has excited the 
admiration of the world---a eon as perfect as human inge- 
nuity could faggeit—a plan of government fuperior to any c. 
fore formed—not like the one we have juft relinquifhed, merely 
created for the purpofe of the moment; it is calculated to embrace 
diftant ages: it was not fabricated at the voice of neceflity, and 
like moft others, without fcience and without experience. It was 
framed in the moft enlightened period of the world: and Ameri- 
ca had the f{cience, and expenience of all other nations to direct her: 
and by this advantage fhe has been enabled to fupply the defects 
and avoid the errors incident to other nations, and to lay a broad 
bafis for the perfection of human fecurity. In fine, my fellow eiti- 
zens, if you have not the befi fyftem on earth, it is your own fault 
and omiffion ; for certainly nature has given every advantage you. 
could with or defire. 

Another capital advantage refultine from our independence, con- 
fits in the expanfion of the human mind, and the new fields it 
has opened for enquiry, efpecially on the interefting fubject of go- 
vernment. What proofs have we given of our knowledge in this 
fcience !.witnefs the wifdom and energy of many of our ftate confti- 
. tutions, witnefS the literary prodnétions of thofe civilians, Jer- 
Ferson, Apams, Paine, FRANKLIN, and many others, whofe works 
are not only calculated to inftruct their countrymen, but to ewlight- 
en Europe and pofteriry in the great fcience of focial and pelitica? 
happinets. Whether viewed by the contemplative eye of philofo- 
phy, or fcanned by the more active mind of the politician, the hap- 
pinefs arifing to fociety from the progrefs of {cience in the world 
prefents a molt delightful profpect. 

No country is more indebted to the caufe of learning than Ame- 
rica. To the well informed minds of her citizens does the owe her 
prefent important rank in the fcale of nations: to this is fhe indebt- 
ed for her unparalleled advances to greatnefS and empire ; and on 
this do her prefut—her future liberties and all the valuable rights 
of human nature eflentially depend ; America, from her fituation, 
pofiziles greater advantages for the promotion of literature and tht 
arts, than have marked any nation in the early ftages of its political 
exiftence, not being fubject to the conftant inroads of barbarians, 
or Indian favages, in fach a manner as to affect her jn this particu- 
jar, orto the tyranny of fuperftition—nor interrupted by the fre- 
guent din of arms, ever hottile to the arts ; here peace waves her 
gentle banners, and under the pleafing aufpices of our prefent 
happy sovernment and its enlightened adminiftrators, fcience 
fhall expand her genial rays, and the various fountains of learn- 
ing througiont the continent annually iflue their {treams, which, 
like the periodical inundations of the Nile, fhall enrich the 
country. ’ 

Another principal advantaze which refults from our independence, 
is the material change it has wrought upon the opinions, conduct, 
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and government of European nations. The principles of liberty, 
that took in America, quick as the lightning’s flath, tpread 
throughout France, and now we have the mexpreflible felicity of 
contemplating her as a land of liber:y, free enquiry, and tolera- 
tion. Somé from the fame caufe have fhaken off an immenfe load of 
religious une and bigotry. Others have obtained what they 
had long demanded in vain, the exerci'e of their common rights to 
liberty and independence. Even Britain herfelf, that proud and fu- 
percilious nation, has been taught by our fuccefsful ftruggle, to re- 
lax, in fome meafure, for a fhort time, in her general fyfiem of fub- 
jugation. Propitious era, thou happy event, which haft foftened the 
rigours of tyranny and defpotifm, and taught kings to revere the 
great laws of equity and juitice ! 

Having thus, my friends, prefented to your view part of the ad- 
vantages refulting from this memorable event, which, with others 
you poflefS, cannot fail in promoting your felicity and profperity; 
it is as far from my intention, as it is from my duty, on this 
pleafing occafion to divert your minds from a contemplation of the 
delightful objects that are fo naturally prefented by the return of 
this aufpicious anniverfary. But there are fome reflexions fo inti- 
mately connected with my fubject, that it is impoflible to pafs them 
over in filence. In the ardor of enthufiafm, into which my mind 
has been carried, I have afcribed the poffeflion of freedom and hap- 
pinefS to the people of this country without diftinetion. But, pain- 
ful tafk! I mutt retract, or at leaft qualify the exprefion. For, is 
there not, O Columbia! thou firtt born of treedom—tiion who haft 
taught the world to know, and prize as they ought, this heaven. 
born bleffing—is there not within thy bofom a numerous clafs of 
men,who have no caufe to unite their voices with ours in celebrating 
this memorable day ? Alas! there is! and whilft truth and candour 
make this confeflion, the fair genius of liberty forgets for a me- 
met the rapturous joys of the day, to weep over their fate. Un- 
happy fons of Africa! when I think of your condition, 1 am ready 
to afk myfelf, if this be the united ftates—that land fo famed for 
its reverence for the natural rights of man? I am ready io alk, 
where are thofe folemn declarations—ihofe folemn appeals, which 
you, my fellow-citizens, made to the father of the great family ef 
mankind, in the hour of your late diftrefs? Did your patriots rea- 
fon, and heroes bleed, to eftablith the pofition, that part of the hu- 
man race only were born with an inherent right to treedom? This 
indeed was not your declaration: but what muft the refit of the 
world think of your conduct? will they not brand your name, in 
other refpects fo fair—fo glorions—with the foul epichet® of inte- 
refted, inconfiftent nation ?—Of all the extremes, capable of being 
united in a political fyitem, furely liberty and flavery are the moft 
heterogeneous, diftordant, and thocking !—E€xtirpate, then, this 
baneful weed out of the fair garden of liberty, and let each return 
of this glorious anniverfary find the evil rapidly diminifhing, until 
its name thall be forever loft from the annals of America: and the 
chorus of liberty fhall be filled with the joyful notes of ail nations 
and colours of men that breathe the pure air of Columbia. In order 
that this happy puspofe may be effected, O may that luminous and 
benign fpirit of libérty; which is diffuling itfelf throughout the world, 
fill continue to diffufe it’elf, and once more fhed its influcutial 
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rays upon the minds of the Americans. And, O ye enlightened 
Amerieans, who have fo gloriouliy oppo ed acts of deipotifm, for the 
eftablifhment of your own liberty, may you now puriue the dictates 
of humanity, and let proper motives actuaie you on to the ettablith- 
ment of uvniveifal liverty—uutil tna: happy period fhall arrive when 
all wankind fhall enjoy equal ielnity. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS FAYETTE, 


T being reduced te a certainty that the illuftriois Fayette is 
I prifoner with the Auftrians, the unfortunaie fiiuation in 
wuich tha genileman is placed by the jacobine pa ty taking the 
lead ia the revolution, muit be diltreiiing to every American who 
has contemplaied his real character, or witnefied his fervices in the 
caufe of freedom. We trace the {trong features of his great model 

our illuftrious prefident) in every itage of his conduct, from the 
firft fpeech in the aiflembly of the notables, to his lait letter to the 
national aflembly, cautiouing them to guard againft the cabals of a 
powerfal faction. In che contticuting aflembly, we find him a:ivocat- 
ing the true principles of liberty—and when the conftitution had 
received the fanction of the fove:eign, he ftood foremoft on all occa- 
fions, to fupport it inviolable. No fooner had he humbly retired to his 
paternal eitate, than the alarm of foreign invafion {pread through 
the kingdom. Like the great Cincinnatus, he obeyed the call of his » 
country, and appeared at the head of her armies. Here we find him, 

on all occafions, afiiduonfly endeavouring to introduce difcipline, 
and to check the lawle’s violence of a raw, untutored foldiery. 
This purpofe was effected in a great degree—when jealoufies at 
home, having dethroned the fovereign, and fought his lite, it be- 
came neceflary to confult meafures for his fafery.—Here mult we 
leave him. That foch a man can be a traitor, cannot, and will not 
be believed. On the contrary, there is every reafon to prefume 

igs that a courfe of conduct fo uniformly parfued, will terminate as 
ft gioriouily as it began. AMERICANUS, 
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DETTACHED THOUGHTS. 


HE perfon we love is always more elteemed than he deferves; 
the perfon we do not love, we always efteem the Jeatt it is in 
our powem we even feck to defpif him, and commonly fucceed 
in it. At firft, that contempt is not fincere ; but infenfibly it becomes 
more fo; and at laft we «row to hare in good earncit, to defpife aa 
4 eltimable perfon againit whom we have fome caufe of hatred: if, 
however, we are forced to citeeim him, we hate iim the more for 
that. 

To love to do good 3s a praife. worthy thing, even when the mo- 
tive for it is not the beit, and always rare, whatever be the mative, 
Kt is rare to do good even from vanity or inrere{t, becaufe vanity 
and intereft well uncerfios |, are almoft as rare as virtue. But to 
Jove thofe to whom we have done good, is aththg pe: fecily natu. 
E: and in no refpect praifeworchy : it is the pure effect of self 
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FROM ASIATIC RESEARCHES, 


Differtation on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India; fuppof2d to be written 
by fir William Fones. 
W°* cannot juftly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof 
of facts, that one idolatrous ‘people muft have borrowed 
their deities, rites, and tenets from another ; fince Gods of all 
fhapes and dimenfions may be framed by the boundlefs powers of 
imagination, or by the frauds and follies of men, in countrics never 
connected : but when features of refembiance, too ftrong to have 
been accidental, are obfervable, in different fyftems of poljytheilm, 
without fancy or prejudice to colour them and improve the likenefs, 
we can fearcely help believing, that fome connexion has immemori- 
ally fubfifted between the feveral nations whe have adopted them : 
it is my defign, in this eflay, to point out fuch a refemblance be- 
tween the popular worfhip of the old Greeks and Italians and that 
of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to doubt of a great fimilarity 
between their ftrange religions and that of Egypt, China, Perfia, 
Phrygia, Pheenice, Syria ; to which, perhaps, we may fafely add 
fome of the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of America; while 
the Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern regions of Eu- 
rope, was not merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and Italy, but al- 
moft the fame in another drefS with an embroidery of images appa- 
rently Afiatick. From all this, if it be fatisfactorily proved, we may 
infer a general union oraffinity between the moft diftinguifhed inha- 
bitants of the primitive world atthe time when they deviated, as 
they did too early deviate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 
There feem to have been four principal fources of all mythology. 
I. Hiitoyical, or natural, truth has been perverted into fable by igno- 
rance, imagination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of Crete, whole 
tomb had been difcovered in that ifland, was conceived to have been 
the God of Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that country, to 
have been his fon, and to hold a fupreme appellate jurifiction over 
departed fouls : hence, too, probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, as 
Bochart learnedly traces it ; hence beacons or volcanos became one- 
eyed giants and montters vomiting flames ; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofitions, were fuppoted 
to crufh all veilels attempting to pafs between them ; of which idle 
fictions many other inftances might be colletted from the Odyfley 
and the various Argonautic poems, The lef we fay of Julian itars, 
deifications of princes or warriors, altars raifed, with thofe of Apol- 
lo, to the bafeit of men, and divine titles beftowed on fugh wretches 
as Cains Octavianus, the lef$ we fhall expofe the infamy of grave 
fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly of the low multitude: 
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but we may be aflured, that the mad apotheofis of truly great men, 
or of little men falfely called great, has been the origin of grofs 
idolatrous errors in every part of the pagan world. [1. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild admire:ion of the hea- 
venly bodies, and, after atime, the fyftems and calculations of attro - 
nomers : hence came a confiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable ; the Sabian worfhip in Arabia ; the Perfian types and emblems 
of Mihr or the fun, and the far.extended adoration of the ele- 
ments and the powers of nature ; and hence, perhaps, all the artifici- 
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al chronology of the Chinefe and Indians, with the invention of 
deimigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches in their extravagant 
and imaginary periods. Lil. Numberlefs divinities have been creat- 
ed folely by the magic of poetry ; whofe eflential bufinefs it is to 
perfonify the mott abitract notions, and to place anymph or a ge- 
nius in every grove aud almoft in every flower : hence Hygieia 
and jafo, health and remedy, are the poetical daughters of. A:scula- 
pius, who was either a diitinguifhed phyfician, or medical {kill per- 
fonified : and hence Chloris, or verdure, is married to the Zephyr. 
IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and metaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in deities ; of which a thoufand examples 
might be adduced from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commenta- 
tors on Homer, in their pedigrees of the gods, and their fabulous 
Jefions of morality : the richeft and nobleft {tream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale of Pfyche, or the 
progrefs ofthe foul; than which, tomy taite, a more beautiful, fub- 
lime, and well-fupported allegory was never produced by the wif- 
dom and ingenuity of man. Hence alfo the Indian Maya, or, as the 
word is explained by fome Hindu {cholars, “ the firft inclination of 
the Godhead to diverfify himfelf, (fuch is their phrafe) by creatin 
worlds,” is feigned tobe the mother of univerfal nature, and of all 
the inferior gods; as a Cafhmirian informed me when I afked him, 
why Cama, or Love, was reprefented as her fon ; but the word 
Maya, or delufion, has a more fubiile and recondite fenfe in the Ve- 
danta philofophy, where it fignifies the fyftem of perceptions, whe- 
ther of fecondary or of primary qualities, which the deity was be- 
lieved by Epicharmus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to raife 
by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds ef his creatures, but which 
had not, in their opinion, any exiflence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the gods of theIndian and Europe- 
an heatiens, from whatever fource they were derived, I fhall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to enquiries after truth, than a 
fwitematical fpirit, and fhall call to mind the faying of a Hindu wri- 
ter, ‘* that whoever obftinetely adheres to any fet of opinions, may 
bring himfelf to believe that the frefheft fandal-wood isa flame of 
fire :” this will effectually prevent me from infifting that fuch a god 
of India was the Fupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo; fuch, the Mercu- 
ry : in fact, fince all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely to 
the aflemblage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon reduces them all 
to refined allegories, and Newton to a poetical difguife of true hifto- 
ry), we find many Joves, many Apollos, many Mercuries, with diftinet 
attribuces and capacities ; norfhall I prefumne to fuggeft more, than 
that, in one capacity or another, there exiftsa ftriking fimilitude 
between the chief objects of worfhip in ancient Greece or Italy, 
and in the very interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon which | proceed to lay before you, muaft needsbe 
very fuperficial, partly from my fhort refidence in Hinduftan, part- 
ly from my want of complete leifure for literary amufements, but 
principally becaufe I have no European book to refresh my memory 
of old fables, except the conceited, though not unlearned, work of 

Pomey ; entitled the Pantheon, and that fo miferably tranflated, 
that it can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand more ftrokes 
of refemblance might, lam fure, be collected by any who fhould 
with that view perufe Hefiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, and the other 
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mythologifts ; or, which would be a fhorter and a pleafanter way, 
fhould be fatisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of Lilius Gi- 
raldus. 

Disquifitiens concerning the manners and conduct of our fpecies 
inearly times, or indeed at any time, ate always curious at leatt, 
and amufing ; but they are highly interefting to fuch as can fay of 
themfelves with Chremes in the play, ‘‘ we are men, and take an 
intereft in all that relates to mankind :” They may even be of folid 
importance in an age when feme intelligent and virtuous perfons 
are inclined to dowke the authenticity of the accounts, delivered by 
Mofes, concerning the primitive world ; fince no modes or fources 
of reafoning can be unimportant, which have a tendency to re- 
move fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of Genefis, all 
due allowances being made for a figurative eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabric of our national religion is falfe ; a conclufion 
which none of us, I truft, would wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot 
help believing the divinity of the Meffiah, from the undifputed anti- 
quity and mauifeft completion of many prophefies, efpecially thofe 
of Ifaiah, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory to whom they are 
applicable, am obliged, of courte, to believe the fanctity of the vene- 
able books, to which that facred perfon refers, as genuine : 
but it is not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, that 
I have at heart; it is truth itfelf; and if any cool, unbiaf- 
fed reafoner will clearly convince me, that Mofes drew his narrative 
through Egyptian conduits, from the primeval fountains of Indian 
literature, I fhall efteem him asa friend, for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promife to ttand among the toremoft, 
in affifting to circulate the truth, which he has afcertained. After 
fuch sAalenden, I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid man 

will be difpleafed, if, in the courfe of my work, I make as free with 

any arguments that he may have advanced, as I fhould really defire 
him to dowith any of mine that he may be difpofed to controvers, 

Having no fyftem of my own to maintain, ifhall not purfue a very 

regular method, but fhall take all the gods, of whom I difcourfe, 

as they happen to prefent themfelves ; beginning, however, like the 

Romans and the Hindus, with Janus or Ganefa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian deity are fully com- 
prifed in two choriambick verfes of Sulpitius ; and a farther ac- 
count of him from Ovid would here be fuperfluous : 

Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O caute rerum faror, O principium deoru:m ! 

“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with two 
heads, and with two forms ; O fagacious planter of all things, and 
Jeader of deities !”’ 

He was the god, we fee, of wiflom ; whence he is reprefented 
on coins with two, and on the Hetrufcan image found at Falifci 
with four faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpection : thus is 
Ganefa, the God of wifdom in Hinduflan, painted with an Ele- 
phant’s head, the fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and attended by 
a favourite rat, which the Indians confider as a wife and provident 
animal. His next great character (the plentiful fource of many fu- 
perititious ufages) was that, from which he is emphatically ttiled 
the father, and which the fecond verfe before cited more fully ex- 
prefies, the origin and founder of all things: whence this notion 
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arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he firft built fhrines, raifed altars, 
and inttituted facrifices, it is not eafy to conjecture ; hence it came, 
however, that his name was.invoked before any other god; that; 
in the old facred rires, corn and wine, and, in Jater times, incenfe 
alfo, were firft offered to Janus ; that the doors or entrances to pri- 
vate houfes were called Jauuz, and any pervious paflage or tho- 
rouglitare, in the plural number, Jani, or with two beginnings ; 
that he was reprefented holding a rod, as guardian of ways, and a 
key, as opening, not gates only, but all important works and af- 
fairs of mankind ; that he was thought to prefide over the morn- 
ing, or beginning of day; that, although the Roman year began 
regularly with March, yet the eleventh month, named januarius, 
was confidered as firth of the twelve, whence the whole year 
was fuppofed to be under his guidance, and opened with great fo- 
lemnity by the confuls inaugurated in his fane, where his ttatue was 
decorated on that occafion with frefh laurel ; and, for the fame rea- 
fon, a folemn denunciation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national act, was made by the military conful’s 
opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
‘The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus, might either denote, 
according to the general opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovid, all entrance and 
accefs muft be made through him to the principal Gods, who were, 
to a proverb, of the fame number. We may add, that Janus was 
imagined to prefide over infants at their birth, or the beginning of 
life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame character: all facri- 
fices and religious ceremonies, a}l addrefles even to fuperior gods, 
all ferious compofitions in writing, and all worldly atfairs of mo- 
ment, are begun by pious Hindus with an invocation of Ganefa; 
a word compofed of ifa, the governor or leader, and gana, or a 
company of deities, nine of which companies are enumerated in 
the Amarcofh. Inftances of opening bufinefs aufpicioufly by an 
ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the lines of refemblance here 
traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might be multiplied with 
eafe. Few books are begun without the words falutation to Gane’s, 
and he is firit invoked by the Brahmans, who conduct the trial by 
ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the homa, or facrifice to fire. 
M, Sonnerat reprefents him as highly revered on the coaft of Co- 
rowandel: ‘¢ where the Indians (he fays) would not, on any ac- 
count build a honfe without having placed on the ground an image 
of this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day 
with flowers; they fet up his figure in all their temples, in the 
ftreets, inthe high roads, and in open plains at the foot of fome tree ; 
fo that perfons of all ranks may invoke him before they undertake 
any befinefs, and travellers worfhip him before they proceed on 
their journey.’ To this I may add, from my own obfervation, that 
in the commodious and ufeful town which now rifes at Dharma- 
ranva or Gaya, under the aufpices of the active and benevolent 
Thomas Law, efg. collector of Rotas, every new-built houfe, 
apteeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has the name of 
Ganefa fuperferibed on its door; and, in the old town, his im. 
age is placed over the gates of the temfiles. 

(To b¢ continued.) vA 
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ON THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF POETICAL GENIUS. 


i yee eflential qualities of poetical compofition, are fully, though 
briefly, exprefied by Horace in the two following lines 

“ Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

“‘ Magua fonaturum ; des nominis hujus honorem.” 

In thefe lines, three particulars are ivatiened ;—Ingenium—mens 
divinior—os magna fonaturum. Invention, a divine mind, or a 
mind unufually aetaak, and talents of powerful expreflion. W e thall 
make fome obfervations on each of thefe feparately. 

I. By ingenium may be here underftood invention, ingenuity, or 
that great creating power of the poet which depends on imagi- 
nation. It is by this talent, that the poet makes a proper choice and 
arrangement of thofe circumftances in an object, which, in fuggef- 
ting it, he means to employ. For though we afcribe to him creative 
powers, it is not meant that he forms beings altogether new, or 
of materials that never exifled till he produced them : we only 
mean, that he works on the materials prefented to him by nature; 
he feparates and throws them into new combinations. He thus by 
altering, and new modelling, makes new objects; with a view to 
excite {tronger emotions than they would otherwife occafion. 

Poetic genius is diftinguiihed by the exercife of invertion and 
imitation; for they are, iu fact, the fame. The poet invents, that 
is, he throws circumi{tances into a new form ; but that form is in- 
tended to reprefent, fo.as to make a {tronger impreflion, fomething 
that does exiit, or has exifted. The great object of all imitation is 
nature, either inanimated, fuch as woods, vales, and rivers—or 
animated, as birds, beafts; but above all, the actions of mankind. 
It is not enough merely to defcribe ; the poet muft imitate. He is 
not only, for example, to difplay anger by defcribing the pale face 
and quivering lip; but he muft, by {peaking the language, difplay 
the feelings of the angry man. As he chiefly imitates human na- 
ture, he muft fuppofe himfelf the very character he invents. He 
muft fpeak what every one of the perfons he reprefents would na- 
turally fpeak, and feem to perform actions fimilar to what the per- 
fon would have done in that fituation. 

The paftoral poet, for inftance, hasto imitate the manners and 
cuftoms of the country life. If any objects are introduced, that are 
not connected with the paftoral life, they are improper. The ob- 
jects, from which the poet borrows his imagery, muft be fuch as 
are within the {phere of the fhepherd’s knowledge. lf they fup- 
pofe great improvement in the fciences, they are improper, and 
cannot make a part of a paftoral poem. The characters, too, mult 
be fuch as are fuited to that ftate; the paflions defcribed muft be 
modified fo asto be confiftent with the fituation of the fpeaker, 
To fay they muft be always gentle, is improper; becaufe fhep- 
herds are often reprefented, and with juftice, as being envious and 
violently incenfed. But it would be improper to reprefent them as 

very ambitious, or carrying their refentment to violent or bloody 
excefs. The fame thing may be illuftrated in epic, dramatic, and 
every f{pecies of poetical compofition. In all of them the poet wintt 
“— fiction, but in all of them he mutt adhere to probability ; 
and while he invents, he muft imitate. He is to excite feelings ; 
and this can only be done by defcribing particular natural objects. 
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II. But the poet mutt not only invent—he muft not only have in- 
genuity and thofe talents which depend on imagination—he muft 
teel—he muft have fenfibiliry—-he muft have the mens divinior. 
This I conceive to be the meaning of the term. The expreflion is 
general ; mens divinior, a very divine mind, a more than ufually 
divine mind, How comes that to fignify fenfibility? and is not the 
meaning too arbitrary? By attending to the following particulars, 
we fhall perhaps judge otherwife : 

ft, What is it that exalts a mind, or makes it, fo to fay, divine ? 
Is it not fach fenfibility as flows our in exquifite feeling or fine af- 
fectien? Ail, or moft men, have fenfibility to the circumftances that 
befal themfelves; but he, whofe mind is fo fufceptible as to be 
as deeply affected with what befals others, and with imaginary 
events, as other perfons are with real, may be faid to have fine fen- 
fibility, or the mens divinior. 

2d, The poet, in this paflage, fpeaks like a critic: at any rate, 
he is not to be fufpected of writing loofely. He ufually dittin- 
guifhes very accurately, and exprefles himfelf very correctly. He is 
not to be fufpected of diftinctions without difference, or of ufing 
words that have no meaning, or are redundant. The difference, for 
example, between the ingen:um and os magna fonaturum is diltindly 
marked. Is it fair, then, to fuppofe that he means no more by the 
mens divinior, than by the ingexium ? By every rule of candid criti- 
cifin, we mutt fuppofe that he means fomething different ; and not 
only fo, but fomeching eflential. He is making an important enu- 
meration: what is this fecond particular in his enumeration? This 
leads us to remark, 

3dly, That the poet, in other parts of his works, where he de- 
livers critical doctrines, dwells very particularly on fenfibility. He 
fays explicitly, in his epiftle to the Pifos, thar without this it is im- 
poflible to enter into human pafflions and affections, fo as to imitate 
them, and fo as to move other perfons. ‘‘ Si vis me flere, (fays he,) 
dolendain eft primum ipfi tibi.’”” Now, as the meaning of a writer 
is always beft known by comparing him with himfelf, fo to fay, 
and fince Horace fets fo high a value on fenfibility, and fince here 
he does not mention it in a formal enumeration of poetical quali- 
ties, and as in this enumeration we meet with an expretlion which 
feems general, but which may have this particular meaning, we 
mnft, in fairnefS, conclude that the poet is confiftent, means fenfi- 
bility, and apprehends that he announces it fufficiently by the epi- 
thet divinior. 

That fenfibility, the power of feeling, or fully conceiving the 
prilions, affections, or actions we would delineate, is a neceflary 
ingredient in poetical genius, needs finall illuftration. The paflage 
now alluded to in Horace is fufficient. 


“ Non fatis eft pulchra efle poemata, dulcia funto, 
Et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflenr, 
Hamani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipfi tibi; nunc tua me infortunia ledent, 
Telephe, vel Pelen; male fi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. Triitia maeftum 
Vultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum, 
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Thoughts on coinage. 


“ Ludentem lafciva, feverum feria dictu. 

«¢ Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 

« Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 
« Aut ai humum merore gravi deducit, et angit ; 

<¢ Poit effert animi motus, interprete lingua. 


If. But what fignify invention and fenfibility, if the thoughts 
and feelings of the poet are not well expvefled. He muft have the 
os magna fonaturum, He muft be capable of adequate expreffion, 
adequate to the great objects and paflions he would difpiay. He 
may mr a the fineit objects, he may be moved by the molt ex- 
quifite affections, but he cannot pleaie or move others, unlefs he 
makes them fee as he fees, and feel as he feels. But he canuot tranf- 
fufe his foul into theirs. He muft ufe fome intermediate vehicle for 
conveying his thoughts to thofe whom he would affect. Language 
is this velhicle. He matt fpeak, and fpeak perfpicuoufly, and accu- 
rately, and fully. He muit fpeak, and with energy, and in a man- 
ner adequate, as was faid, to his fubject. He muit have the cs magna 
fonaturum, This quality, fo eflential in poetry, us it is moft capable 
of cultivation, deferves the more to be attended to, and cultivated. 
—Perhaps nature mutt confer imagination and fenfibiliry: bur 
force and elegance, at leaft perfpicuity and correctnefs of expreflion, 
may be attained by ftudy. Whar that ftudy, or thofe exercifes may 
be, which tend to the improvement of expreflion, is foreign from 
our prefent fubject. Suffice it that we have fhown, that invention, 
fenfibiliry, and expreflion are the eflzntial qualities of poetical 
genius. 

Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna fonaturum ; des nominis hujus honorem. 
Anderfon’s Bee. CRITO. 
——-Ss> 2] [> sa-—- 
THOUGHTS ON COINAGE. 


OREIGN coins now in circulation among us, and indeed in 

general the coin of every nation, is roughly executed. Artifts 
of liete-merit have been employed in cutting the dies, or if artitts 
of eminence have been employed, they have not exerted their ta- 
lents, not even in tise ‘execution of the precious metal coins. The 
labour of cutting an indifferent die, and that necefliry to execute 
one with care, is nearly the fame—more talent only is requifite 
to execute the latter; which talent, once handfomely paid for, re- 
peats itielf in every coin {truck with thar die ; and to coin ‘rom-an 
indifferent die is as expenfive, as to coin from one better executed. 
A coinage from dies executed by artills of eminence, might perpe- 
tuate, as well as medals, remarkable events. 

Independent of this confideration, a more weighty reafon ope- 
rates in favour of executing with extraordinary care, the coins of 
the united ftates, the fecurity which fuch care would afford againtt 
forgery. 

The bufinefs of die-cutting, in any confiderable degree of perfec- 
tion, is a difficulr art, requiring a confiderable thare of natural ta- 
lent, well improved by 4 knowledge of drawing, and long expetri- 
ence in it. This is evident from the very limited number of eminent 
artilts in this line, even in Europe, Hence will arife the difficulry 
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of finding perfons able to counterfeit a well executed coin ; which 
difficulty arifes nearly to an impoflibility, whenit is confidered, that 
artifts of eminence will be expofed to few temptations, to deviate 
from an uprigt line of life, to purfue one highly criminal: befides, 
in cafe of a forgery, the probability of being detected becumes 

reater, asthe number of perfous capable of executing it is fmal- 

er. This would deter, even if bad principle, diftrefled circumftan- 
ces, and great talent in a difficult bufinets, could be found united in 
one perfon. 

Coins, in their ufual form, fubject the {tate to confiderable lofs by 
friction. The prominent and rough furfaces of the emblems on 
them, are much expofed to friction, and by coming repeatedly into 
contact, are foon defaced, with a lofs of weight to the coin, as well 
as of its whole beauty. This laft would be a ferious objection, if the 
coin was the work of an eminent artift, fo executed as to prevent 
counterteiting. 

To avoid thefe inconveniences of coins with emblems in relievo, 
itis propofed to ftrike them in cavo, Then plain and fiiooth fur- 
faces will come in contact, inftead of prominent and rough—the 
friction will be lef$, owing to the polifh of the rubbing furtaces ; it 
will produce lefs effect in wearing, owing to the greater quantity of 
furface in contact, and what is rubbed off by friction, will lefS af. 
fect the beauty of the coin. 

The optical effect produced by a medal in relievo, and one in cavo, 
is the fame, and they are not to be diltinguithed at a diftance, with- 
out attention to rhe place whence the light itrikes them. 

One inconvenience, it may be faid, would arife from coin on this 
propofed plan. It could not be handled with fo much celerity, as it 
would lie clofer to any plane furface than the common coin. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience, it is propofed to make the edge roun- 
ing, and, to avoid friction, fincoth, and the zornaments on it alfo 
in cavo. 

—_— = 22a— 
Letier on the manner in which literary reputation is eflablifhed. By R. 
Heron. 


bine: obfervation, that there is a fatality which attends the 
reputation of authors, as well as other human aifairs, is un- 
doubrelly jait. How elfe fhall we account for Milton’s immortal 
poem lingering fo flowly inte fame, while the moft vapid producti- 
ons of fone of his cotemporaries acquired an inftant celebrity, as 
wide as it was ill-founded ? 

Dubos has given us a curious theory of the manner in which 
works of meric attain their due reputation. His reflexions are 
f{pecious without value, and mafiy without folidity. Let us ftrike 
again(t them : perhaps the truth will fly ont. 

‘ New productions,’ fays he, ¢ are at firft appreciated by judges of 
very different characters; people of the trade, and the public. They 
would be very foon eftimated at their juft value, if the public was 
as capable of defending its opinion, and making it weigh properly, 
as it knows how to take the juft fide. But it has the eafinefs to allow 
its judgement to be embarrafled by perfons who profefs the art to 
which che new production belongs. Thefe perfons are often apt to 
mia'se a falle report, for reafons which we will explain. They ob- 
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fcure the truth in fach a maner, that the public remains for fome 
time in uncertainty, or in error. It does not know precifely what 
title the newwork merits. The public remains undecided on the 
quettion, if it is good, ur bad, on the whole : and it even fometimes 
believes people of the profeflion, who deceive it ; but it only believes 
them for a very fhort time. 

* That firft period being elapfed, the public appreciates a work at 
its juft value ; and gives it the rank which itdeferves, or condemns 
it to utter oblivion, It is never deceived ; becaufe it judges difin- 
tereftedly and caufe it judges by fentiment.’ 

Such are the reflexions of the Abbe du Bos, whom I will readily 
allow to be the moft judicious of the French critics, if that is any 

raife. Truth is againft them. Let us examine their juitice by am 
illuftrious inftance. 

Paradife Loft was fold by pe Milton to his bookfeller on the 
twenty-feventh day of April 1657, during the witty and ingenious 
feipn of Charles II. when Dryden was at the head of poetry and 
criticifin. Did it inftantly aftonifh the world, as if anew fen had 
arifen? No. Three years pafled, ai of titles, and other book- 
felling arts, were employed, ere a finall impreffion could be fold, 
though, not one of the trade of poetry perplexed the public opinion. 
Dryden, who was at the head of that trade, was the firft to perceive 
and to applaud its beauties. Criticifm was the general purfuit of 
that age, which was fully as enlightened on that head asthe prefent.- 
What happened then would have happened now: in the year'1767 
Milton’s divine poem would have met exactly the fame reception as 
in 1667. And why ? Theanfwer is evident : the work was in 2 
ftyle of poetry above the popular conception ; and the judgment 
of true judges, though it always prevails, yet prevails with as much 
flownefs as certainty. 

In this lies the grand miftake of du Bos. He fuppofes the public 
judges for itfelf: it is always led by peculiar opinions ; and the 
rectitude of its fentiments depends entirely upon the fuperiority of 
its leaders being founded in truth, or merely in fafhion. By the 
public,‘ ddddenffand with him, people of fome knowledge and fome 
reading. A man who reads for his amufement books in his own 
Jangnage, and can talk a little on what he reads, may afford a kind 
of abitract idea of what is meant by the public, Now I will venture 
to compute from reak obfervation, that not 99 out. of 100, who 
pretend to admire Milton, are capable of underftanding that wri- 
ter. Why then has he a place in their libraries? Becaufe he is 
mentioned with high applaufe by writers of reputation. 

Had not Addifon written his fuperficial criticifin on Milton, which 
is indeed adapted to the meaneft capacity, other men of learning 
would have brought him into vogue: for a faperior poet is al- 
wae the poet of the learned, before he is that of the public at 

arge. 

Witnefs the Comus, L’Allegro, II Penferofo, the exquifite produc- 
tions of the fame author; which remained a feaft for the learned 
alone, for near a century after their publication. They were pub- 
lithed in 1645, and were taken no notice of. The Comus, L’ Allegro, 
IT Penferofo, were taken no notice of at a period when we fome- 
times find the ‘tenth edition of mafles of metrical nonfenfe, that 
are now unknown to have exifted ! Let the public after this judge 
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for itfelf. A fecond edition of thefe divine .poems did not appear 
till 1673 ; and even then hey were not republifhed, becaufe they 
were called for, but becaufe they made a fizeable volume with his 
Paradife Regained then firft publifhed. 

What is the reafon of fuch poems falling into filence? Is it not’ 
becaufe thofe learned men, who happened to fee and admire them, 
had uo opportunity of recommending them to public notice ? 

At the fame time it mnft be obferved, that it is the impartial, 
uninfluenced opinion of'men of learning, that commands the public 
judgment ; not that of fuch men of learning as are friends of the au- 
thor : for fuch decifions the public, howeyer highly it may rate the 
abilities of him who pronounces them, yet has always difcernment 
enough to fet afide. 

- Seldom does it even happen, that the opinion of cotemporary 
meu of learning influences the public : which is the reafon that the 
works of any living writerare very feldom juftly appreciated. Yes 
it may fo happen that a writer, froma happy circumftance, ma 
acquire a reputation as juft as it is inftantaneous. This was the cale 
with the late mr. Gray, who, by his happening, to be converfant in 
fathionable company, gained acomplete century in point of reputa- 
tion. For, though fafhionable writers are. moft juftly fet in oppofi- 
tion to good, the very epithet implying that their works will not 
lait ; yec fafhion is now and then in the right, as well as other fools. 

It is above obferved, that the opinion of cotemperary judges, de- 
cides not that of the public, The truth is, there are works of fuper- 
lative merit, of which the moft learned cotemperary can form no 
true eftimate ; for works of uncommon excellence require to be viewed 
ata certain diftance, and in acertain light, to have their due effect. 
Seta picture of Raphael's againft the blaze of the noonday fun, and 
its beauties will bevas little difcerned as at midnight. Let me add, 
that an eminent writer is feldom the writer of his own times : his 
mature mind precedes the advancement of his art and language very 
often bya full century : fo that ene hundred years, and fometimes 
more, muft elapfe, ere the public has acquired intelligence enough 
to judge of him. 


—_—2a2a2]2 =>—— 


ON TALE-BEA RIN G. 
Where there is no tale-bearer, the ftrife ceafeth. SOLOMON. 


(CES that terminate in immediate deftruction are feldom ex- 
tenfively fatal, becaufe they are carefully guarded again{t, and 
rarely practifed: but cunning, fraud, and hypecrify, produce their 
effects without being adverted to. : 
Slander is the etlence of tale-bearing; and flander aflumes fo 
many fhapes to miflead, that the moft cautious are not always able 
to refift its influence ; and by its concealed venom it becomes the 
moft excruciating fcourge to mankind ! It difturbs the peace of fo- 
cieties, families, and friends. 
Muft not he be a great coward who always attacks you behind 
your back, and in circumftances where it is impoflible for you to 
ftand upon the defenfive ? Such acowardis the tale-bearer, who finds 
it neteflary to ftab in the dark ; and who takes the opportunity of 
my abfence to murder my character, 
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_Good name in man or woman, dear, my lord, 
Is the immortal jewel of their fouls. 
‘Who fteals my purfe fteals trath ; ’tis fomething, nothing +. - 
*T was mine, "tis his, and has been flave to thoufands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed ! Shakefpeare. 

The {tratagems of vice are fo many and various, fo complicated 
and myfterious, that they require the {kill of a maiter to maturate 
them,, Hypocrify is an aggregate of all that is bafe or abject in na- 
ture; it is the badge of a reprobate mind, the garb of a villain.— 
Under this unhallowed mask, that noxious thing, a Tale-bearer is 
reared, nourifhed, and protected. He muft appear what he is not, 
that his tales may gain credit with others: otherwife the virtues, 
which he mutt ditfuife, would alleviate the faults which it is his 
bufinefS to expofe. 

Falfehood, the ghaftly mother of this unfeemly child, is ever 
ready to affift the Tale-bearer, to gratify his withes, and fill up 
his plan. Facts are not always at hand, nor always convenient for 
the fchemes of deceit.—He means to reveal nothing but what you 
mean ta conceal; to tell nothing but what detracts from your me- 
rit ;—and what can anfwer all thefe purpofes fo well as falfehood ? 

Idlenefs the predominant bias of every weak and worthlefs tem- 

r, and the fruitful nurfery of the moft baneful habits. He who 

as no bufinef$ of his own, muft naturally turn his attention to that 
of others.— 

: Spite is that great fermentatory principle which fets all the tale. 
bearer’s paflions a boiling.—Extract this from his temper, and there 
is not a duller, more infipid , infignificant animal in nature. 

Sufpicion, that felf-tormenting principle, muft likewife be added, 
aud this completes the fhocking compound.—Confcious of his own 
wicked intentions, he diftrnfts all mankind.—Not a circumftance 
happens, but awakens his jealoufy and aggravates his dread.—He 
knows under what a variety of unexpected forms he has aflailed 
-others, and his fear of being in the fame manner aflailed, makes 
him continually anxious to guard againft it. He is afraid he fhall be 
wounded by fome invifible hand, and trembles for the confequence. 
Poor, miferable being! it is the tribute he pays for his perfidy ; it is 
a part of the punifhiment which heaven hath appointed for his guilt. 

In vain does fuch an execrable being appeal to religion, to friend- 
fhip, and to good manners. In religion he cannot believe ; in 
friendfhip he can put no confidence ; and good manners to him only 
appear a mask for villainy. From the confolation thefe afford to 
other men, he is entirely excluded. In the midit of fociety, he is 
in folitude; and the hand of every man that looks upon him, he 
thinks is ready to deftroy him. Our deteftation of fuch a character 
is almoft loft in pity, when we contemplate it in this point of view: 
and our gratitude to the Supreme Being, ought to be flrongly ex- 
cited, when we perceive, that he hath fo infeparably anne the 
punifhment to the practice of this deteftable vice. 

I might extend thefe obfervations, and fhow that a perfon of 
this character can neither expect to find confolation in religion, nor 
experience the foothing balm of friendfhip nor domeftic peace. In- 


@ependent, therefore, of the mifchief it docs to others, this vice 
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muft, in a particular manner, tend to render the unhappy perfon 
himfelf who practifes it, the moft miferable of all beings. 

But fearing I fhould tranfgrefs your limits, I thall only obferve, 
that fince the evil tendencies of this defpicable habit are fo nume- 
rous, Jet young perfons be cautioned to guard againft it with the ut- 
mo‘t attention ; for when it has been once fuffered to grow into a 
habit, it is a difficult tafk indeed to lay it afide. 

ft. : URANIA., 

-THE PERIODS OF THE SCIENCES, 
Sige hiflory of human learning has periods, which are marked 
by the general prevalence of particular ftudies among the li- 
terati of the time. The philofophers of the early period of Grecian 
literature, attended chiefly to mythological morality. Among the 
authors of the moft flourifhing periods of Grecian and Roman lite- 
‘rature, until the firft emperors, poetry, hiftory, and oratory, were 
the prevailing fubjects of attention. Under the latter emperors, and 
for fometime after, the works of the Iearned exhibit, for the moft 
part, the hiftory of theological controverfies : to them fucceeded 
metaphyfics and metaphyfical theology. When thefe began to de- 
cline, the attention of the learned awakened to alchemy, magic, 
judicial aftrology, the doctrine of fignatures and fympathies, the 
inyftic, theofophic, and Roficrucian theology, and phyko omy.— 
‘Then fucceeded claflic philofophy.—This gave way to akdien ‘poe- 
try and natural philofophy, to which, of late, have been joined the 
Studies of rational theology, chemiftry, the philofophy of hiftory, 

the hiltory of man, and the fcience of politics, 

——Se22e— 
ON THE LONGEVITY OF ANIMALS 
Res length of life that animals would naturally attain, has 
been, in few cafes, exactly alcertained. Domeftic animals, fér 
the moft part, are either facrificed for the purpofes of economy, or 
deitroyed by accident, long before they reach the period that na- 
ture had afligned to them ; and wild animals are but in few cafes, 
the objects of accurate obfervation. It is merely from accidental 
circumftances that the natural duration of the life of either of 
thefe can be afcertained. 

Of all domeftic animals, the fheep and the cat feem to be the 
fhorteft lived. The theep, at five or fix years, of age ufually loflés 
its teeth fo much as to be able with difficulty, after that period to 
collect food fufficient for its fubfiftence ; and few cats outlive the pe- 
riod of eight or ten years, The dog lives longer. I have had three 
dogs myfelf, that all attained the age of fifteen or fixteen; and all 
of them feffered violent deaths at laft. Another, that died of old 
age, was known with certainty to be more than twenty-one years 
old; probably it. might be a year or two more; but this could not 
be accurately afcertained. Many horfes have been known to exceed 

~ thirty, and fome,-I think, have been known to live nearly half a 
century. The cow feldom continues to have good teeth beyond ten 
‘or twelve years. 

But of all kinds of terreftrial animals, the feathered tribe feem 

to be fufceptible of the greateft longevity. A tame goofe has beén 
known to live a hundred years; and fwans are apparently equally 
Jong lived. Among the wild fowls, a few accidental cafes have been 
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recorded, that'tend 'to prove that they in genetal live very long. 
To which lift I beg to add the following cafe, which | had from the 
moft undoubted authority. : 

A great, many yeats ago, a gentleman caught a fea gull (valgoa 
fea maw,) whofe wings he cut, and put it into his garden, to clear 
it flugs and other vermin of that fort. The bird remained im that 
fituation for feveral years; and being kindly ufed, it became very 
familiar, fo as to come, upon a call, to be fed at the kitchen door. It 
was known by the name of Willie. This bird became at laft fo tame, 
that no care was taken to preferve it; and its wings having grown 
to full length, it lew away, joined the ocher gulls upon the beach, 
and came back from time to time to pay a vifit to the Loufe. It fol- 
lowed its companions, however,when they left thiscountry ; at which 
the family were much difconcerted. To their great joy, however, it 
returned with them the next feafon ; and with its ufual familiarity re- 
turned to its old haunt, where it was welcomed with great joy, and fed 
very liberally with the garbage of fith, its favourite food. In this way 
it went and returned for forty years without intermiflion, and kept 
up its acquaintance in the moft cordial manner ; for, while in the 
country, it vifited them almoft daily, anfwered to its name, like any 
domeftic animal, and ate almolt out of the hand. One year, however, 
very near the period of its final difappearance, Willie did not pay 
his refpects to the family for eight or ten days after the general 
flock of gulls were upon the coaft; and great was the lamentation 
for his lof$; as they naturally concluded he muft be dead. The gen- 
tleman from whom I had this fact, happened to be there on a vifir 
at that time, and was witne{s to and cordially joined in their 
regret. But to the great joy of the whole family, a fervant came 
running into the room one morning while they were at breakfaft, 
in extafy, calling out that Willie was retarned. The whole com- 
pany got up from table immediately, to welcome Willie, and the 
humane gueft among the reft. Food was foon found in abundance ; 
and Willie, with his ufual franknefs, ate of it heartily, and was as 
tame as any barn-yard fowl about the houfe. In a year or two afier- 
wards, this grateful bird difcontinued his vifits for ever, fo that they 
concluded he muft be dead ; but whether of old age, or from acci- 
dental caufes, could never be afcertained. I did not learn that they 
difcovered any fymptoms of decripitude or decline in this animal, 
feemingly the effects of age. - J. A. 





> 22a 2aeS—— 
FROM THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
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Yes, fhould great Homer lift his aweful head, 
Zoilus again would {tart up from the dead! 


HE greateft authors of antiquity have fmarted under the lath 
of criticifm. Chevrau has collected a great number of in- 
ftances. Left I fheuld prove tedious, I only felec a tew. 

It was given out, that Homer had ftolen from Hefiod whatever 
was moft remarkable in the Wiad and Odytiey. The emperor Cali- 
gula fupprefled the works of this great poet; and gave, for reafon, 
that he certainly had as much right as Plato, who had fo feverely 
eondemned him, 
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. Sophocles was brought to trial by his children as a lunatic: and 
fome,. who-blamed the inequalities of this poet, have alfo condemn- 
ed the vanity of Pindar ; the hard and rough verfes of A‘fchylus ; 
and the manner in which Euripides conducted his plots. 

Socrates, who has even been compared to Jefus Chrift, as the 
wifeft and the moft moral of men, Cicero has treated as an ufurer, 
and Atheneus as an illiterate perfon, Mr. Cumberland, in one of his 
ebfervers, has induftrioufly revived 2 calumny which moft afluredly 
only took it’s rife from the malignant buffoonery of Ariftophanes ; 
who, as Jortin fays, was a great wit, but a great rafcal. Should fome 
future author draw his anecdotes from the writings of Foote, or of 
Peter Pindar, we know well that he might delineate a fpirited cha- 
racter; but nothing, at the fame time, woukd be more fictitious . 

Plato, who has been called, by Clement of Alexandria, the Mofes 
of Athens, the philofopher of the chriftians, by Arnobius, and the 
god of philofophers, by Cicero, has undergone a variety of criti- 
cifms. Athenzus accufes him of envy ; Theopompus, of lying; 
Snidas, of avarice; Aulus Gellius, of robbery ; Porphyry, of in- 
continence ; and Ariftophanes of impiety. 

Ariftotle, who according to fome writers has compofed more than 
four hundred volumes, and who for his work on animals received 
from Alexander eight hundred talenis, has not been lefs {pared by 
the critics. Diegenes Laertius, Cicero, and Plutarch, have fergotten 
nothing that can tend to fhow his ignorance, his ambition, and his 
vanity. 

Virgil is deftimute of invention, if we are to give credit to Pliny, 
Carbilius, and Seneca. Caligula has abfolutely denied him even me- 
diocrity ; Herenus has marked his faults ; and Periljius Fauftinus has 
furnifhed a thick yolume with his plagiarifms. Even the author of 
his apology has confefled, that he has ftolen from Homer his great- 
-eft beauties. 

Horace cenfures the coarfe humour of Plautms ; and Horace, in 
his turn, has been blamed for fiction and obfcurity. 

The majority of the critics regard Pliny’s hiftory only as a 
pleafing romance ; and feem to have quite as little refpect for Quin- 
tus Curtius. 

Pliny cannot bear Diodorus and Vopifcus; and, in one compre- 
henfive criticifin, treats all the hiilorians as narrators of fables. 

Livy has been reproached for his ayerfion to the Gauls; Dion, 
for his hatred of the republic; Velleius Paterculus, for fpeaking 
too kindly of the vices of Tiberius; and Herodotus and Plutarch, 
for their exceflive partiality to their own country. Others have faid 
of Cicero, that there is no connexion, and, to adopt their own fi- 
gure, no bleod and nerves, in what his admirers fo warmly extol. 
They fay, be is cold in his extemporaneous effufions, too artificial in 
his exordiums, trifling in his {tramed witticifins, and tirefome in his 
dipreflions, 

Quintilian does not fpare Seneca; and Demofthenes, called by 
Cicero the prince of orators, has, according to Hermippus, more of 


-art than of nature. To Demades, his orations appear too much la- 


boured ; others have thought him too dry; and, if we may truft 
Efchines, his language is by no means pure. 

. This lift might be curioufly augmented; but, perhaps, enouglt 
‘has been faid, to foothe irritated genius, and to fhame faflidious 
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criticifm. ‘1 would beg the critics to remember,” the eat] of Rof- 
common writes, in his preface to his verfion of Horace’s art of 
try, ‘ that Horace owed his favour and fortune to the character 
given of him by Virgil and Varius ; that Fundanius and Pellio are 
ill valued by what Horace fays of them ; and that, in the golden 
age, there was a good underftanding among the ingenious, and 
thot who were the moft efteemed were the beft natured.” I would 
ope, in fpite of the daily cries we hear from difappointed writers, 
that thofe journalifts, whofe ftyle and fentiments render them re- 
fpectable in the eyes of every man-of letters, maintain with rigid 
integrity the fountains of criticifm pure and incorrupt. “They can- 
not be ifenfible that their volumes are not merely read, and then 
forgotten ; but that they will remain as farviving witnefles, for or 
again{t them, from century to century. 
* « Be thou the firft true merit to befriend ; 
“¢ His praife is loft, who waits till’ary commend.” 



































THE BIBLIOMANTIA. 


HE bibliomania, or the collecting an enormous heap of books, 

BZ has long beet the rage with fome who would fain pafs themfelves 
upon us for men of vait erudition. Some, indulging this luxary of 
literature, defirous of forming an immenfe and curieus library, have 
feoured all Europe, and fent out travellers to the Indies to dilcover 
ancient books, or fcarce manufcripts. This has occafioned many 
cheats and impofitions. Towards the end of the laft century, fome 
ignorant or knavifh men fent to Paris @ numter of Arabic manu- 
feripis, in excellent condition and clear characters, They were re- 
ceived with all imaginable refpect by the eager collectors of books ; 
they were rapidly purchafed at a high price: but, lo! when they 
were examined by the connoiffeurs, thefe manufcripts, which were 
held fo ineftimable, were difcovered to be books of accounts and 
regifters, cleanly tranferibed by certain Arabian merchants.—Ri/ur 
teneatis amici ! 

A fimilar impofition was practifed on the great Peirefe. It was 
reported, that the Ethiopians were in poileflion of a book written 
by Enoch. Many literati in Europe had long ardently defired to in- 
{pect it, as they imagined it would contain many valuable fecrets 
and unknown hiftofies. Upon this, an impottor having got an Ethi- 
opic book into his hands, wrote for the title, ¢ The prophecies and 
hiftory of Enoch,’ upon the front page. M. Peirefe no fooner heard 
of it, than he purchafed it of the impoiter for a confiderable fur 
of money. Being afterwards placed in cardinal Mazarine’s library, 
there Ludolf, famous for his {kill in Ethiopic literature, had accefs 
to it: whén, lo! this hiftory of Enoch was difcovered to be nothing 
more than a Gnoftic treatife wpon the myfteries of heaven and 
earth, bat which did not mention one word concerning Enoch, | 
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HERE are fome writers, and in general they will be found te 
be pedants,avho imagine they can fupply by the jabours of 
induftry the deficiencies of nature. It is recorded of Paulus Manv- 
taus, that he frequently fpent a-month in writing a fingle letter. He 
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affected to imitate Cicero, The confequenees ate, that he has attained 
to fomething, of the elegance of his {tyle ; but he is ftill deftitute of 
the native graces of a flowing and unaffected compofition. 

May not fuch writers be faid to create beautiful forms, without 
the power of beftowing on them animation? 

Some are very proud in the imitation of their illaftrious prede- 
ceflors, but in general their abilities only reach to the imitation o 
their defects ; as the courtiers ef Alexander, who were incapable 
ef imitating his heroifin, could mimic his deformity. 





THE IMPRISONMENT OF THE LEARNED. 


‘FJ MPRISONMENT feems not much to have difturbed the man of 
letters in the progrefs of his itudies. 
It was in prifon chat Boethius compofed his excellent book on the 
onfolations of philofophy, ; 

Grotius wrote, in his confinement, his commentary on Saint Mat- 
thew. we ae 

Buchanan, in the dungeon of a monaftery in Portugal, compofed 
his excelent paraphrafes of the pfalms of: David. ‘ 

Michael Cervantes compofed the beft and moft agreeable book in 
the Spanifh language during his captivity in Barbary. 

Fleta, a well known and very excellent little law production, was 


‘written by a perfon confined in the fleet prifon for debt, but whofe 


name has not been preferved, 

Louis the twelfth, when he. was duke of Orleans, being taken 
prifoner at the battie of St. Aubin, was long confined in the tower 
of Bourges; and, applying himfelf to his ftudies, which he had 
hitherto neglected, le became in confequence an able and enlight- 
ened monarch. 

Margaret, queen of Henry the fourth, king of France, - confined 
in the Louvre, purfued very warmly the ftudies of elegant litera- 
ture ; and compoted a very ikilful apology for the irregularities of 
her conduct. 

Charles the firtt, during his cruel confinement at Holmiby, wrote 
that excellent book, entitled, “ The portrait of a king ;”’ which he 
addretled to his fon, and where the political refiexions will be found 
not unworchy of Tacitus. This work has, however, been attributed, 
by his enemies, toa dr. Gawden, who was incapable of writing a 
fingle paragraph of it. 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined by her filler Mary wrote fome 
very charming poems,which we donot find fhe ever could equal after 
her enlargement: and Mary, queen of Scots, during her long im- 
prifonment by Elizabeth, produced many pleafing poetic compoli» 
tions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh—according to his own orthography—produe- 
ed, in his confinement, his hiltory of the world: of whom it is ob- 
ferved, to employ the language of Huine, “ they had Icifure to ree 

lect on the hardfhip, not to fay the injntlice, of his fentence. They 
pitied his active and enterprizing fpirit, which langvifhed in the 
rigours of confinement. They were ftruck with the extenfive 
genius of the man who, being edneated amidft naval and military 
enterprifes, had furpatied, in the purfuits of literature, even thofe 
of the nioftireclufe ang fedeutary lives; and they admired his un- 
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‘broken magnanimity which, at his age, and under his circumftances, 
could engage him'to undertake and execute fo great a work, as his 
hiftory of the world.” 


Five letters addreffzd to the yeomanry of the united flates: containing fome 
obfervations on the dangerous {cheme of governor Duer and mr. Secree 
tary Hamilton, to eflablifh national manufacories. By a farmer, Uon- 
tinued from page 167. 


LETTER Iv. 


OR agovernment to interfere in the occupations, orin the pri- 
vate actions of citizens, where fuch actions are not injurious 
to the community, is not only unjuft and impolitic, but is highly 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. All partial regulations 
coal th create feparate interefts in fociety, and therefore occafion 
jealoufy and diflention among citizens, whofe true intereft confits 
in being united. On this fubject the fentiments of the great body 
of the people in the united ftates, were clearly exprefled Taiteg the 
arduous conteft to eftablifh their libertics. The conflitutions ot the 
feveral ftates, formed during that period of public animation and 
attention, manifeit the ftrongeft difapprobation of monopolies and 
exclufive privileges. Although thefe juft and honourable fentiments 
have been lately fuppretled by the influence of ambition and ava- 
rice, yet they are not extinct, but will re-appear with additional 
luftre, refiected from the glorious revolution of France. The Aime- 
ricans will edopt the political principles of that enlightened people, 
and, like them, willconfider, that the profperity and happins/s of 
citizens, conjtitute the real flrength of nations. If, under a vague, 
undefined idea of fupporting the general welfare, congrefs is per- 
mitted to enact partial laws in favour of a few wealthy individuals, 
and to grant them exclufive privileges in any occupation in which 
their unbounded avarice may prompt them to engage, fuch regula- 
tions will inevitably deftroy the infant manufactures of our coun- 
try, and will configu the uleful and refpectable citizens, perfonally 
engaged in them, tocomtempt and ruin. All confidence of procur- 
ingan honourable fupport from any mechanic or manufacturing em- 
ploy being at an end, no citizen will think of giving feven years of 
the prime of his lite to acquire the knowledge of any profeflion in 
which he may be jupplanted by a junto of monied men, under the 
immediate patronage and protection ot government.—W hatever 
may be the planfible pretext of fuch inftitutions, they always pro- 
mote the oppretiive and injurious drudgery of the manufacturers, 
and the tolidhent luxury of the principals. 

In the manufacturing towns in England, the poor appear to bein a 
ftate of the moit abject fervitude to their employers. ‘The principals 
engaged in the various and extenfive manufactories, give the poor 
artifts and labourers fix fhillings fterling per week; one half of 
whichis abforbed by government, by means of excifes, duties, and 
ftamps. To this dark fyitem of Britifh finance, as well as to the com- 
bination of the wealthy tokeep the poor employed by them in a 
ftate of daily dependence and fervitude, muft be attributed the rags, 
the dejected eye, and fqualid countenance, of a very numerous and 
avery ufeful clats of citizens. 
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A chain does not derive its ftrength and utiliry from being com. 

fed ef a few heavy links, and the remainder weak and ili condi- 
tioned—but from every link being as much as poffible of equal pow- 
er. The fame takes place in civil fociety : a flate is rendered more 
refpectable and powerftl by the profperity of all its citizens, than 
by the overgrown wealth of the tew, 

Men educated in a profeilion which exifts by the indifcriminate 
defence of right and wrong, willnaturally fupport their opinions 
with all the art and fophiftry of acute logicians. But reafoning, in 

roportion as it extends, and becomes complicated, does not owe 
its triuwph always to truth; mental fatigue, or implicit faith fre- 
quently fucceeds in procuring it admirers. A variety of ftratagems 
may be made ufe of to deceive the people: but a minifter who 
knows nothing more, will never lay the foundation of a great em- 
pire ; the fabric raifed by his duplicity and extravagance, mutt fall, 
and bury its fupporters in its ruins, 

The fuccef8 oF American manufactures will not depend on finan- 
cial calculations, or legiilative interference, but on the patronage 
and encotragement they may receive from patriotic citizens. ‘The 
fecretary of the treafury begins his lengthy and flimfy report, by a 
vague aflertion, that ‘‘ the expediency of encouraging manufactures 
in the united fates, which was, not long fince, deemed very quellionable, 
Appears at this time to be very generally admitted.” Itiscertain, that 
the powerful and increafing mercantile intereft has always fug- 
gefted doubts refpecting the propriety of giving encouragement to 
American artifts and manufacturers. As agents, it is the immediate 
intereft of the merchants, that every raw material, and every ma- 
nufactured article, fhould pafs through their hands: but no rea/ 
citizen had ever a doubt of the expediency of every independent 
commonwealth being, as much as poflible, fupplied within itfelf, 
with all things neceflary or ufeful in common lite. 

By giving ufeful employment and comfortable fivpport to the 
weakeit and moft miferable fellow-citizen, you promote your own 
confequence and fafety ; therefore, duty, as well as intereft, obli- 
ges the members of the fame fociety to affiit each other, Thofe, who 
ufe foreign manufactures, in preference to fuch as may be procured 
in their own country, receive protection from the government of 
which they are members, without complying with their duty in 
fiipporting its citizens—an injuftice, that, in its increafe, muft be 
the ruin of any commonwealth. This principle, however, flowkd 
be carried no farther than is confiltent with the real profperity of 
the ftate, asconnected with the full employment, the happineis, 
and independence, of all its citizens. 

We ought not to defire the eftablifamnent of any kind of manu- 
facture in our country, which cannot fapport itfelf, without govern- 
ment granting to its agents bounties, premiums, and a variety of 
exclufive privileges, in violation of the righis of the people. 


LETTER V. 


ONGRESS have alfo been officially informed by the fecretary, 
that “ the embarraflinents of our external trade, have led to foe 
rious reflexions on the neceflity of enlarging the {phere of our do- 
meftic conmnerce ; the reftrictive regulations, which in foreign mar- 
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kets abridge the vent of the increafing furplus of ovr agricultural 
produce, ferve to beget an earncft defire, that a more exterfive demand 
for that furplus may be created at home,”’* 

. Commercial regulations, reftrictions, and prohibitions, may be 
regarded as the bane of Europe. They are univerfally fupported by 
the clamorous importnnity of partial interefts, or by the prejudi- 
ces and contemptible cunning of financiers, who feldom poflefs any real 
intention to promote the gexeral welfare, Colbert, the confidential 
minifter of Louis XIV. did infinite injury to France, by his de- 
fire of fubjecting the commerce, the manufactures, and all the ac- 
tions of the people, to financial calculations and regulations, That mi- 
nifter, by the tariff of 1667, impofed very high Tories upon a great 
number of foreign manufactures: upon his refufing to moderate 
them in favour of the Dutch, they, in 1671, prohibited the impor- 
tation of the wines, brandies, and manufactures of France; and it 
has been thought that the war of 1672, was in part occafioned by 
thefe mutual injuries. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it, 
in 1678, by moderating fome of thefe duties in favour of the Dutck, 
who, in confequence, took off their prohibitions. It was about the 
fame time that the French and Englifh began mutually to opprefs 
each other’s induftry, In 1697, the Englith prohibited the impor- 
tation of bone-lace, the manufacture of Flanders ; the government 
of that country, in return, prohibited the importation of Englifh 
woolens. : 

The motto of the French economifts, Fire le ben ccf le recenoir, 
is as applicable to nations as to individuals; yet, in this enlight- 
ened period, do we obferve the moft polifhed nations doing every 
injury in their power to each other, with the unjuft and abfurd 
tdea of deriving advantage to. themfelves, by circumfcribing or de- 
Atroying the advantages of their neighbours. 

Whilft we are exacting a prohibitory tonnage duty from foreign- 
ers, and annually increafing the duties on their produce and ma- 
nufactures, can we expect that they will not retaliate, and in their 
turn obftruct the progrefS of our trade, by embarraflinents particu. 
larly injurious to the agricultural intereft ? If we find that fuch 
retaliation, on the part of foreigners, has actually taken place, 
and that our commercial regulations and reftrictions operate to in- 
jore ourfelves, by preventing a fale for the furplus preduce of 
our agriculture—why not adopt a gennine fy{tem of policy, found. 
ed on the rights of man, and at once remove the evil, by declar- 
ing a total freedom of commerce, within the united ftates ? Is it not 
mere than probable that other nations would retaliate rea/ benefits, 
as well as infults and injuries ? A juft and enlightened policy, of this 
kind, would be fully adequate to remove the complaint. 

Experience juflifies the aflertion, that a perfect free commerce 
would not only take off the furplus produce of our farms, but 
would ftimulate to induftry, and would infure the profperity of 
our country. The fmall iflands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz were 
under the government of an exclufive companyt which had the 
fole right both of purchafing the furplus produce of the colonifts, 

NOTES. 

* Secretary of the treafury on manufactures, 

+ The tonnage duty of congrefs places the whole of American 
‘trade in a fumilar fituation, 
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and of fupplying them with fuch goods of other countries, as th 

wanted ; and which, therefore, both in its purchafes and fales, had 
not only the power of oppreiling them, but the greateft temptation 
to do fo. The government of an exclufive company of merchants, 
is, perhaps, the worit of all governments, for any country whatever, 
It was not, however, able to itop, altogether, the progrefs of thefe 
colonies, though it rendered it more flow and languid. The late 
king of Denmark diflolved this company ; and fince that time, the 
sralperity of thefe colonies has been very great. Curacoa and Eufta- 
tia, the two principal iflands belonging to the Dutch, are free ports, 
open to the thips of all nations : and this freedom, in the midit of 
better colonies, whofe ports are open to thofe of ome nation only, 
has been the great caufe of the profperity of thefe two barren iil- 
ands. Mr. Adam Smith, in his wealth of nations, {peaking of the 
caufes of the profperity of new colonies, obferves, ‘ that plenty of 
good land, and /iberty to manage their own affairs, their own way, feem 
to be the two great caufes of the prefperity of all new colonies.” 

But, as if the. meafures of congrefs were ever to be directed by 
the momentary fluctuation of affairs, it is propoled, that to afford re- 
lief to the farmer, recourfe fhould be had to manufatiuring eftabii/h- 
ments, wader the particular patronage and protection of govern- 
meut; and that congrefs thould grant exclufive privileges, bounties, 
and premiums, fo a few monied men, to encourage them to eftablith ex- 
tenfive manntactories, and toenable them io import from Europe, ne- 
ceflary nvachines and workmen. Should this fcheme take place, un- 
der a fal/e pretext of ferving the agricu/tural interefi, a valuable clafs 
of citizens, per/onally engaged in uleful manufactures, will be facri- 
ficed to the wealthy few. 

While colonies of Great Britain, it was the contracted policy 
of that court, to prevent the progrefs of manufactures in this coun- 
try. Ina report of the lords commiflioners of trade and planta- 
tions to parliament, during that period, they fay, ‘‘ it were to be 
wifhed, that fome expedient might be fallen upon, to divert the 
thoughts of the coloniits from manufactures, fo much the rather, be- 
caufe thefe manufactures, in procefs of time, may be carried on ioa 
greater degree, unlef3 an early ftop is put to their progrefs.”’ 

Had the court of Britain penfioned a number of men in Ameri. 
ca, to effect the ruin of the infant manufactures of our country, 
they could not have adopted a fcheme beter calculated to anfwer 
that purpofe, than the fcheme of Duer and Hamilton to eftablifh 
national manufatiories.—W hen Britain had power, fhe exerted it to 
re(train the growth of American wanufactures, That country may 
now accomplifh by finefic, what the is no longer able to effect by 
force, The national manufactory, however plaufible its declared 
intention, is fully capable of anfwering this end.—The immente 
capital of that corporation will give the company an opportunity 
of monopolizing many raw materials already procured with diflicul- 

ty, particularly in the hatting and tanning bufine(s. Their workmen, 
being exempt from taxes, militia duty, and enjoying other privi- 
leges, will draw. off the journeymen from private manuiaccures, 
beneficially fcattered through the different paris of the country. The 
exclufive privilege enjoyed by the company, of eftablifhing lotte- 
ries to indemnify them for any lofles, will enable them to fell the 
articles manufactured by them at aleis price than any individual ¢i- 
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tizen, noi enjoying fuch a privilege, can do, without certain ruin to 
himfelf.— The unjuft and dangereus interference of govesmment, in 
granting to a company of momed men, privileges, bounnes, and fa. 
vours, notenjoyed by individual citizens, honomably and vietully eda- 
cated to manuiadcturing employ, will difcourage citizens from acquirs 
ing a knowledge in protefiions er occupations, im which they may 
be at any time ruined by the arbitvary interference ot goverment. 
After all, thefe eflecis are produced, and they molt inevitably wall 
be produced, fhould the Nap ys be fuccefstul—the act cf incorpo. 
ration provides for an eafy diflolution et the company i telf, 

The declared intention of eftablifhing national manutaccories, is 
to carry olf the furplus produce of our agriculture, ‘Lhe citizens of 
the united itares, engaged in the cultivaiion et the ground, com- 
prehend nine-teaths ot 1s inhabicants, This numerous, jaborious, 
and ufelul clafS of citizens, have never come torward to govern- 
ment to folicit partial privileges; have never fought to be incorpo- 
raied as a diftinét body, forming a feparate interett fem the com. 
munity at large; much lef; do they require a violation of the rights of 
a numerous and re{pectable clats of cuiaus, pirfomuy engaged im 
maniefactures. 

The yeomanry of America only defire what they have a right to 
denand—a tree unrellricied fale for the produce ot Uneir own indaf- 
try; and not to have the facred rights of manhind violated in their 
perions, by arbitrary laws, probibuing them trom Geriving all the 
advantages they can from every part of the produce of thew farms, 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING LETTERS, 

Continuzd from page 17. 

A* idea has been circulated, that congrs/i have granted exemp." 

tions, privileges, and bounties to the New. Jor/ey ty for pros 
moting ufeful manufadinres; and parts of the letters of “ the Far- 
mer,’ tend to confirm that millake. The freemen of the united 
fiates will find, however, on the ftricieft examination, that ne 
vote, refolution, or act, of the federal legiflature, Las been pafled 
coucerning that company ; and of courte that ne bounty, privilege, 


exemption, or other advantage has been given by cong: cts to them, 
their workmen, or their property, of any tort or kind. ‘Lhey are 
indiiputably lable to the i: poit, tonnage, du y on dittitied iis its, 


and every other revenue of the untied fLates, prefent or furure, in bike 
manner and in equal proportion with any other citizen er owner 
of property. ‘hey have no direct or indivect edvantace under the 
acts ot conyrets, but what every ¢.tizen has, who inc!ines to pur- 
fue the branches they may carry on. Ir 1s theretore 4 h duty to 
the people, to wudleceive them ina matter, which migh: give them 
difcententment with a sovernment, under which they are totting a 
degree of profpe:ity, never betore eujoyed by them, or any other 
nation, 

Phe whole of the advantages potletied by the New-Jerfey mann. 
facturing company ere under a law of that tlace. This act has ex- 
empted their workmen from milnary duty, except in cafes of in- 
vafion or bmminent danger: but this will mot benefic them ia the 
fmalleft degree, becaute ut exewpts only from catis under the laws of 
whe itare, which are new annulled by the miliia act of congrets. 
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From militia duty they are not, nor can they be, exempted by the 
legitiature of New-Jerfey ; and the law of the unied ftates requires 
the fame militia fervices, duties, fines, &c. from each of the New- 
jerfey focicty and its workmen, as from any other citizen or ma- 
nufacturer,. 

The company have powers reiative to canals and inland naviga- 
tion, fimilar to thofe of the Safguehannab and Schuylkill canal 
companies, in Pennfylvania, and the Hudfon and Mohawk river 
compaiiies, in New-York. Corporations for inland navigation exift 
alfo in New-ngland, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
linia; though it thould feem that “* the Farmer’s’’ objections to this 
kind of ailociation is fuch that it is doubtful whether he would 
confent to a corporation tor making a turnpike road, or an 
inland navigation, or a religious fociery, or a public fchool. 
‘The yeomanry of the united ftates, however, it is prefumed, 
have no fuch fanciful objections to thefe common and neceflary 
means of obtaining fuch defirable and ufeful objects. We have city, 
town, and borough corporations in Pennfylvania, and in all the 
ftates, witin civil powers to preferve the peace and order of the foci- 
ety, and the health of the people, and to facilitate the fettlement 
of accounts and debts in places where there is ulually fome dealing 
and trade. Burlington, Amboy, Elizabeth-town, and Brunfwic, in 
New-jerfey, being io incorporated, the legiflature of that ftate ap- 
pear to have thought it no great favour to provide for the eftablifh- 
ment of the diftrict which thould become the principal feat of the 
manufactory in the fame manner, but probably deemed it, as it re- 
ally appears, bighly expediens. It feems to be very wile to have a 
well regulated police, in a place where there will be many {tran- 
gers. The ailembly of New-Jerfey have exhibited a cautious deli- 
cacy, worthy of the legiflarors of a free and intelligent people, in 
exprefsly providing, that the place or diftrict thall not -becme in- 
corporated, if a majority of the taxable inhabitants thereof fhall 
fignity to the governor their diflent from, or difapprobation of the 
incorporation.—So that if, on mature deliberation, they do not 
like the powers of the corporation, or if they are, on general prin- 
ciples, againit any fort of incorporation, they have ample power to 
prevent it. This, fellow-citizens, is the law which the Farmer tells 
you, “grants toa few wealthy men the exclufive jurifdiction of 
fix miles fyaare, and a yariety of unconititational privileges.” It is 
nota few wealthy men, but all the taxable mhabitants, who are to be 
incorporated ; and nearly all of the principal owners of the ftock of 
the company actually refide in other townthips, counties, and ftartes, 
and a few in foreign countries; and not being * inhabitants”’ can- 
not be members of the territorial corporation, whichis to poflef the 
civil powers. Befides, it really is not true that they are to have ¢ ex- 
clafive’ juriffiction: for they are as much under the controul of 
the legiflature, the governor, and the judiciary of the ttate and of 
the government of the united ftates, as any other city or corporate 
town, or any county or village in New-ferfey. It is not necefiary to 
comment upon the indecorum and abule for art, defign, criminality, 
folly, and breach of duty, which the Farmer beftows upon the go- 
vernment of New-Jerfey, the fecretary of the tyeafury, and the 
company, in the very page wherein he thus miftakes and mifrepre- 
fents their proceedings. Ele fpeaks ef danger Som a capital flock 
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of £.140,000 fterling in the hands of a great number of perfons, 
when there are and have been thefe thirty years feveral individuals 
in the united {tates, who are each worth a greater fum. This ftock 
js owned by manufacturers from abroad, who are employed by the 
company, by farmers, merchants, lawyers, phyficians, women, mi- 
nors, landed men, and monied men, members of the general go- 
vernment, officers of the ftate of New-Jerfey, citizens of various 
ftates, and foreigners refident here and in other countries. Can it be 
expected, that combinations and devices, dangerous to liberty or 
honeft induftry, can take place in fo mixed a fociety, or can it be 
fuppofed, that fuch perverfions of the countenance of a ftate wiil 
be permitted to exift a fingle month? 

The legiflature of New-Jerfey have exempted the workmen from 
their ftate poll taxes, taxes upon their perfons and occupations; 
but it is not likely, that fuch exemption will be of any value ; be- 
caufe poll taxes are fo generally difapproved, that they are always 
made very lightin this country, and are feldom or never impofed on 
any but fingle men; and taxes on occupations are a very trivial part 
of the refources of any ftate: and the exemption will be of little 
avail, becaufe congreis will lay the principal taxes, and they have 
not given any exemption. The great taxes of all known countries 
are confumption duties, cuftom houfe duties, and the land tax. All 
thefe the workmen will have to pay, whether laid by the 
the united ftates. But as the finances of New Jerfey are in a very 
good fituation and daily improving, and it is a ftate of great eco- 
nomy in its public expenfes, its legiflature will have very little oc- 
cafion to collect money from the people. The federal cuftoms, du- 
ties, aud taxes, are thofe which the citizens of New-Jerfey will 
principally have to pay; and the workmen, 1aw materials, manufac- 
tures, lands, and tenements of the workmen and of the company, 
will be as liable to thofe cuitoms, duties, and taxes, as if the exemp- 
tion had not been made by the ftate, For it is plain that a ftate act 
cannot exempt from taxes of any kind due to the general government, 

The Farmer feems difpofed to alarm the hatters aud tanners 
with fuggeitions, that their raw materials may be engrofled and 
made objects of fpeculation; but the third fection of the New. 
Jerfey law forbids the company to deal or trade in any raw mate- 
rials, but fuch as are fit and neceflary for the articles it manufac. 
tures, and fuch as thall be really and truly obtained therefor. It is 
known, that they have determined upon thofe branches which re- 
quire water {pinning machinery, (a cafe peculiarly happy, as there 
are not two hundred water fpindles in the united {tates) ; and the 
imports of the goods they propofe to make, are ten times as great 
as their whole capital ftock, much of which they will invett in build- 
ings, lots, implements, machinery, working carriages, and cattle. It 
is plain, that bark, lime, and hides for the tanners, could not be 
fupplied to them from any diitance, and they could not engrof ci- 
ther. in refpect to wool and our country furs, the fame remarks 
apply to them; and if they were to purchafe foreign furs, they 
would, no doubt, do it abroad. But they do not appear to have in 
view any thing but the {pinning and cotton dying and calico print- 
ing bufinefs, and are appropriating their funds to thofe branches. 

The Farmer declares the grants of privileges, even fuch as they 
are, tobe unconflitutional. Surely, then, there is no danger from 
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them, as they muft be void and of no effect. If he will examine 
the civil lift of sensi ected. he will find no reafon to apprehend, 
from the gentlemen who compofle it, the enforcing of unconttitu- 
tional laws. 

The origin and defign of the New-Jerfey manufacturing fociety 
has been frequently mifunderftood and mifreprefented. In the year 
1791, feveral months afier the | oe Nig had been transferred 
from New-York, the fecretary of the twreafury formed the plan. It 
was reprefented, that one of the great objections to manufactures 
in the unired ftates, was the want of money; and although there 
was manife(tly a greater abundance of active capital in 1791, than 
for years before, yet there was no profpect of an early application 
of a fum cqual to a moiety of the capital of any one of the firft 
fifty manufacturers and traders in Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Germany, or landers, by any individual. An union of many indi- 
viduals was the only mode that could be adopted; and as there was 
fuppofed to be fome rifque, it was certainly a prudent method, as 
each would take care not to fubferibe fo largely as to hurt him. 
felf, it a failure fhould take place. The fubferibers, to avoid rifqu- 
ing more than their fubfcriptions, were, of courfe, toapply for an 
incorporation ; and it was not at all probable the fum would have 
been fabfcribed without one. The feveral banks in Philadelphia, 
New-York, Lofton, Baltimore, Providence, &c. had been made up 
in the fame way; and the inland navigation companies and turn- 
pike road companies in the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, Pennfyl- 
vaiia, New-York, &c. have been compofed in like manner. More- 
over, a5 it was manifelt, that active capital was flowing into and 
arifing in the united ftates very rapidly, there was a fincere and fe- 
rious apprehenfion, that evils would arife from it, particularly a 
profufe confuimption, unlefS objects to employ it were provided : 
and it appeared therefore a reafonable belief, that the want of cz- 
pital, after one weli-devifed and fuccefsful plan, would ceafe to be 
among the objections to manufactures. It is earneftly withed, that 
the body of the ip owners in the united ftates may not farnifh an 
inftance of au over application of capital, in one of the old modes, 
which, as icis a cath bafinefs, muft be accompanied with an actual 
excelS of money. The recent banks, canals, and turnpike roads, 
demonilvate, thar without new objecis, large fums of money muft 
have lain unemploved, With the impreifions above ftated, the plan 
of the manufactering company was adopted: and it would be hap- 
py for Pennfylvania, if her Farmer would promote the eftablith- 
ment of fuck an intlication on that great interior caval, the river Suf- 
quehanna, wader the aufpices of the ftate legiflature. The yeomanry 
would find, that the capital and induttry of the manufacturing ci- 
tizens would be wifcly directed to a fpot, where their cattle, grain, 
wood, hemp, flax, wool, and iron, would be demanded by contum- 
evs, without encountering the cottly charge, and, in fome inftances, 
the infpportable expenie of tranfportation to a fea-port. Several 
of thefe inftiiu ions would give a front to American manufactures 
which is hecetlary in their competition with foreign commodities, 
But toreturn to the New-Jertey manufactory : it appeared prndent to 
take 2 pofirien in that flate for the purpofe of interefting New-York 
and Philadelphia: and as New-Jerfey has very little foreign com- 
merce, it was p efumed, that both her legiflature and her citizens 
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would promote fo valuable a branch of internal trade, The latter 
have accordingly fubfcribed handfomely : and the ftate, knowing 
that thefe new enterprifes are attended with great expenfes at the 
commencement, with rifque, and fometimes with lofs, authorifed 
the company to raife by lottery 100,000 dollars, as an indemnifica- 
tion. Their real eftate was exempted from ftate taxes for ten years, 
and their ftock, or perfonal property, altogether. Thefe taxes, how- 
ever, as before obferved, will be very finall under the ftate laws: 
and they will be fo remote, that the manufacturers in other parts of 
the union cannot be fenfible of their effects, 

The Farmer's fuggeftion that the company will be enabled, by 
the temporary advantage of a lottery, to underfell, is not even plau- 
fible ; for we know that merchants and manufacturers do not ufe 
their occafional advantages for the abfurd purpofe of underfelling 
their neighbours for a fhort time, but to increafe their own fubitance 
and {tock : and if they were to fell the cheaper for it, the purcha- 
fers and confumers, that is, ‘‘ the great body of the yeomanry,”’ about 
whofe intereft the farmer wifhesto appear very anxious, would be 
benefited by it. 

it will be perceived by every reader, that the letters which are 
under examination are not confined to the meaiures which have 
been contemplated in regard to American (or national) manufac- 
tures, The fifheries, the navigation laws, the banks, the public cre- 
dit, and the revenues of the united ftates, have each fuftained his 
efforts to wound them. The New-Jerfey manufactory has occupied 
but a part of his letters. A concluding number will therefore be 
employed in the examination of his four articles of impeachment 
againft the prefident of the united ftates, the majorities of the two 
houfes of congrefS, and the fecretary of the treafury, in behalf of each 
ef whom the plea is “ wot guilty,” and the appeal is to the people. 
(To be continued.) A FREEMAN. 
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ELMINA; OR THE FLOWER THAT NEVER FADES. 
A TALE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HERE lived, a long time ago, and in a very diftant country, @ 
young princefs whofe name was Elmina. She was very hand. 
fome and very lovely : youth and innocence are always fo; but in- 
nocence frequently vanifhes with infancy, and lovelinefs takes wing 
at the fame time. The young princefs was an orphan ; and a _ bene- 
ficent fairy, whofe name was Lidoriana, undertook the care of her 
education. Elmina did not know fhe was a fairy; but fhe loved 
Lidoriana as a friend, and honoured her as her mother. 

The princefs had one day permifiion to amufe herfelf with her 
companions in a neighbouring meadow. They were prefently feen 
running by the fide of a rivulet, purfuing butterilies, and gathering 
flowers. 

When they had gathered a great quantity, they feated them- 
felves under a fhady tree, to make them into crowns, garlands, and 
nofegays ; and while they thus amufed themfelves, fome pvattled, 
and others told tales: it is well known that young giris love to prat- 
tle and relate ftories, becaufe they remember every thing they hear. 
Elmina, lef§ curious and lef talkative, fung as fhe arranged her 
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flowers, Her friends were filent to liften to her ; and this was her 
fong: it was the fairy, I believe, who had taught it her. 


Fleur de dos pres, touchante image 
De 1a jeunefle et du printems, 

Belles fleurs ! ah! c’eft bien dommage 
Que vous duriez fi peu de tems. 


La matin, l’ humble violette 
Fleurit fous les gazons touffus ; 
Mais le foir, la jeune fillette 

La cherche, et ne Ja trouve plus. 


O rofe! a midi, je te cueille, 
Difoit la bergere au matin— 
Elle vient—Ia rofe s’ effeuille 
Et s’ evanouit dans fa main. 


Nl eft une fleur immortelle : 
Heureux guand on peut la cueillir! 
Toujours brillante, toujours belle, 
On ne la voit pas fe fletrir. 


Ce n’eft violette, ni rofe, 

Fleur de champs, ni fleur de jardin ; 
C’eft dans le coeur qu'elle eft eclofe ; 
Elle eft toujours a fon matin. 


Pour que l’on vous aime fans cefle, 
Pour toujours avoir des attraits, 
Cultivez-la, jeune princeffe ; 

Elle ne fe fletrit jamais. 


Elmina was filent ; all the garlands were finifhed, and her compa- 
nions rofe up. ‘‘ What fhall we do?” fay they; “ we have a great 
many crowns and garlands, let us play at the maid in the ring.” It 
was one of the {ports of the little girls of that country: they were to 
choofe the moft beautiful, to decorate her with flowers and a crown, 
aud then fing and dance round her. But among fo fplendid a com- 
pany 6f young ladies, to fix upon the handfomeft was a very deli- 
cate tafk, and which I fhould not have wifhed to undertake. Many 
were defirous of crowning Elmina, but fhe was too modeit to fup- 
pofe herfelf the moft beautiful, and fhe faw that many cf her com. 
panions were lovely; for fhe felt no jealoufy at the beauty of 
others. ‘* My friends,” faid the to them, ‘‘ an idea comes into my 
head, by which we may fix our choice. Let each of us gather a fa- 
vourite flower, aud place it in onr hats; we will then throw our 
flowers into the air, and the maiden whofe flower fhall go higheft, 
fhall be the beauty of the ring.” They allapproved of the plan, 
and they difperfed to gather their flowers. 

Among the companions of Elmina was a young princes called 
Malinette, who was very mifchievous and very prou*. She rau to 
a neighbouring field, and plucked a blue-bottle, which fhe placed 
in her hat, having ficlt adroitly twiited the ftalk round a fimall 
pebble. 

It is eafy to guefs why the little cheat did fo: by this ftratagem 

- her flower was heavier, and fhe might throw it the farther. The 


other young girls chofe, without malice, the flewers they prefer- 
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rel: one brought a ranuncnius, another a cowflip, and a third a 
lily of the vailey, As for Elmina, fhe went into a little wood in 
fearch of an eglautine, which was the flower fhe loved beft. She 
found a bufh al! in bloom; but for fome reafon or other the modeft 
Elmina chofe the lighteft and the leait. - 

The moment they threw up their flowers to fee which would go 
the higheft, a gentle zephyr arofe, and wafted the eglantine im the 
air; it was fhort, however, of the height of the blue bottle, when 
a pretty butterfly flitted about it, and carried it away.—The young 
girls were delighted at this little miracle; they crowned Elmina, 
and began to adorn her as the beauty of the ring: this was an eafy 
talk, tor Elmina was very handfome: they had a great man 
flowers, and if they had not enough, there was a brook juit at hand. 
‘The princef&S being drefled and crowned, was placed on a little 
throne of turf; her companions began to dance round her, fing- 
ing at the fame time the following fong : 


Fiitettes, qui, fur le gazon, 
Cueillez les violettes ; 
Filletes, qui, fur le gazon, 
Venez danfer en rond; 
ouez, chantez, innocentes fillettes 
Pendant votre jeune faifon, 
Venez danf2r en ropa. 


Pendant yotre jeune faifon 
Cucillez les violettes ; 

Pendant votre jeune faifon 
Couronnez votre front : 

La plus jolie eft dans le rond. 


Jouez, chantez, innocentes fiilettes ; 
La plus jolie eit dans le rond, 
Couronne fur fon front. 


The fport would have continued longer, but it was interrupted by 
a noile that was heard in the wood ; a little old woman came out of 
it, and approached our preity dancers. The virls were at firft very 
much terrified, and wifhed to run away; but the affable air of 
the old woman, and the foftnefs of her voice, gave them courage. 
She had a green gown, a rufh hat of the fame colour, ornamented 
with a chaplet of green leaves; her gloves alfo were green, and 
fhe heid in her hand a green pot, in which was a little green tree. 

It was from this verdant appearance that fhe was called by thoie 
who knew her, Verdurina. “ My children,” faid fhe, «I have jnter- 
rupted your mirth, but I heard Elmina fing of a flower thar never 
fades ; i faw her gather an eglantine in the wood,.and from her 
coice | judge her to be worthy of the valuable prefent | am going 
to make ber. My child,’ continned fhe, addrefling the young 
princefs, who heard her with aftonifhment, take this ftalk en which 
there are four fowersand two buds ; é# isthe flower that never fades; and 
I make you a prefent of it. Cultivate it with care; but know, my 
child, that it is not by watering it that youcan preferve it.—Look at 


this flower, which is of fo fine a vermilion, it is called the flower of 


modefiy, As long as your cheeks are of this lovely colour, it will retain 
L 


all its luitre. The fecond flower is of the pureit white; it is called 
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the fower of virtue, and it will be foiled the moment you fail in your 
duty. The third is of a {plendid yellow ; it is called the flower of 
beneficence; if you are always good, it will be always beautiful. The 
fourth is of a fine celeftial blue ; it is the flower of gentlen-/i ; when- 
ever Eimina lofes her temper, or is angry, this charming flower will 
pie This bud which begins to open,” continued the old woman, 
« will produce the fower of the mind: x will blow in preportion to 
the knowledge you acquire, and will thus mark your improve- 
ment. The other bad contains the fower of the graces: it will open 
without your thinking of #t, and will give a luftre to all the other 
ers.” 

«Ah! madam,” cried the princefs as the took the flower, “ what 
retarn can 1 make for fo valuxbie a gift? I intreat you'to go alon 
With me; Lidoriana will prove to you both her gratitude sind 
imine.” 

My child,” faid Verdurina, “ you cannot better teftify your 
gratitude than by thowing me one day the flower | leave you in all 
its frefhnefs. I will return in three years, and if it be then pure, you 
and the tlower will remain fo forever.” 

As fhe faid this, Verdurina appreached the other damfels, and 
gave them alfo fome flowers from her enchanted tree ; to one five, 
to another four, according to the good difpofitions {he faw in them 
to cultivate her gifts. It is affirmed that the princef$ Malinette re- 
ceived only a bud ; and that fhe could never make it blow. 1 {peak 
however from report only ; for as this young lady had a very bad 
character, no one has undertaken to write her hittory. 

The fairy (for it was plain that Verdurina was one,) having dif- 
tributed her gifts, ran into the wood and difappeared. The young 
maidens were all aftonifhed at this apparition; they abandoned 
their fports and the flowers they had gathered, to thimk on thofe 
which they had received. Every one was eager to fhow them to her 
relations; and the young Elmina, as foon as fhe had returned home, 
placed her ineftimable flower ina fine china jar, and related to Li- 
doriana every thing that had happened. Lidoriana appeared to be 
very much altonifhed at the adventure ; it has fince, however, been 
difcovered, that Lidoriana and Verdurina were the fame fairy. 

Elmina went to bed very happy ; but her mind was full of the 
objects that had occupied her during the day, and all night long 
fhe could dream of nothing bat meadows, parlands, fairies, and cn- 
chanted flowers. Her firft care when fhe awoke was to examine if 
her flower had undergone any change; fhe ran to the jar in which 
fhe had placed it; but as fhe approached the window fhe heard a 
noife in the ftreet, and {aw a crowd of boys hooting and torment- 
ing a poor woman.—Their tricks and their jibes amufed the 
princefS, and made her laugh: it was not till they were out of fight 
that fhe withdrew fiom the window to examine her flower.— Good 
God! how great was her farprife and grief to {ee the flower of be- 
neficence drooping, and the flower of modefty lofing its beautiful 
vermilion, Lidoriana entered, found the princefs dejected, and 
afked her what was the reafon. “ Ah!”’ faid Elmina, “ look at my 
flowers ; and yet I have done nothing to occafion it.”’ 

Elmina was in reality innocent; for fhe perceived not that there 
was any harm in what had excited her laughter ; but the flower of 
modefty had reaon to be tarnifhed,and the flower of beneficence.te 
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droop its head, becaufe a young lady ought never to fhow an indif- 
creet curiofiry, and itil! lets to laxgh when any perfon is feoffed at 
and ill treated. 

It was thus that Lidoriana explained the cireumftance to the princefs, 
Elmina confefled her fault, and was fo amiable, that before the clofe 
of the day the flowers became more beutiful than ever. This lir- 
tle lellon rendered Elmina more attentive and circumfpect, and ena- 
bled ber in a manner to judge how much care and afliduity it re- 
quired to preferve the flower that mever fades. Meanwhile, after 
this event, it coft her bur lictle to keep the yellow flower in all its 
brilliance. Elmira was fenfible and good: to be beneficent, fhe had 
only to liften to the fuggeitions of her heart: but the flower of a 
celeftial blue it was much more difficult to preferve. Elmina was of 
a lively temper, «id on the leaft anger, the moft trifling impatience, 
the flower of gentlenefs never failed to languifh and wpbraid her 
with her faults. The princes repaired them in the beft manuer fhe 
could ; for fhe knew that not to repair a fauit, was as bad as to com- 
mit it. 

- As tothe white flower, it is faid to have always preferved its pu- 
rity. It is true that Elmina faw ene day a little ipet upon it, but a 
tear which fhe dropped upon it totally effaced it. Nor is it known 
of what little weaknefs fhe had been guilty, for every body is ready 
to forget a fault over which they have feen the perfon who com. 
mitted it fhed tears. 

The bud inclofing the flower of the mind grew larger every day. 
Whenever the princess had been docile and attentive to her 
leflons, fhe always confulted it, and commonly found it had thrown 
out fome new leaf. This flower was the moft furprifing of all, as 
it increafed during the whole life of Elmina. Nothing could be 
more various than the form and colour of its leaves. Upon one 
you faw pretty litrle landfcapes ; wpon another, plans of rich em- 
broidery ; upon a third, reprefentations of hifory or geography; 
and upon many, a golden iyie, or anivory harp; in fhort, chere 
were emblems of whatever could adorn the mind of a young lady, 

As to the flower of the graces, it flourithed, as Verdurina had 
foretold, almoit without its being perceived, Elmina had even occa. 
fion to remark, that if the attempted to haften its ripenefs, by giv. 
ing herfelf airs in her looking-glafs, or elfewhere, this fingular 
flower immediately clefed wp; and it epened not again till the 
thought no more of it. It had ouly three leaves, but they were 
fo beautiful, fo graceful, that by fome ftrange charm they com- 
municated a {plencdor to all the other flowers, that made them flill 
more captivating. 

You may well fuppofe that Elmina, pofleffing the flower that 
never fades, and cultivating it with fuch care, became the moft ac- 
complithed princefS ef her time, The report of her amiable and 
excellent qualities fpread everywhere: fer you muft know that 
there is a little fairy called Renown, who goes about the world tel- 
ling every thing fhe knows good or bad of people. and efpeciaily of 
young princefies. Renown then did not fail to publifh the virtues and 
graces of Elmina, and all the nations of the earth withed to have 
for their queen fo accomplifhed a princefs. The fon of the king of 
the Roxalans, heir to the largeft empire in the univerfe, came a 
great way to fee her, and to afk her of Lidoziana in marrioge. Li- 
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doriana confevted, not becaufe he was heir to a vaft empire, but be- 
caule this amiable prince had alfo cultivated the flower that never 
fads; for there is a flower for young men alfo, and which is nearly 
fimilar to the one we have defcrbed. 

Cine pringefS could not quit ayplaice that was fo dear to her, with- 
out firit vifiting the wood where the had received the precious gift 
that had been the cauie of all her felicity, She hoped to find Ver- 
durina there, that the might agam thank her. It was precifely 
three years fince fhe made her appearance. Elmina then put the 
flower that never fades in her boioin, and went to the wood; but 
how great was her aitonifhment on her arrival, to find, inftead of 
Verdurina, Lidoriana, whom fhe had left at home. = 
| ‘¢ Lam,” faid the fairy,“ the perfon you feck. It was I who gave 
you the flower, under the figure of Verdurina, and it is 1 who have 
HY aflifted you in cultivating it under that of Lidoriana. My tafk is hap- 
| pily fulfilled. The flower wil] be always fieth, and Elmina will al- 
ways be awiable, and always beloved : for the virtues’of the heart 
and graces of the mind, are charms that nothing can efface.” The 
princes threw herfelf at the feet of her benefactrefS, and the fairy 
tenderly embraced her dear princefs: fhe then affumed an zrial form 
and difappeared. 

hlniia, overcome with affection and grief, {tretched out her arms 
ant intreated ler to return. The prince flew to her fuccour, con- 
foled her, and conducted her to his empire, where they lived all 
their lives lay py cogether. 
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DETRACTION—a viston. 
Vifceribus miferorum et fanguine vefcitur atro. 
- Preccar ame excellence is the general mark for calumny: and 
envy is ufaaliy led to afperfe what it cannot imitate. A little 
mid is fcandalized at the pre-eminence of its neighbour, and en. 
deavoms to depreciate the virtues which it cannot attain to. Thus 
the diftempered eye is impatient of prevailing brightnefs ; and, by 
! attempting to obferve the lucid object, inadvertently betrays its own 
weaknefs. Pride isthe fruitful parent of Detraction: and itis the 
unjuit eflimate which men fet upon themfelves, that generates in 
their minds this ridiculous contempt of greater worth. Perfons of 
this unhappy complexion regard all praifes conferred upon another 
as derogatory from their own value. The arrows of the backbiter 
are generally fhot in the night; and the moft unfpotred innocence 
is the game of this infernal deftreyer. The heads of his darts aie 
imbrued in poilon; aud it too frequently happens, that a finall 
wound proves mortal to the injured. Butto drep for the prefent 
thefe figurative expreflions, I would only obferve, that it is a pity 
a well-regulated fociely cannot more effectcally curb this impious 
licentiouw‘nets of thole fons of darknefs. If a wretch, neceffixated 
: by ihe cries of a tharving family to feek illegal fupplies of bread, 
mi {hail make an open atiack upon me, the conititution of the realm 
configns fach a pitiable malefactor to infamy and death. And fhall 
this miferable object of compaflion p-ove the victim of my refent- 
ment, while the backbiter may, with impunicy, revel in the excef- 
es of his iniquity, and beaft defiance to all laws? As this is a to- 
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pic, however, which has been defcanted on by a variety of pens, I 
thall endeavour to enliven it with the air of novelty, by throwing 
my further fentiments into the form of a vifion. 

I found myfelf, during the flambers of the night, in a very ex- 
tenfive region, which was fubiect to the jarifdiction ofa fury, nam- 
ed Detraction. The ticlds were wild, and carried not the leaft ap- 
pearance of cultivation. The tops of the hills were covered with 
fnow ; and the whole country feemed to mourn the inclement fe- 
verity of one eternal winter. Inftead of the verdure of a pleafing 
herbage, there fprang up to fight hemlock, aconite, and other 
baneful planis. The woods were the reiveats of ferpents ; while 
on the boughs were perched the birds of nigit, brooding in dele- 
ful filence. 

In the middle of the plain was a bleak mountain, where I difco- 
vered agrowp of figures, which I prefently made upto. The fum- 
mit prefented the tury of the place. There was a peculiar defor- 
mity attending her perfon. Her eyes were galled and inflamed ; 
her vifage was fwoln and terrible ; and fromher mouch proceeded 
a two edged fword. A blafted oak was the throne which fhe fat 
on; her food was the flefa of vipers, and her driuk gall and 


At alittle diftance from her I obferved Ignorance, talking loud 
in his own applaufe ; Pride ftrutiing upon his tptoes; Conceit 
practifing at a mirror; and Envy, like a vulture, preying upon 
herfelf. 

The multitudes who paid their addrefles to this fury, were a 
compofition of all nations and profetiions, of different characiers, 
and various capacities. There was the mechanic, the tradefman, the 
{cholar ; but the molt zealous votaries confilted principally of old 
maids, autiquated bachelors, difcarded courtiers, and tlie like. Each 
{trove to ing-aciace himfelf with the fury, by facrificing the moftt 
valuable of his friends; nor conld proxjinity of blood move com- 
paffion, or plead exemption from being victims to her infatiabie 
pallion. Some addveiled this infernal Moloch with the very fruits 
of their bodies, while others were triamphantl#chanting forth the 
extent of her power, and expatiating on the numbers of her con- 
guefts. Art this incident arofe in my breaft all the tender fentiments 
of humanity that I had ever cultivated; and I began to blame my 
criminal curiofity, which had prompted me to afcend the mountain. 
But in a few minutes the whole fcene was very agreeably reverted. 
For, towards the fouthern boundaries, | obferved the clouds parting, 
the tky purpling, and the fun breaking forth in all its glory ; when 
immediately there appeared marching towards us Good-nature, inall 
her pomp and fplendor; arrayed like a fylvan nymph, and bloom- 
ing with unitudied graces. She was of a fair and ruddy complexicn, 
which received additional beauty from the frequent fmiles that the 
threw into her countenance. On her right hand fhone Good fenie, 
with much majefty and difidence in her mien. She was an eflential 
attendant on the young lady, who never appeared to fuch advan- 
tage, as when fhe was un ler her more immediate direction. On her 
lett was Generolity, carrVing a heart in her hand, The next that 
prefented, was Modefty, with her eyes fixed on the eround, and her 
cheeks fpread with rofes. Then followed a train of beauties, who, 
hy the unaffected charms of their perfons, made me defirous of a 
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nearet infpection. Upon a clofe approach I difcovered that they 
were a tribe of American laclics, who were always fond of appear. 
ing in the retinue of this goddefS, from whofe indulgent finiles they 
received an acceflional lutlve to their charms, I then curned my eyes 
towards the montters ! have above deferibed ; the principal of which 
turned pale, and fell down in a twoon from her throne. Pride fhrunk 
into a fhade; Envy ‘ell pro‘trate and bit the ground; while Igno- 
i rance vanifhed like a morning cload before the rifing fun. As the 
Nf oddefs drew near, the whole collection of fieads tifappeared. The 
; afilifk fkulked into the glade, and the oak on which the fury was 
feated budded forth afrefh. Wherever the goddef§ walked, the 
flowers f{prang up fpontaneous at her fcet. The trees, furprifed with 
new-born life, aifplayed the enamelled bioflom. The tender roe 
was feen bounding over the mountains, and the little lamb fporting 
on the hills. Inftead of the briar and the thorn, there fhot forth the 
myrtle and every odoriferous {hrub, The voice of the turtle was 
heard in the groves, and the dales refounded with the melodioas 
harmony of the nightingale. In a word, the whole region confefled 
the happy influences of the deity, and charmed in all the genial 
fofinels of the fpring. 
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ANECDOTE OF BARON DEGLAUBECK. 









C Bem officer, who was in New-York ia 1739, fupplicating con- 
grets for compenta:ion for fervices during the war, (which he 
would not have demanded bur for his grear lotles in India,) having 
fignalized himfelfin many engagements after the battle of Guil- 
i ford, general Green recommended the baron to the governor of 
‘y North Carolina, and advifed him to put the cavalry of that flate 
under his command. The governor took the general's advice, and 
accordingly placed the baron at the head of the cavalry ; but to 

his great aftonithment, noc a man among them had afword except 

himfelf; however, im order co fupply this deficiency, he ordered eve- 

ry man to fupply him‘elf wich a fubftantial hickory club; one 

end of every ciub he caufed to be mounted with a heavy piece of 

jron ; then to show an example to his men, he threw down his 

fword, armed himfelf with one of thefe bludgeons, and mounted 

. his ho-fe. After giving his menthe neceflary in{tructions in the art 
of wielding their wooden fwords, he marched with his whole body, 
confiiting of 300, towards Corvnwallis’s army, in order toreconnoitre 
their lines, where he arrived the fame day about one o'clock. 
Cornwallis was then recreating towards Wilmington, and his men 
being fatigued, had halted to take fome refrefliment. The baron 
feized this favourable opportunity, and charged two Heflian pic- 
quets, whom he made prifoners, ronted three British regiments, 
to whofe heads he applied the clubs fo effectually, that a confi- 
derable numbey were kilied on the fpot, and finally he retreated 
with upwards of Go pritouers. 
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Singular cuftoms at Metelin, one of the iflands in the Archipelago. By the 
earl of Charlemont, prefident of the royal Irifh academy. 
HE women here feem to have arrogated to themfelves the 
department and privileges of men. Contrary to the ufage of 
ali other countries, the eldeit daughter here inherits; and the 
fons, like daughters every where elle, are portioned off with fimail 
dowers, or, which is {till worfe, turned out pennyleis, to feek their 
fortune. If a man has two daughters, the eldeit, at her marriage, 
is entitled to all her mother’s pofleflions, which are by far the grea- 
ter part of the family eftate ; as the mother, keeping up her pre- 
rogative, never parts with the power over any portion of what ihe 
has brought into the family, until the is forced into it by the mar- 
riage of her daughter; and the father alfo is compelicd to ruin 
himfelf, by adding whatever he might have fcraped together by 
his induftry, The fecond daughter inherits nothing, and is condem- 
ned to perpetual celibacy. She is ftiled a calogria, which fignifies 
properly a religious woman, or nun, and is in effect a menial fervant 
to her fitter, being employed by her in any office fhe may think fit to 
impofe, frequently ferving her as waiting maid, as cook, and often 
in employments {till more degrading. She wears a habit peculiar to 
her fituation, which the can never change, a fort of monaitic drefs, 
coarfe, and of dark brown, One advantage, however, fhe has over 
her fifter, that whereas the elder before marriage, is never allowed 
to go abroad, or to fee any man, her neareit relations only excepted, 
the calogria, except when employed in domeftic toil, is in this re- 
{pect at perfect liberty. But when the fitter is married, the firna- 
tion of the poor calogria becomes defperate indeed, and is render- 
ed {till more humiliating by the comparifon between her condition, 
and thar of her happy miitrefS. The married filter enjoys every 
fort of liberty, the whole family fortune is her’s, and the {pends it 
as fhe pleafes; her hufband is her obfequions fervant, her father 
and mother are dependent upon her, She drefles in the moft mag- 
nificent manner, covered all over, according to the fathion of the 
ifland, with pearls and with pieces of gold, which are commonly 
fequins ; ‘us continually carrying about her the enviable marks of 
her affluence and fuperiority, while the wretched calorria follows 
her as a fervant, array’d in finyple homefpun brown, without the 
oft diitant hope of ever changing her condition. Such a difpariry 
may feem intolerable; but what will not cuftom reconcile? Nei- 
ther are the misfortunes of the family yet at an end. The father 
and mother, wich what little is left them, contrive, by their in- 
duftry, to accunyilate a fecond little fortune; and this, if they 
ihould have a third daughter, they are obliged to give to her upon 
her marriage : and the fourth, if there fhould be one, becomes her 
calogria ; and fo on, through all the daughters alternately. When- 
ever the daugiiter is marriageable, fhe can, by cuftom, compel her 
father to procure her a hufband ; and the mother, fucl is the power 
of habit, 1s foolith enough to join in teizing him into an immediate 
compliance, though its confequences muft be equally fatal and 
ruinous to both of them. From hence it happens, that nothing is 
more common than to fee the oll father and mother reduced to the 
utmoit inditence, Aud even begging about the ftreets, while their 
unnatural daughters are in affluence; and we ourfelves have tre- 
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quently been fhown the eldeft daughter parading through the 
town in the greateft fplendor, while her mother and fifter follow- 
ed her as fervants, and wade a melancholy part of her attendSut 
train. 

The fons, as foon as they are of an age to gain a livelihood, are 
turned out of the family, fometimes with a {mall prefent or por- 
tion, but more frequently without any thing to fupport them ; and 
thus reduced, they either endeavour to live by their labour; or, 
whichis more ufual, go on board fome trading veflels, as failors or 
fervants, remaining abroad till they have got together fome compe- 
tency, and then return home to marry, and be henpecked. Some 
few there are, who, taking advantage of the Turkith law, break 
through this whimfical cuftom, marry their calogria, and retain to 
themfelves a competent provifion: but thefe are accounted men 
of a fingular and even criminal difpofition, and are hated and de- 
fpifed, as conformifts to the Turkith manners, and deferters of 
their native cuftoms ; fo that we may fuppofe they are few indeed, 
who have the boldnefs to depart from the manners of their country, 
to adopt the cultom of their dete‘ted mafters, and to brave the con- 
tempt, the derifion, and the hatred, of their neighbours and fel- 
low citizens. 

Of all thefe extraordinary particulars, I was informed by the 
French confal, a man of fenfe aid ind fputable veracity, who had re- 
fided in this ifland for feveral years, and who folemnly aflured me, 
that every circumftance was true : but indeed our own obfervation 
left us without the leaft room for doubt, and the fingular and appear- 
ance and deportment of the ladies fully evinced the truth of our 
friend’s relation. On walking through the town, it is eafy to perceive, 
from the whimfical manners of the female paflengers, that the women, 
according to the vulgar phrafe, wear the b-eeches. They frequently 
{topped us in the ftreets, examined our drefs, interrogated us witha 
bold and manly air, laughed at our foreign garb and appearance, and 
fhowed fo little attention to that decent modeity, which is, or 
ought to be the true characteriftic of the fex, that there is every 
reafon to fuppofe they would, in {pite of their haughtinefs, be the 
kindeft ladies upon earth, if they were not ftrictly watched by the 
Turks, who are here very numerous, aud would be ready to punifh 
any tranfgreflion of their ungallant laws with arbitrary fines. But 
nature, and native manners, will often baffle the efforts even of ty- 
ranny. In all their cuftoms, thefe oe ladies feem to have chang- 
ed fexes with the men. The woman rides aftride—the man fits fide- 
ways upon the horfe : nay, I have been aflured, that the hufband’s 
diftinguithing appellation is his wife’s family name. The women 
have town and country houfes, in the management of which the 
hufband never dares to interfere. Their gardens, their fervants, are 
all their own ; and the hufband, from every circumftance of his be- 
haviour, appears to be no other than his wife’s firft domeftic, perpe- 
tually bound to her fervice, and a flave to her caprice. Hence it is, 
that atradition obtains in the country, that this ifland Was former- 
ly inhabited by Amazons ; a tradition, however, founded upon no 
ancient hiftory that I know of. Sappho, indeed, the moft renowned 
female that this ifland ever produced, is faid to have had manly in- 
clinations, in which, as Lucian informs us, fhe did but conform to 
the fingular manners of her country-women ; but I do not find, 
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that the mode, in which fhe chofe to fhow thofe inclinations, is 
imitated by the prefent female inhabitants, who feem perfectly 
content with the dear prerogative of ablolute {way, without endea- 
vouring, in any other particular, to change the courfe of nature ; 

et will this circumilance ferve tothow, that the women of Lefbos 
had always fomething pecoliarly matculine, in their manners and 
propenfities. But be this as it may, it is ceitain, that ne country 
whatfoever can afford a more perfect idea of an Amazonia com- 
monwealth, or beer ferve to render probable thofe ancient rela- 
tions, which our manners would induce us to eiteem incredible, 
than this ifland of Mecelin. Tnefe lordly ladies ave, for the moft 
part, very handfome; in fpite of their drefs, which is Soaps and 
difadvantageous. Down to the girdle, which, as inthe old Grecian 
garb, is raifed tar above what we ufually call the wait, they wear 
nothing but a fhift of thin tranfparent gauze. red, green, or brown, 


through which every thing is vifible, their breafts only excepted, 


which they cover with a fort of handkerchief ; and this, as we were 
informed, the Turks have obiized them to wear, while they look 
upon it as an incumbrance, and as no inconfiderable portion of Lur- 
kifh tyranny. Long fleeves, of the fame thin material, perfectly 
fhow their arms, even to the fhoulders. Their principal ornaments 
are chains of pearl, io which they hang fmall pieces of gold coin. 
Their eyes large and fine, and the nofe, which we term Grecian, 
ufually prevails among them, as it does indeed among the womcu of 
all thefe iflands. Their complexions are naturaily fine, but they {poil 
thein with paint, of which they make abundant.ule ; and they dis- 
figure their pretty faces, by {having the hinder part of the eyebrow, 
and replacing it with a ftraighc line of hair, neatly applied with fome 
fort of guin, the brows being thus continued ina ftraight and narrow 
line, till it joins the hair on each fide of their face. ‘i hey ave well 
made, of the middle fize, and for the moft part plamp ; but they 
are diftinguithed by nothing fo much and fo univerfally, as by a 
haughty, difdainful, and fupercilious air, with which they feem to 
look down uponall mankind as creatures of an inferior nature, born 
for their fervice, and doomed to be theirflaves : neither does this 
culiarity of counrenance in any degree diminifh their natural 
beauty, but rather adds to it that fort of bewitching attraction, 
which the French cail piquant. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LAPDY. 
By the rev. John Bennet.—Continued from page 138. 
LETTER VIIIL—On Rowe's devout exercifes. 

a» janabdea ap devotional writers increafe your piety, by all 


means ufe them. I did not mention in my catalogue, mrs, 
Rowe’s devout exercifes of the heart, with which you are to much 
pleafed, becaufe io me they appeared, over/irained, or rather rhapfo- 
dies of a fervid imagination, than the dictates of a cool and difpaf- 
fionate judgment, But if they really warm and edify, that is the 
great and ultimate end of all religious writings: and no one can 
retend, in this refpect, to prefcribe to the confcience or the feel. 
f sof others. ~ 
Tron my obfervations, however, upon life and manners, that 
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piety has always appeared the moft durable, which is moft founded 
on reafon and conviction ; and, though I abhor the cold rock of 
“feepticifin, yet there is, ikewife, fome danger, that a well-difpofed 
woman, whofe fenfibility is, as yer, ftromger than her judgment, 
may founder on the oppofite quickfands of enthufiafin, or of fuper- 
‘tition. 

Still I would rather fee a finall mixture of credufity, than unbelief ; 
but there is an happy medium between the extremes ; and it is 
very obfervable, that thofe people, who, in fome peculiar period 
ef their lives, or under fome di//refing circumftances, have feemed 
to foar upon the wings of pious zeal, into the higheft regions, 
have, afterwards, funk below the common level, into a ftrange de- 
gree of carelefsnefs and inattention. 

There are moments in the moral life, when fancy plucks the 
reins out of the hands of reafon ; and though fhe drives at imter- 
vals with a furious rapidity, yet nature foon becomes exhaufted 
with the violence, and cannot mount fome intervening hills with- 
out {topping for refrefhment. Sometimes fhe has been known to fit 
down in a liftlefS Jangour, and wholly to abandon the journey in 
defpair, 

We are not, in this ftate, formed for extremes. Any of the paffi- 
ons, too violext/y exercifed, would wear ont an imperfect frame. 
True piety is not the blazing meteor of an honr, fiery in its afpect, 
aud engaging-the aftonifhment of a gazing muititude, but that fof- 
ter: and fettled lioht of the firmament, “ which fhineth more and 
more, unto the perfect day.” 


LETTER IX%.—On painting. 


| REJOICE to hear that you have fo great a tafle for paintings. 
You will Snd it an inexhauftible fource of pleafure and im- 
provement. For, 

‘« Each pleafing art lends foftnefs to our mind, 

‘ And with our ftudies, are our lives refin’d.”’ 
I will give you a very handfome eulogy on this art, in the words 
of a great writer, Quintilian. “ Picture (fays he,) is a filent and 
uniform addrefs, yet penetrates fo deeply into our inmoft affections, 
that it feems often to exceed even the powers of eloquence. Its 
effects, indeed, are fometitnes amazing, Tt. is faid, that Alexander 
trembled and grew pale, on feeing a picture of Palamedes, betray- 
e) to death by his friends; it bringing to his mind a flinging re- 
membrauce of his treatment of Ariftonicus. Portia could bear with 
an unfhaken conttancy, her laft feparation from Brttus ; but when 
fire {aw, fome hours after, a picture of the parting of Hector and An- 
dvomache, fhe burft into a flood of tears. Full as feemed her forrow, 
the painter fuggetted new ideas of grief, or imprefled more 
ftrongly her own.” 

Your queftion concerning the fuperiority of the ancients or mo- 
derns in this particular, is very cafily anfwered. In moft, if not all 
the fine arts, indeed, the former, according to my apprehention, 
are abfolutely unrivalled. Dy the ancients, | now mean particu- 
larly the Greeks. 

Whether it was owing to the particular nature and freedem of 
their government—to the fuperior honours and encouragement 
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that were lavifhed on genius and the arts in this more early period 
of fociety—whether to any particular fuperiority of organization in 
the natives of this country—whether to its beautiful feenery or 
the allegoriéal nature of a religion, which fo much called painting, 
poetry and feulpture into exercife—or whether we may not af- 
‘cribe it to a happy combination of ail thefe feparate caufes, it is 
certain, that their tafte and imagination were exquifite beyond 
thofe of any other people, and produced a degree cf excellence in 
their arti(ts, that we cannot find in any other age or country of 
the world. 

Raphael, whom all Europe has fo much praifed, excelled only, as 
he formed himfelf upon the model of the Greeks. The Italians 
(obferves an able judge,) may excel in colouring ; but compefi- 
tion, drawing, the art of groping, attitude, movement, expref- 
fion, contraft, drapery, character and grace—ali thefe, this great 
genius confeflediy borrowed from the anciént flatues and bas 
reliefs, 

Palladio is the firft of architeéts, Michael Angelo, Fiammingo, 
Alvardi, the moft celebrated feulptors, only for the fame reafon ; 
they ftudied the Greeks. Yet Angelo was the boldeit genius, that 
Italy ever had. «It was he, who conceived the idea of placing the 
pantheon in the air, and conftructed the dome of St. Peter’s on the 
fame dimenfions.” 

Nor in /etfers were the Grecks lefs the model of perfection. To 
emulate their beft writers has been the ambition of every fucceeding 
age. And excellence has been attained only in preportion to the 
fuccefsfulnefs of this imitation. 

The fir and moft complete pocm in the world, is Grecian—the 
Nliiad of Homer. Ir unites all the feparate aftonifhing exceHencies 
of this moft difficult fpecies of compofition ; the majeftic, the terrible, 
the pathetic and the fublime. Naturaliits, philofophers, painters, 
poets, orators, metaphyficians, have all, in various methods, dug 
from this mine, and fiill left ic full of inexhauftible treafures.: Tt 1s 
proverbially known how much the great Roman orator ftedied Ho- 
mer, and indeed how much he has been praifed by the whole world, 
I will give you a few rettimonics in his favonr. 

The firft critic, that ever exifted, is Longinus, who wrote a trea- 
tife on the fublime : this is 4/s opinion of the Miad : 

“ Thofe only, who have fublime and folid thoughts, can make 


elevated difcourfes, and, inthis part, Homer chiefly excels, whofe 


thoughts are all fublime, as may be feen in the detcription of the 
goddefs, Difcord, who has, fays he, her head in the fkies, and her 
teet upon the earth ; forit may be faid, that that grandeur which 
he gives her, is lefsthe meafure of Difcord, than of the capacity and 
elevation of Homer’s genius.” Treatife onthe fubl. me. 

Again in another place : “ to Homer, that is, to him, who had 
received the applanfes of the whole world.” 

And, in a third paflage, mentioning the number of men, who had 
endeavoured to imitate Homer, he obferves : 

*¢ Plato, however, is he, who has imitated him moft, for he has 
drawn from this poet, as from a living {pring, from which he has 
turned wn infinite namber of rivulets.” 

Another excellent judge is Horace, who tears to this prince of 
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poets, this honourable teftimeny, that he taught phi/efophy better 
than many, who were philofophers by profefion. 

A third critic of no inconfiderable talents has thefe lines in his 
favour : 

On diroit que pour plaire inftruit par la nature, 

Homere ait a Venus derobé fa ceinture : 4 
Son livre eft d’agremens un fertile trefor, 

Tout ce qu'il a touché fe convertit en or. 

Pope’s opinion of him it is not neceflary to recite ; and the Je- 
rufalem delivered of a great author, is, from beginning to end, a 
tacit comment on, for it is an attempt to imitate, his greatnefs, 

Let me not omit the compliment of Dante, for it 1s worth re- 
eording : 

Quegli ¢ Omero poeta fovrano 
Signor dell’ altifiimo canto 
Che fovra gli altri, come aquila, vola. 

The beft writers of the Auguftan age of Rome formed themfelves 
eonfiderably on Grecian models. The moft perfect authors in Eng- 
and, France and Italy ; Addifon, Pope, Racine, Boileau, Tatio and 
Metaftafio tock the fame method to arrive at perfection; and one 
might challenge the whole world to produce any other poem, like 
the Iliad ; an orator, equal to Demoithenes ; fuch a finifhed tragedy 
as the Oedipus of Sophocles ; any figure in marble, like the Belve- 
dere Apollo ; fuch fine and light drapery, as that of the Flora, or 
a female beauty, as perfect as ihe Venus of Medici. 

The great hiontefquieu was, tor fome time, in Italy, and as you 
may fuppofe, no fuperficial obferver. This was his decifion concern- 
ing the Greeks, “¢ Ta{te and the arts have been carried by them to 
fuch an heiglt, that to think to furpafs, will be always not to 
know them.” 

I have been thus diffufe on a fubject, that may appear, but is, by 
no means foreign to your improvement, or above your comprehen- 
fion, merely that you might form juft ideas in your favourite art ; 
that you might know wiry we fay fo much of claflic or ancient 
writers ; and why every perfon fhould emulate their manner, who 
withes, even by a fingle fentence, to pleafe. I will clofe this letter 
with adding my ow grateful tribute to the venerable fhade of a 
bard, that fo much delighted my early years, and yet fills me with 
a pleafing enthufiafm, every time | perufe him. | will ufe the words 
of a French writer : 

r Recois l’eloge pur, lhommage merité: 

Je le dois a ton nom, comme a la verité. 
Art de la Guerre, 
Receive this pure applanfe, this homage due 
To thy great name, becaufe | know ’tis true, 


LETTER X.—Prefent flate of literature and the fine arts ix 
England. Remarks on the duguflanage of that country. 


HE Italians excel in fome of the fine arts. In mufic, perhaps, 
they may juftly claim a decifive fuperiority. Of colouring 
they are great mafters. Among{t many other diftinguifhed painters, 
they boaft a Corregio. No one could do more honour to any nation, 
He is the very pupil of nature, and has wonderfully united ele 
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gance and eafe. If Raphael fhines in the majeftic, he las all the foét 
and amiable graces, 

In landfcape painting, Italy is unrivalled, Thofe of Claude Lor- 
rain are fuperior to any other mafter’s. Perhaps one reafon is, the 
beauty of the fcenes, from which they are taken. Viewed collective. 
ly, there is not, | thould conceive, a more delightfni and enchant- 
ing country. It feems to mingle ali the foft and milder beauties of 
climate, with the magnificent and tremendous; gentle hills, rich 
vallies, fruitful extentive vineyards, with craggy, rugged precipices, 
with the portentous a/pect and caverns of Atna ; the bay of Naples, 
with the formidable grandeur and thunder of Vefuvio. 

No place has been the fcene of fo many memorable events, or gi- 
ven birth to fuch a number of diftinguifhed men. Vufcany produced 
Dante, Petrarch, and Michael Angelo ; Livy was born at Padua ; 
Titian ai Venice, and Ariofto at Ferrara, Urbino is juftly proud of 
Raphael, and Parma of Corregio. Rome claims “[acitus and Lucre- 
tius, Arpinum, Cicero, and Venufinm, Horace. 

If my leifure and opportunities had been equal to my wifhes, I 
fhould have gloried im traverfing this country Lvery ftep would 
have had a peculiar intereft, and every fcene revived thole glowing 
defcriptions of a Virgil ora Horace, that fafcmated my earlieft 
years. When a perfon has been fome time inthe world, whatever 
recalls the firft days of life, adminifters the fweeteft pleafure. It is 
the picture of innocence and tranquillity, whilft ourmaturer age is 
often a buitle or a ftorm. 

In ancient Rome, it wasa confefled maxim, that true politenefs 
and tafte were derived from the Grecians. And the Italian artifts 
ftill cwe much of their excellence to thefe primitive matters. 

The literary tafte of the Italians is very exceptionable. It is a 
falfe fublime, a fictitious glitter, and a barren abundance, and has 
Joit the true Attic falt of nature, of truth and fimplicity, Hence 
they are faid to prefer the Gothic works of Dante, and the abfur- 
dities of Ariofto, the extravagancies of Marini, and the tinfel pueri- 
lites of Taflo, to the tender and impaflioned defcriptions of Metaf- 
tafio. 

The French feem to think themfelves exclufive proprietors of 
every thing, that goes under the denominaiion of tafie. And, ins 
deed, they are univerfally efteemed a polithed, eafy, graceful and 
feducing people. Few of their writers, however, have much of the 
profound, or that bids fair for duration. C-f all people, they feem 
leaft to have ftudied the claflics, Their ftile, in general, wants ener- 
gy and compadcinels, In many words they communicate but few 
uleas, and their imagination is permitted to run wild without hear- 
kening to the fober dictates of judgment. ‘Tlough trecs in bloflom 
are a beautiful object, yet the folid advantage hes in their fruit. I 
coull] except many great names from this, appagefitly, invidions cen- 
fure. One, particularly, I will mention—that is Monteiquieu. 
This man will do them honour with all other nations, and the moft 
dittant pofterity. His Efprit de Loix is, indeed, a moft aftonifhing 
performance. It unites the depth, the phlegm: and patience of fome 
other countries, with the vivacity of that, mm which it fprung. 

Ido not think that England is, by any means, ‘either fiom cli- 
mate, or other fottering cirenmitances, the natural foil of the fine 
arts. The horbed of riches, itistrue, has raifed a few cxotics, in 
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this way toa fuperior flavour; and public encouragement called 


‘ forth many vircuofos from other countries. But in fact, we 


are too much engaged with trade aid politics, to cultivare, in 
auy extraordinary degree, the finer emotions. Commercial ha- 
bits, manufactures, bes the love of money, wherever they prevail, 
will always be the grave of virtue and of talte. In point of polite 
learning, Kritain has, long fince, according to my apprehen- 
fion, been atits zenith. The fun of its Auguitan age appears to be 
fet. But for profound knowledge and genius, no nation, perhaps in 
the known world, has been more diftinguished.—Shakefpeare, Mil- 
ton, Locke, fir Maac Newton! what other country can produce 
fuch a group ?—Nor fhall we want models of the moft graceful in 
writing, whilit we can read the works of Addifon, many papers in 
the world, the letters oflady Wortley Montague, or thofe of Chef: 
terfield. 

I do not mean to deny, but that general f{cience is more cultivat- 
ed among the moderns, than it ever was by the ancients, and, in the 
prefent age, more than at any former period whatever. Natural 
philofophy in ail its branches, cheimiftry, mathematics, hiftory, po- 
Intics, jurifprudence, and the mechanics arts, have arrived toa won- 
derful degree of perfection, and are daily receiving freth acceflions 
of improvement. But | muft {till aflert, that polite learning feems 
to have flourifhed moft in the days of Swift, Pope and Addifon, 
What can be the reafon ? Is it that being then more new, as havin 
but juft emerged from the darknefs of the times, it was nets. 
with that fuperior refpect and deference, we extend to a itranger ? 
Is there a greater dearth of real genius ? That we cannot fuppofe, 
if we give ourfelves only Icifure to coufider the many exalted cha+ 
racters, which Britain boaits. The cafe, I think, is clear, that a 
motit extended commerce has debaled our feelings and vitiated our 
tafte ; that the grand, policical intereits of the uation, as it is now 
circumitanced, require a moit unremitting attention ; that the high 
road to honours and emoluments chiefly lying through the bar or 
fenate, the greateft talents in the kingdom are turned into thete 
channels. Men rather choofe to wrangle and debate themfelves into 
affluence and titles, than ftarve en the mere, thadowy fame of an 
elegant production. 

Wherever there is hope of patronage, genius fprings of courfe ; 
and though his prefent majelty has always been a liberal encoura- 
ger of polite knowledge, yet nothing can effectually counteract the 
wide, and moft unlimited agency of this national fituation. 

Many writers, in our Auguftan age, arrived by their labours 
merely, not only to confiderable affluence, but to high diftinctions. 
They were carefled and honoured in the-moft fathionable circles. 
To reward and patronize talents, was a glory and a pride, It is very 
obfervable, thangpl the great, literary characters of the prefenc 
times, who were born neareft to the period, which I have defcribed, 
retain moit of this liberal, patronizing {pirit. 1 could, with great 
truth and feeling mention fome names, if ficuation and peculiar 
circuinitances woul! not expofe me tothe falie fufpicion of intend- 
ing to pronounce fulfome panegyrics. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN AMERICA. 
From Noah Webfter’s effays.—Continued from page 175. 


UT the principal defect in our plan of education in America, 
is, the want of good teachers in the academies and common 
fchools. By good teachers I mean, men of unblemifhed reputation, 
and poflefled of abilities, competent to their ftations. Thata man 
fhould be mafter of what he undertakes to teach, isa point that will 
not be difputed; and yet it is certain, that abilities are often dif. 
penfed with, either through inatrention or fear of expenfe. 
To thofe who employ ignorant men to inftruct their children, 
permit me to fuggeft one important idea: that it is better for youth 
to have no education, than to have a bad one; for it is more dif- 
ficult to eradicate habits, than to imprefS new ideas. The tender 
fhrub is eafily bent to any figure ; but the tree, which has acquired 
its full growth, refifts all impreffions. 4 

Yet abilities are not the fole requifites. The inftructors of youth 
ought, of all men, to be the moft prudent, accomplifhed, agreeable, 
and refpectable. What avail a man’s parts, if, while he is the 
“ wifeft and brighteft,’’ he is the “ meaneft of mankind?” The 
pernicious effects of bad example on the minds of youth, will pro- 
bably be acknowledged ; but with a view to improvement, it is in- 
difpenfably neceflary that the teachers fhould pofiefs good breeding 
and agreeable manners. In order to give full effect to inftructions, 
it is requifite that they thould proceed from a man who is loved and 
refpecied. But alow bred clown or morofe tyrant, can command 
neither love nor refpect ; and that pupil who has no motive for ap- 
plication to books, but the fear of a rod, will not make a fcholar. 

The rod is ofien necetlary in fchool; efpecially after the children 
have been accuftomed to difobedience and a licentious behaviour at 
home. All government originates in faniilies, and if neglected 
there, it will hardly exift in fociety; but the want of it muft be 
fupplied by the rod in {chool, the penal laws of the ftate, and the 
terrors of divine wrath from the pulpit. The government both of 
families and fchools fhould be abfolute. There fhould, in families, 
be no appeal from one parent to another, with the profpect of par- 
don for offences. The one fhould always vindicate, at leat appa- 
rently, the conduct of the other. In f{choois the matter fhould be 
abfolate in conunand ; for itis utterly impoflible for any man to 
fapport order and difcipline among children, who are indulged 
with an appeal to their parents. A proper fubordination in families 
would generally fuper-ede the neceility of feverity in fchools; and 
a. ftrice difcipline in both is the beft foundation of good order in 
political fociery. 

If parents fhould fay, “ we cannot give the inftructors of our 
children unlimited authority over them, for it may de abufed and 
our children injured ;” I would anfwer, they mutt not place them 
under the direction of any man, in whole temper, judement and 
abilities, they do nor repofe perfect confidence. The teacher 
fhould be, if fuch can be found, as judicious and reafonable a man 
as the parents 

There can be little improvement in fchools, without ftrict fubor- 
dination ; there can be no fubordination without principles of ef- 
teem and refpect in the pupils; and the pupils cannot eitcem and 
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refpe ta man who is not in himfelf refpectable, and who is not 
treated with refpect by their parents. It may be laid down as an 
invariable maxim, that a perfon is not fit to fuperintend the educa- 
tion of children, who has not the qualifications which will com- 
maid the efteem and relpect of his pupils. This maxim is founded 
on a truth which every perfon may have obferved; that children 
always love an amiable man, and always eiteem a refpectable one. 
Men and women have their pailions, which. often rule their judg- 
-ment and their conduci. They have their caprices, their interefts 
and thejr prejudices, which at times incline them to treat the moft 
meritorious characters with difrefpect. But children, artlefs and un- 
fulpecting, refign their hearts to any petfon whofe manners arc 
agreeable, and whofe conduct is refpectabie. Whenever, therefore, 
-ppils ecafe to refpect their teacher, he fhould be inftantly dif- 
‘mifled . 

Refpect for an inftrnctor will often fupply the place of a rod of 
«correction. The pupil's attachment will lead him to clofe atten- 
tion te, his ftudies; he feavs not the rod f much as the difpleafure 
of his teacher ; he waits for a finile, or dreads a frown ; he receives 
his inttxu¢iions and copies his manners. This. generous principle, 
the fear %j offending, will prompt youth to exertions ; and inftead 
of leveri:y on the one hand, and of flavifh fear, with reluctant 
ebvedienre on the other, mutual efteem, refpecit and confidence ttrew 
flowers in the road to knewlege. 

With refpect to morals and civil fociety, the other view in which 
I propofed to treat tlris fabject, the effects of education are fo cer- 
tain and extenfive, that it behooves every parent and guardian to be 
particularly attentive to the characters of the men, whofe province 
itis to fornr the minds of youth. 

From « itrange inverfion of the order of nature, the caufe of 
whieh it is not neceflary to unfold, the moft important bufinetS in 
civil fociery, is, in many parts of America, committed te the mot 
worthiefS characters. Vhe education of youth, an employment of 
‘more. confequence than making laws and preaching the gofpel, 
becaufe ic lays the foundation on which both law and gofpel reift 
for fucce{S; this education is funk toa level with the moft menial 
fervices. In mott inftances we find the higher feminaries of learn- 
uiig intrufted te men of good characters, and poffefled of the moral 
virtues and focial affections. But nrany of our inferior fchools, 
which, fo far as the heart is concerned, are as important as colleges, 
are kept by men of no breeding, and many of them, by men imfa- 
mous for the mott deteflable vices*. Will this be denied? will it 
be denied, that before the war, it was a frequent practice for gen- 


° NOTE. 


* How different this practice from the manner of educating 
youth in Rome, during the flourifhing ages of the republic! 
There the attention to children commenced with their birth ; 
an infant was not educated in the cottage of an hireling nuvfe, 
but in’ the very bofom of its mother, whofe principal praife 
was, that fhe fuperintended her family. Parents were careful to 
choofe fome aged matron to take care of their children; to form 
their firft habits of {peaking and acting; to watch their growing 
paflions, aud direct them to their proper objects; to guard them 
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tlemen to purchafe convicts, who had been tranfported for their 
crimes, and employ them as private tutors in their families ? 

Gracious heavens ! Mutt the wretches, who have forfeited their 
lives, and been pronounced unworthy to be inhabitants of a foreign 
country, be entrufted with the educatian, the morals, the character 
of American youth? 

Will it be denied that many ef the inftructors of youth, whofe 
examples and precepts fhould torm their minds for good men and 
ufeful citizens, are often found to fleepaway, in fchool, the fuines of 
a debauch, and to flun the ears of their pupils with frequent blaf- 
phemy? It is idle to fapprefs fuch truths; nay more, it is wicked. 
The practice of employing low and vicious characters to direct 
the ftudies of youth, is, in a high degree, criminal; it is deftrne- 
tive of the order and peace of fociety ; it is. treafon againft morals, 
and of courfe, againft government; it ought to be arraigned before 
the tribunal of reafon, and condemned by ali intelligent beings. 
The practice is fo exceedingly abfurd, that it is furprifmg it could 
ever have prevailed among rational people. Parents with their 
children to be well bred, yet place them under the care of clowns. 
They wifb to fecure their hearts from vicious principles and habits, 
yet commit them to the care of men of the mott proftigate lives. 
They wifh to have their children taught obedience and refpect for 
fuperiors, yet give them a mafter that both parents and children 
defpife. A practice fo glaringly abfurd and irrational has no name 
in any language! Parents themfelves wi'!l not affociate with the 
men, whofe company they oblige their children to keep, even in 
that moft important period, when habits are forming for life*. 


NOTES 


r 


from all immodeft fports, preferve their minds innocent, and direct 
their attention to liberal purfuits. 

‘¢ —Filias—non in cella emptz nutricis, fed gremio ac finu matris 
educabatur, cujus precipua laus, tueri domum, et infervire liberis. 
Eligebatur autem aliqua major natu propingua, cujus probatis fpecta- 
tifque moribus, omniscujufpiam familie foboles comimitieretur, coram 
qua neque dicere fas erat, quod turpe dictu, neque facere quod inho- 
neftum facta videretur, Ac non ftndia modo curaique, fed remifliones 
etiam lufafque puerorum, fanctitatequadam ac verecundia tempera- 
hat.” In this manner were educated the Gracchi, Cxfar, and other ce- 
lebrated Romans. ‘Que difciplinaac feveritas co pertinebat, ut fincera 
et integra et nullis pravitatibus detorta unius cujufque natura, toto 
dtatim pectore, arriperet artes honettas.”’—Tacitus ce orat. dial. 28. 

The hiitorian then proceeds to mention the corru, ion of man- 

ners, and the vicious mode of education, in the jatcr ages of 
Rome. He fays, children were committed to fome maid, with the 
vileft flaves ; with whom they were initiated in their lew conver{a- 
tion and manners. “ Horum fabulis et erroribus teneri ftatim et 
rudes animi imbuuntur; nec guifguam in toto domo penfi haber, 
guid coram infante domino aut dicat aut faciar.”’—Ibim. 29. 

* The practice of employing low characters in fthools is not 
novel—Afcham, preceptor to queen Elizabeth, gives us the follow. 
ing account of the practice in his time. “Pity it is that commonly 
amore care is had, yea and that among very wife men, to find out 

‘ather a cunning man for their horfe, than a ew ning man for their 












































































































ane On the education of youth in America, [Odtober, r 
Are parents and guardians ignorant, that children always imi- a 
tate thofe with whom they live or aflociate? That a boy, bred in y 
the woods, will be a favage! That another, bred in the army, will Cc 
have the manners of a foldier? That a third, bred in a kitchen, b 
will fpeak the language, and poflefs the ideas, of fervants? And o 
that a fourth, bred in genteel company, will have the manners of a fi 
gentleman? We cannot believe that many people are ignorant of o 
thefe truths. Their conduct, therefore, can be afcribed to nothing h 
but inattention or fear of expenfe. It is perhaps licerally true, that tl 
a wild life among favages, is preferable to an education in a kitch- v 
en, or under a drunken tutor ; for favages would leave the mind 
uncorrupted with the vices, which reign among flaves and the de- 
praved part of civilized nations. It is therefore a point of infinite 
importance to fociety, that youth fhould not aflociate with perfons 
whofe manners they ought not to imitate; much lefs fhould they 
be doomed to pa{s the moft fufceptible period of life, with clowns, tl 
profligates and flaves. al 
There are people fo ignorant of the conftitution of our natures, ti 
as to declare, that young people fhould fee vices and their confe- P' 
quences, that they may learn to deteft and fhunthem. Such reafon- rec 
\) ng is like that of the novel writers, who attempt to defend their re 
/ delineations of abandoned characters; and that of ftage players, ti 
who would vindicate the obfcene exhibitions of a theatre ; but the 
reafoning is totally falfe*. Vice always fpreads by being publithed ; 
a young people are taught many vices by fiction, books, or public 0 
‘eo exhibitions ; vices, which they never would have known, oe they 
eee never read fuch books nor attended fuch public places. Crimes of r 
mt all kinds, vices, judicial trials neceflarily obfcene, and infamous pu- . 
nifhments, fhould, if poflible, be concealed from the young. An ex- Pr 
anlination in a court of juitice may teach the tricks of a knave, the th 
: fe 
NOTE. 
a: ot children. They fay, nay, in word; but they do fo, in deed. For to pl 
. one they will give a ftipend of two hundred crowns, and loth to di 
ofterthe other two huadred fhillings. God, that fitreth in the heaven, br 
| Jaugheth their clioice to fecorn, and rewardeih their liberality as it or 
7 fhould : for he {uffereth them to have tame and well ordered horfes; bh: 
but wild and unfortunate children : and therefore in the end they th 
find more pleafure in their horfe, than comfort in their child.” lis 
Hi This is old language, but the facts {tated are modern truths. The th 
barbarous Gothic practice has furvived all the attacks of common pl 
fenfe, and in many parts of America, a gentleman’s groom is on a co 
f . level with his ichoolmaiter, in point of reputation. But hear ano- th 
ther authoi iy for the practice in England. m: 
: “ As the cafe now ftands, thofe of the firft quality pay their tu- tr 
' tors but little above half fo much as they do their footmen.” ne 
Guardian, No. 94. 
i> «¢ *Tis monftrous indeed that men of the beft eftates and families je 
) are more foliciroxs about the tutelage of a favourite dog or horfe, qu 
; than of their heirs male.”’—Ibid. fa 
' * The fact related by Juftin, of an ancient people, will apply ta) 
univerfally. “ Tanro plus in illis proficit vitiorum ignoratio, quam of 
in his coguitio virtutis.” An ignocsauce of v ce has a better effect, to 


“ than a knowledge of virtue. mi 
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arts of a thief, and the evafions of hacknied offenders, to adozen 
young culprits, and even tempt thofe who have never committed a 
crime, to make a trial of their ikill. A newfpaper may fpread crimes ; 
by communicating to a nation the knowledge of an ingenious trick 
of villainy, which, had it been fupprefled, might have died with its 
firft inventor. It is not true that the effects of vice and crimes deter 
others from the practice ; except when rarely feen. On the other 
hand, frequent exhibitions either ceafe to make any impretiions on 
the minds of fpectators, or elle reconcile them toa courte of life, 
which at firft was difagreeable. 

“ Vice is a montter of fo frightful mein, 

As to be hated, needs but to be feen ; 

Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We firft endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

For thefe reafons, children thould keep the bet: of company, that 
they might have before them the belt manners, the beit breeding, 
and the beit converfation. Their minds thould be kept anim. 
till their reafoning faculties have acquired ftrength, and the good 
principles which may be planted in their minds, have taken deep 
root. They will then be able to make a firm and probably afuccefsful 
refiitance, againft the attacks of fecret corrupiion and brazen liber- 
tinifm. (To be continued.) 
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Of the philofophers who have believed in a plurality of worlds, and of 
fuch as have adopted that idea; $y M. Gerard, 


HOUGH the plurality of worlds is not a philofephical dogma 
altogether proved, yet the opiuion fhould appear the more 
probable, asii has, for its foundation, firft, that principle of truth, 
that nature does nothing in vain ; and, fecondly, aftronomical ob- 
fervations which cannot be refuted. 

The ancients, deprived of the advantages of the telefcope, fup- 
plied the defect with an extraordinary perfpicacity of mind. They 
diicovered, with the eyes of genius, what our initruments have 
brought within our view. They knew the path we have taken in 
order to eltablifh the doctrine of a multitude of worlds, and they 
have deduced, trom the fame principle, the confequences which 
the moderns have drawn. We cannot have a greater or more fub- 
lime idea, nor one more worthy of the greatnetsof the Deity, than 
their notions of the deflination of the planets, and of the multi- 
plicity of ftars that adorn the firmament: the fages of antiquity 
confidered them as many funs, round which planets fimilar to 
thofe in our folar fyitem revolved : they went ftill farther; they 
maintained that thefe planets were inhabited by beings, the na- 
ture of whom they did not define, but who, they faid, yielded 
neither in beauty nor in fize to ourfelves. 

Orpheus isthe meft ancient author whofe opinion on this fub- 
ject has been preferved. Proclus, in his commentary on ‘Timens, 
quotes three vertesof this philofophical poer, in which he exprefSly 
fays, that “‘ the moon is a world like ours, which has its moun- 
tains, its vallies,"’ &c. Pythagoras, who followed Orpheus in mary 
of his opinions, alfo taughr, that ‘“‘the moon isa world fimilar 
toourown, inhabited by animals whofe nature he did not deter- 
mine ;” alihongh he believed them larger and more beautitul than 
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thofe that inhabit our globe, and not fubject to the fame infirmi- 
tics. The fentiment of Democritus, as related by Stobeus, on the 
nature of the moona the caufe of the {pots we obferve on he~ 
difc, which he belie el to be ** nothing bnt fhades formed by’ the 
great height of the mountains he fuppofed to be in the moon,”’ as 
wel! a3 the quetti ion agitated by Pinrarch on the fame fubject, fur ther 
prove our atleriion. i. aftly, Arittotle, Epic urus, and Heraclitus be- 
dieved in the plurality of worlds ; as did’ i “hales, Anaximenes, Alci. 
nous the Platemfi, Xepophanes, Anaxagoras, Kenophon, Lucian, 
&c. Origen explained the opinion of Democritus on the exiltence of 
an innumerable quantity of worlds, fome of which were inhabited 
by animals, but otuers had neither animals nor plants. This was the 
«loctrine which furmihed Alexander the Great with the idea, which 
48 been preferved as an evidence of his ambition, when he wept 
rat he had only ene world to fubdue. 

“The magnificence and fecundity of nature fhine in all her works. 
The hand ef the Almighty, which laid the foundations of the uni- 
verfe, which fafpended’ from the arch of heaven millions of globes 
at light, which gave them the firitimpulfe, which created planets 
fimilar to ) that we inhabit, could it have been unable to people 
thofe orbs as it has peopled ours? We have ftronger reafons than 
ihe ancients had for believing that the moon is inhabited. All the 
modern ebfervations tend to pertuade us that the moon has an at- 
2 mofphere, that fome pst ‘ts are Jighter and more elevated than 
others, and that thofe places which reflect the light lefs {tronely, 
znd prefent a furface at all times equally fmooth, are vaft feas : 
f-om all which it has been concluded, that inthe mvon there are 


- 


mountains, the height of which has even been meafured geome- 
trically. 

The celebrated Galileo determined, that the higheft of thefe 
inequalities exceeded the he cight of any of the mountains of the 
earth. The total eclipfes of the fan, the aid of the telefvope, the 
allertions of the moft illuftrious aftronomers, efpecially of Caflini, 
the man of our world, fays Fontenelle, to whom the heavens were 
bell known, all c ngut in perfuading us, that fince there is in the 
snoon, as in oar corth, 9 an atmofphere, mountains , feas and rivers, 
ave mult conclud te that there will alfo be rain, fnow, aud all the 

her meteors which are the confequence of thefe fuppotitions ; 
jior is it lefs to be concluded, according to our ideas of the wif- 
atoms of God, that he has there placed beings, of whatever nature 
hey may be, to inhabit that planet, that all throfe things, all that 
FS uiion of phenomena may not be ufelefs ; for we will not 
fuppofe that nature, or the Supreme Architect of the univerfe can 
hiave made any thing in- vain. 

Among the moderns, thefe who have thought that becaufe the 
soon is furnifhed ee hills and vallies, fogs, forefis, feas, and 
lioufes, it imuft therefore be an inhabited ora habitable country, 
save father Marte nius, Gilbert, Gaflendi, &ec. Kepler was alfo of 
epinion that the moon was inhabited. Nevelius, in his ingenious 
defeription of that planct (Selencgraphia) has divided it into pro- 
sinces. 

Cyrano de Bergerac’s Iifoire comigue of the empire of the moon 
$s well known. It-wor 1 | appear from the burlefque, imfiated, an id 
uiar fiyle of that work, that the fpirit of the auther had inade 
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frequent ae to the comntry he deferibes. It is-evident, how- 
ever, notwith{tanding the fooleries in which he indulges, that le 
was well acquainted with the principles of Defcartes, and th: 
had age ripened his talents, he would have been capable of fome- 
thing better. 

Superitition and enthufiafin, which mingle in all de do 
not injure the truths they are fometimes connected with. Father 
Kiicher has tranfported himéelf in idea, into all the plane: $, we 
has given us the defcription of their inhabitants according io the 
fancies of his own brilliant imagination. Thus, accerding to thote 
fancies, there are for ex xample~ in Saturn, melancholy old pen, 
walking with the pace ofatortoile, cloained in mons rnsul pe 
armed with fmoaking torches, and whofe countenances aie pa! 
and forbidding. In Ven us, on the contrary, there are young peo- 
ple of the moft enchanting fhape and beauty, fome dancing to the 
found of lyres and cymbals, others fcatiering flowéis and pe rfames. 
The author explains the reafon of this dilference in the inhabi- 
tants of the twa planets; and his reafons, which are net wanting, 
are as folid as his vifions. Perfons who have time tou fpare, or to 
throw away, may find, in the fier exiaticam of that famous Jefuir, 
a defcription of the inhabitants of the other planets. [t is very ex- 
traordin: ary that this book fhowld have had fo great a reputation 
as to make it go through feveral editions ; this is ftili more fur- 
prifing, when ‘we confider the following extravagant quettions 
which it contains. «Would ic be preper to make ufe o f the wine 
that is produced in Jupiter, in the facrifice of the mats?’ ‘ Could 
We venture to make ufe of the water found in the moon, 
facrament of baptifm ?’ &c. 

After what we have here faid, it is evident that Fontenc!le was 
not the firft who imagined that each planet, from the Mo 
turn, was a world inhabited Ike our earth. In doing him chis hon- 
our, the learned authors, of rhe Encyclopedia have been miltaken. 
But itis true, that the ingenious academician, in his Di /conr/e on 
the plurality of worlds, has deve eloped, in ihe mott pleating manner, 
a doctrine nurfed in the rade of philofophy : and thar 
cil, guided by the graces, has given innumerable attractions toa 
fubject little fufcepribie « of them. Thofe who have adv: cen that 
Huyghens’s treatife on the plurality of worlds formed ihe 
work of Fontencile’s on the fame fubject, are nor leis ese : 
for this work appeared twelve years before that Huyghens. 
But however that may be, the peneral reafon by which Fonte 
nelle fapports the dectrine alveaily eftablithed by other obfervers 
fince Pythagoras, is, that the planets are bodics fimilar to our 
earth ; that our earch itielf is a planet; and confequenily, dince 
this laft is inhabited, rhe others muit be fo too. 

Let us fuppofe, fays he, that there is no intercourfe between 
Paris and St. Denis, and that an honett citizen of Paris, wha has 
never been out of his native city, fhall be placed on the turrets 
of Notre Dame, and fhail fee St. Denis ata diftance. If he fhall 
be afked whether he fuppofes St. Denis to be inhabited like Paris, 
he will boldly anfwer, «‘ No; for I fee people in Paris, but I fee 
none in St. Denis, nor ever heard of any.” Should it he repre- 
fented tohim, that indeed when one is on the turrets of Notre 
Dame no inhabitants are feen at St. Denis, but that the dittanc 
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alone is the caufe of this; for that in other refpects it refembles 
Paris ; it has fteeples, heufes, and walls, and confequently may 
have inhabitants ; all this will not perfuade our citizen ; he will 
itill maintain that there are no inhabitanisin St. Denis, becaufe 
he does not fee them.”’ 

This work is defervedly the moft celebrated performance of 
Fontenelle. We fice him there as he really was, a clear and pro- 
found philofopher, a fprighily, elegant, and polite wit. This book, 
fays Voltaire, gave the firft example of the delicate art of beftow- 
ing graceseven on philofophy: but it wasa dangerous — 
becaufe the true garb of philofophy is order, perfpicuity, and ef- 
pecially trath: and that, fince the appearance of this ingenious 
work, men have but too often endeavoured to fubititute for thefe, 
points and failies of wit, and falfe ornaments. What aloue will 
hinder it from being placed by pofterity in the lift of our clatlic 
works, is its being founded in part on the chimerical vortices of 
Defcartes, of whom Fontenelle was all his life a great admirer, 
and defended till his death the errors he had adopted in his in- 
fancy. 

Among thofe who have loudly condemne the reveries of father 
Kircher, we muit diftinguith Hayghens. This learned man, how- 
ever, alfa believed that the planets are inhabited, and for the 
following reafons : As water is the principle of all things, ir muft 
exift imthe planets ; and if ic does exift, by the affittance of the 
heat of the fun, it mutt produce plants and trees.—But thefe pro- 
ductions would be vain and ufeleis, were there not men in the 
planets; they maft therefore be inhabited: and following out 
tais confequence, the author fhows that thefe inhabitants muft 
be fimilar to thofe on our earth, Accordingly he peopies thefe 
worlds with fools and wits, with rogues and honeft men ; and in 
order to veitrain thefe different characters within jutt bounds, he 
fuppotes there muft be Jaws and judges. Thus Huyghens fapports 
the fame fyitem with Fontenelle, with this difference, that he finds 
in tae planetary inhabitants the greaieft analogy with us, and a- 
{cribes to them the fame artsand acquirements. 

Wolfias not ouly declared himfelf a zcalous partizan of the plu- 
rality of worlds, bat fappofed he had good reafons for determi- 
ning even the ftatere of the aftrean inhabitants. Thofe that pof- 
fefs jupiter, fays he, muft be giants of thirteen feet 443; high, 
Which was uearly the ftatare of Og, king of Bathan, whote bed, 
accoiding to Mo‘es, was nine cubits long and four broad. Ben- 
jamia Martin likewife adopted the hypothefis of Fontenelle. M. 
Saverien thinks the doctrine poflible ; but, adds he, fimple con- 
jectyres, however ingenio 1s they may be, advance but little the 
knowledge of nature, and philofophers are content with probabi- 
lities, when facts are waning. Since the invention of the telefcope 
thefe conjectures have been tortified. Dutens thinks the doctrine 
fo probable, that no found mind can reject it. I fhall now mention 
fich learned men as have not admitted the plurality of worlds, 
and folved the difficulties which have been propofed againft the 
fyftem. 

Although it appears that Ariftotle had embraced the opinion of 
Democritus on this fabject, yet the peripatetics maintained that the 

* moon could not be a world, becaufe it contained no animals ; that 
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they could not exift there except by generation or corruption ; 
that the moon is incorruptible, that it has always enjoyed a con- 
ftant and {table pofition, and that no change has been obferved in 
it from the beginning of the world to the prefent time. But Heve- 
lius anfwers, that our earth, however corruptible it may appear to 
us, has endured as jong as the moon; that there may have been 
corruption imperceptible to us from its diftance, happening only in 
its fmalleft parts, or on its furface like that on our earth, which we 
could not perceive were we as diftant trom it as we are from the 
moon. He adds many other reafons, which he confirms by difcove. 
ries he fays he has made by means of a telefcope of his own inven- 
tion, which has fhown him that the luminous and dark places, the 
large and the finall appearances in the moon, have a juft correfpon- 
dence with our feas, rivers, lakes, plains, mountains, forefts. 

Platarch, after having explained the opinion of a plurality of 
worlds generally taught the ancient Greek philofoplers, fays, 
that he was far from condemning it, and he thought it very proba- 
ble, that there was a vaft, though determinate number of worlds 
like ours. It appears from a paflage of the fame author, that, in his 
time, the queftion was agitated, whether in the moon there were 
exhalations and vapours, which, rifing from its furface, caufed rain, 
and other meteors, Plutarch feems to incline to thofe who main- 
tained the negative ; he thought the moon would be fo heated, by 
the conftant endurance of the fun’s rays on its furface, that the 
whole moifture would be evaporated, and nothing left to fuflice for 
new vapours, whence he concludes, that there were neither rain, 
nor clouds, nor wind, confequently neither animals nor plants. The 
fame reafon is ftill alledged by thofe moderns, who oppofe the 
opinion of the moon’s being peopled; though the only neceflary 
coufequence.to be drawn trom thofe difficulties fhould be, that the 
beings living on that planet are different from thofe on ours, and 
that their con{titutions are accommodated to the climate, and to the 
nature of the place deftined for them. 

M. de la Hire, from his obfervations, concluded that thefe fpots 
on the moon, which have been fuppofed feas, ave only large por- 
tions, the foil of which is naturally darker. But if there be no feas 
im the moon, there can be no atmofphere, at leaft no fenfible one : 
and he endeavours to explain that ring of light, which appears in 
the folar eclipfes without fuppofing an atmofphere. It fhould fol. 
low from this, according to la Hire, that as there are no vapours, 
nor rain in the moon, there can be neither plants nor men. 

The moft univerfal {cholar in Europe, who held in his hand the 
chain of all human acquirements, the illuftrious Leibnitz, has di- 
verted himfelf with our prefent fubject, and thus explains himieif: 
“If the communication with thofe planetary men, who, according 
to Huyghens, are the moft like ourfelves, were open, it would de- 
ferve the confideration of a general council, whether we fhould ex. 
tend the propagation of the faith beyond our own earth. Many, 
no doubt, would infift that the reafonable animals of thofe coun- 
tries, not being of the race of Adam, have no right to the redemp- 
tion of Jefus Chrift ; but others would perhaps fay, that we are not 
fufficiently certain, neither where Adam always was, nor what has be- 
come of all his pofterivy, for there have been even diyines, who 
have fuppofed that the moon was the feat of paradife, and thereiore 
3792, Pare Il, 2i 
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’ that it would be the fafeft way to baptife thofe doubtful men coridi- 


tionally, that is, if they were fufceptuble of it: but 1 muft doubt, if 
they would ever be priefts of the Roman church, becanfe their 
confecration would always be doubtful, and people would be expof- 
ed, in the opinion of thatichurch, to the danger of idolatry. 
Luckily for us the nature of things exempts us from the embar- 
raflment.”’ 

In another place, having mentioned Huyghens, Fontenelle, and 
the ingenious fiction of Kepler on the ftate of the moon, our phi- 
lopher adds; ‘ It will perhaps be faid, that it is juft in the empire 
of the moon as it is here, it is true, that we judge otherwife of 
moons, (which are enly fatellites,) than we do of primary planets. 
An Englifhman, a man ef wit, has —- a pleafant defcription of 
a Spaniard, whom fome birds of pailage tranfported to the moon ; 
not to mention Cyrano, who afterwards went to find this fame Spa- 
niard. Some men of genius, wifhing to draw a fine picture of ano- 
ther world, convey the fouls of the bleffed from world to world, and 
we find in them a part of what men of genius can conceive. But 
whatever their conceptions may be, Iam afraid, confidering the great 
diftance between us and fuch geniufes, and until thefe glafles are 
difcovered which Defeartes makes us hope for, that are to ihow us 
parts in the moon no larger than houfes, we fhall not be able to de- 
termine what are the contents of a world different from ours.” 

The abbe Paulian confidersa plurality of worlds as a chimera 
and the work ef Fontenelle as a romance, to which, however, he in 
fome refpects does jultice. He cites the paflage of the Parifian on the 
turrets of Notre Dame, and fays, thatthis is the foundation on which 
the author builds his opinion of the moon’s being peopled. 

I think, adds he, that this is to prove a propofition, as a man 
would do who does net care whether he is believed or not. But 
Fontenelle knew that comparifons are not reafons, and it is not on 
this fowndation alone that he has reared his ftructure. 

The difficulties urged againft the doctrine of the planets being 
peopled may be reduced tothe following; 1ft, It is doubted if fe- 
veral of the planets, and among others the moon, be furnifhed with 
an atmofphere ; and, in this cafe, it is not to be conceived how liv- 
ing beings could breath there or exift: 2d, We obferve in feveral 
planets, for inflance in hope &e. diftinct and confiderable 
changes on their farface ; but an inhabited planet ought to remain 
uniform: 3d, Comets are certainly planets, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that comets are inhabited, on account of the extreme differ- 
ence which the people there would experience in the heat of the 
fan ; being fometimes burnt, and fometimes frozen. The comet of 
1680, for inftance, pafled almoft clofe upon the fun, and then went 
off in fuch manner that it will not perhaps return for five hundred 
and feventy five years. What living beings could fupport fuch pro- 
digious heat at one time, and fuch intenfe cold at another? 4, The- 
ological objections. 

To thefe conjectures it has been anfwered: 1ft, That the atmof- 
phere of the planets is confirmed by a great many altronomical ob- 
fervations, according to which the fpots, the belts of Jupiter, &c. 
have been confidered as long feas of water, or fome other fluid mat- 
ter, and that the dark fpots of the fame planet are fufficient ground 
for believing that the furface confifts of land and water like our 
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earth: 2d, The different diftances of the planets, whiile they occa- 
fion too much heat and light on fome, and too much darknef3 and 
cold in oii:ers, do uot make it impoflible for thefe bodies to be peo- 
pled worlds, as the ttructure and different organs of fenfe, in their dif- 
ferent inhabitants, are no doubt adapted and appropriated to the 
different conftitutions and temperature of the place they inhabit, by 
the fame wife and powerful being who has accommodated our bodies 
to the earth we live on: 3d, Fontenelle has fheltered himfelt 
from the objections of divines, by declaring that he did not place 
men there, but creatures quite different from men. But, after all, 
why fhould the opinions of Huyghens be contrary to {cripture? we 
are told indeed, that all men are defcended from Adam, meaning 
all the men on our globe; other men may inhabit other worlds, 
and defcend from other progenitors than Adam. Shall the infect 
that creeps en a point of the furface of this earth, dare to preferibe 
limits to the plaftic hand of nature? 4th, The doctrine of a plu- 
rality of worlds. founded onthe moft folid obfervations and rea- 
fonings of aftronomy, is rendered the more probable as it gives us 
the moft fublime idea we can conceive of the deity, and tends to 
demonftrate his power aud glory. It is therefore with reafon that 
all modern philofophers acknowledge as many folar fyitems, more 
or lef like ours, as there are fixed ftars. 


——@ & = 2ao-— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE HUMAN SPECIES. 


HE number of the inhabitants of a country or of a city is al- 
moft renewed every thirty years, and in an age the human 
race is renewed three and one-third times. 

If you allow three generations for anage ; and ‘fuppofing that 
the world was only 5,7¢0 years old, there would be 171 generations 
fince the creation of the world to our time, 124 fince the deluge, 
and 53 fince the chriftianera; and as there is not a houfe which 
can prove itsj origin even the length of Charlemagne, it follows, 
that the moft ancient families. are not able to. trace their origin far. 
ther back than 30 generations; there are even very few who can 
trace fo far without diving into fiction, 

_But what fignifies 1000 years of illuftration to. 4,800 of obfcu- 
rity. 

Out of 1o0o infants who are nurfed by the mother, about 300 die ; 
of the fame number committed to the charge of {trange nurfes, 500 
perifh. 

The mortality of infants has terribly augmented during this 
luxurious age. Convulfions and dentition carry off the greateft part 
of them, 

Among 115 deaths there may be reckoned one woman in child-bed 3. 
but only one out of 400 dies in labour. 

The finall-pox, in the natural way, ufually carries off eight out 
of 100 ; 

By inoculation, one dies nearly out of 200. 

It is obferved that more girls than boys die of the fmall-pox in 
the natural way. : 

From calculations founded on the bills of mortality, there is one 
ly one out of 2,126 who reaches the age of roo, 
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More people live to a great age inelevated fituations than in 
thofe that are lower. 
The probability is, that a new born child will live to the age of 
34 years and fix months : 
That one of 1 year will live 41 years 9 months. 
3 
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20 
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30 
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The proportion of the deaths of women to thofe of men is toe 
to 103: the probable duration of a woman’s life is 60 years. 

Married women live longer than thofe who are not married. 

By obfervations made during the fpace of 50 years, it has been 
found that the greateft number of deaths have been in the month 
of March, and next to that, the months of Auguft and September : 
in November, December, and February, there are feweft deaths, 

Out of 1000 deaths—249 take place in winter—239 in {pring— 
225 in fummer—and 237 in autumn; more die therefore in the 
{pring than in anyother feafon ; but in large cities like London or 
Paris, winter is the moft fatal feafon*. 

The half of all that are born die before they reach the age of 
feventeen. 

The number of old perfons who die during cold weather, are to 
thofe who die during the warm feafon as feven to four. 

The firft mouth, and efpecially the firft day after birth, are 
marked by the greateit number of deaths: of 2,725 infants who die 
young ; 1,292 die on the firft day, and the remainder during the firtt 
anonth. 

According to the Jobfervations of Boerhaave, the healthieft chil- 
dren are born during che months of January, February and March. 

The married women are to all the female inhabitants of a coun- 
try as one tothree, and the married men to all the males as three 
to five. 


The greateft number of births are in February and March, which 
anfwer to May and June, 


NOTE. 


_ _* Why? Becaufe more perfons are in town in winter than in 
fummer, 
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The number of twins is to that of the whole number of fiagle 

births as one to 65. 

The number of marriages is to that of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try as 175 to 1000. ; 

In country places there is on an average four children born of 
each marriage ; in cities it cannot be reckoned above three and a half, 

The number of widows is to ;hat of widowers as three to one, 
but that of widows who re-marry to that of widowers as four to 
five. 

The number of widows is tothe number of the whole inhabitants 

as one to 51, that of widowers as one to [5§. 

Upon an equal fpace of ground there exits, 

In Iceland 1 man Germany 127 
Norway 5 England 152 
Sweden 14 France 1§3 
Turke 36 Italy 172 
Poland. §2 Naples 192 
Spain 63 Venice 194 
Ireland 69 Holland 224 
Switzerland 114 Malta 1103 
Great Britain 119 
What a difference ! Iceland is the pooreft part in the world as to 

inhabitants, and Malta the richeft. One fourth of the inhabitants 

of acountry lives commonly in cities, and three-fourths in villages. 

Of 1000 living men, ought to be allowed yearly 28 deaths. 


——— 2 SS @2 @ ‘Z> Ds D-—— 


Account of the indigenous inhabitants of both parts of America. 


By don Ulloa, Continued from page 1§2. 


HE huts of the American Indians are of a round thape, fome. 

what lower than the height of aman. The walls are raifed 
perpendicularly, and covered with a contexture of branches, in 
the form of a pyramid: around the interior circle of the hut, 
they rangea kind of feaffolding, over which they throw the tkins 
of animals taken in chace. This ferves for their fleeping place. In 
the middle is the fire. The only opening is the door, which hasne 
niore height or width than is abtolutely neceflary for an entrance. 
‘The fmoke, therefore, has no other iffue than partly throngh this, 
and partly throuch the interitices of the branches that form fhe roof, 
‘The materials of their huts are cither mad and ‘tones, or, when 
{tenes are not at hand, timber, withthe interttices filled up with 
mud, 

A few niches, conitructed in the inner part of the wal!, ferve as 
the only repolitories of the few articles of furnitare which they 
potlefs. Excepting the dimenfions, which vary according to the 
number of individuals in the family, the conitruction of every hut 
is the fame. 

Each tribe has alfo a common hort, furnifhed with the fame 
tcaffolding in the inner part of the walls. Thisis neceflarily of much 
larger dimenfiens than the others, and differs alfo in its thape, 
which is either fquare “or rectangular. Here the whole tribe af- 
fembles to deliberate about their common interetts, and to appoinc 
tac time of fetting out on their expeditions of hunting and fith- 
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ing. Here they arrange the feparate parties in fuch expeditions, 
appoint the quarters they are to occupy, and fix the time of their 
return. Here, too, they fettle their plans of hoflile incurfion, ei- 
ther upon their neighbouring tribes, or upon the colonies of Euro- 
ns: inaword, every thing which relates to the general inte- 
reft of the community. It is aifo in this common hui, that they 
aflemble for their public diverfions, that is, to drink and dance. 
The upper part of the building ferves as a granary, where they 
depofit the maize, and the calabathes of the former harveilt. The 
ordinary hats are placed at random, without any a to the for- 
mation of ftreets, or regular rows, and the favourite fituation is com. 
monly along the banks of a river. : 

The civilized Indians of Peru conftruct their lodgings in the 
fame manner, and have alfoa common place of meeting, in order 
to fettle the plans of the community. When thefe meetings are 
conducted under proper ee fy as to prevent the abuifes in- 
to which they are apt to degenerate, they are found to be of ad- 
vantare to the civil government. They furniih a means of keeping 
them in obedience, the more effectual as it coincides with their na- 
tional habits. Proper objects are fuggefted for their confideration ; 
laudable, or at leaft innocent modes of occupation are propofed to 
them, which may divert their natural propenfity to mifchief and 
diforder. 

With this view, both the civil and ecclefiaftical minifters of go- 
vernment keep a watchful eye over thefe aflemblies, and are care- 
ful that no improper fubject of confultation be moved in them. 
Certain trufty Indians are enrployed as {pies to report all that pafles 
at their meetings : and whenever it is fulpected that they are likely 
to devife any mifchief, the judges or curates repair thither, diflolve 
the aflembly, and inflict fome gentle punifhment on the authors of 
fuch improper fuggeftions. This degree of attention generally 
fuitices to defeat their machinations, Stricter precautions are ufed, 
and more fevere penalties inflicted, when inforination is procured 
of any deep-laid plot againft the government. 

It is impoflible to prevail on thefe people to renounce their an- 
cient habits; the attempt would be attended with the ntmoft dan- 
ger. Were an interdict to be iflued againft thefe open aflemblies, 
they would hold them by night, and in remote places, where it 
would be impoffivle to learn their deliberations. 

The labour of the mines is not at all hurtful to the Indians’of Pe- 
ru. The averfion of thofe who are made to work in them, proceeds 
entirely from their indolence, and would be the fame with refpect 
to any other kind of employment. Repeated obfervation has fhown, 
that, were they left to their own choice, they would occupy them- 
felves in nothing beyond the little agriculture which they practife, 
as is the cafe with all the independent tribes. 

Neither are the fervices required of them, in the employments 
of pafturage and agriculture, at all oppreflive, fo faras they are 
regulated by the prefcriptions of government. Even the manufac- 
tures in which their labours are exacted would involve no great 
hardthips, if individual matters would moderate the tafk which they 
lay on them, and encourage them by a more adequate recompence. 
But many of thefe confider nothing but their own intereft, and over- 
wok the obligations of humanity with refpect to their workmen. 
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From this, and not from any feverity in the regulations of govern. 
ment, has arifen the diminution of the fpecies. The only remedy 
for this evil, would be to liberate thefe Indians from all obligation 


to labour, and toemploy free people taken from among the Metifs _ 


and other caites, who are entirely without employment. An edict 
ought to be iflued, threatening, on the part of the government, all 
vagrant and idle perfons with perpetual imprifonment, and with- 
drawiug from individual employers the liberty of punifhing their 
workmen at pleafure. Ina word, the fame meafures onght to be 
adopted that are eftablifhed with refpect to the manufacturers of 
Europe. It is well known that penal fanctions are neceflary for 
keeping them inorder: but this does not prevent thefe penalties 
from being moderate, and in the power of the magiftrace only to 
inflid. Such cha({tifements would be far more effectual for correc- 
ing their propensities to idlenefS and diforder, than the capricious 
on arbitrary ones inflicted by individual employers. Punifhments, in 
this cafe, would never be carried to an excefs of cruelty, the forms 
of law would tend toopen the eyes of the offenders to their faults, 
and the refentment they now feel at the cruelty of individuals, 
would change into a falutary apprehenfion of the feverities of 
law. 

It appears then, in oppofition tothe general belief, that it is not 
expedient for individaal matters to poflefs a defpotical power over 
their workmen. It is however true, that a kind of perpetual com- 
pulfion muft be ufed with thefe people, not only for the fake of 
their mafter’s intereit, but even for their own, in what concerns the 
common fowing of their lands, aud other occupations that relate 
to their clothing. Reafonable motives have no influence with them, 
every fpecies of labour is contrary to their inclinations, and force 
muft be ufed to procure the proportion of work exacted of the dif- 
ferent bands into which they are arranged. 

The work which an Indian performs ina day is hardly equal to 
what an ordinary European labourer would perform in half the 
time. Yet it is not that they want ftrength, but that their extreme 
indolence feems, as it were, to benumb all their powers. Thofe 
who remain in their primitive condition, occupy theméelves in no- 
thing but the neceflary tafks of hunting and fifhing to procure their 
food. As long as the provifion procured by thefe means lafts, they fur- 
render theimfelves to abfolute inaction. 

The conquered Indians fow their lands in common. All that be- 
long to one parifb, men, women, and children, convene, and form 
what they call a chvco. Six or eight Europeans could in one day do 
more, withont any exceflive exertion, than all this numerous com- 
pany. They carry with them to the field their flutes and drums, 
with a plentiful provifion of liquor. They work, they eat, and they 
drink to the found of thefe inftruments ; they repote themfelves 
by turns, and the whole parade of their united labours amounts 
only toa day or two of amufement. The cafe is the fame in the 
harve(t, fo that the greater part of the cropis frequently confumed 
in the time of reaping. No confideration whatever could bring 
them together, without the attractions of drinking and dancing. 

Thofe who do not know from experience the character, genius, 
and difpofitions of the American Indians, might imagine that there 
was a degree of tyranny in making them work fo hard, elpecially 
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in the mines. But this is a miltake. There is, with refpect to every 
nation on earth, a certain form of government, and mode of le. 
iflation correfponding to their peculiar character, which are abfo- 
utely neceflary to the maintenance of their public happinefs and 
ood order. But the characters and inclinations of the Indians are 
o different from thofe of every other people, that no ordinary 
ftandard of legiflation is applicable to them. The immoderate ufe 
{pirituous liquors deftroys more of them in one year, than the la- 
bour of the mines does in fifty, even including thofe who fuffer by 
extraordinary accidents, fuch as the falling in of the earth. In fact, 
the ordinary manufactures are much more deftructive than the la. 
bour of the mines: for in {pite of all the pretautions of govern- 
ment in appointing infpectors to vifit thefe manufactures from 
time to time, the workmen employed in them too ofien experi- 
ence unjullifiable crueliies from their maiters. 

Notwithitanding all that they fuffer from Europeans, the Indians 
{till confider themielves as a race of men far fuperior to their con- 
querors. This proud belief, arifing from their perverted ideas of 
excellence, is univei fal over the whole known continent of Ame- 
rica. They do not think it poflible that any people can be fo in- 
telligent as themfelves. When they are detected in any of their 
plots, it is their common obéervation, thatthe Spaniards, or Vira. 
cochas, want to be as knowing as they are, Thofe of Louifiana, 
and the countries adjacent, are equally vain of their fuperior un- 
derftanding, coufounding that quality with the cunning which 
they themfelves conitantly practife. The whole object of their 
tranfactions is to over-reach thofe with whom they deal. Yet 
though faithlefs the:ufelves, they never forgive the breach of pro- 
mife onthe part of others. While the Europeans feek their amity by 
prefents, they give themfelves no concern to fecure a reciprocal 
friendthip. Hence, probably, arifes their idea, that they mutt be a 
fuperior race of men, in ability and intelligence, to thofe who are 
at fuch pains to court their alliance, and avert their enmity, 

The free tribes of favages who enter into conventions with 
the Europeans, are accuftomed to make long, pompous, and, ac- 
cording to their own no:ions, fullime harrangues, but without any 
method or connexion. The whole is a collection of disjointed me- 
taphors and comparifons. The light, heat, and courfe of the fun, 
form the principal topic of their difcourfe ; and thefe unintelligi- 
ble reafonings are always accompanied with violent and ridiculous 
geftures. Number le{S repetitions prolong the oration, which, if not 
jnterrupied, wonld laft whole days: at the fame time they meditate 
very accurately before hand, inorder to avoid mentioning any thing 
but what they are defirous to obtain. 

This pompous faculty of making fpeeches is alfo one of the 
grounds on which they conceive themfelves to be fuperior to the 
nations ef Europe ; they imagine that it is their eloquence that 
procures them the- favours they afk, The fabjecced Indians converfe 
precifely in the faine ftile. Protix and tedious, they never know 
when to ftop: fo that, excepting by the difference in language, it 
would be impoffible, in this refpect to diftinguifh a civilized Peru. 
vian from an inhabitant of the moft favage diftricts to the north 
wart. (Teo be continued.) 









